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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



SIR JAMES R. G. GRAHAM, BART., M.P, 



Sir, 

I avail myself with unfeigned gratitude of 
your permission to dedicate to you the following 
investigations into the results obtained from the 
experiment at this National Prison. In preparing 
those investigations for publication, I had antici- 
pated that the cause of an efficient system of Prison 
Discipline would suffer much from the incompetence 
and position of its advocate^ and from a probable 
presumption that my views were merely theoretical, 
or dictated by considerations not strictly compatible 
with the exigencies of State policy. I now hope 
that these disadvantages will be more than counter- 
balanced, when it is known, not only that the 
Separate System was originally organized at this 
prison under your immediate direction as Secretary 
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of State for the Home Department, but that my 
feeble eflforts to preserve that system in its integrity 
are deemed not unworthy of consideration by a 
Statesman so eminent and so practical as yourself. 

I have the honour to be, with great respect. 



Sir, 



Your obliged and most humble servant, 



J. T. Burt. 



Pentonville Prison, 1852. 



PREFACE. 



The Pentonville Prison was erected for the 
purpose of submitting to actual experiment a new 
system of prison discipline. That system differed in' 
some of its chief characteristics from all previous 
systems, and it was subjected to peculiar tests, both 
from the highly criminal character of the prisoners, 
and from the long duration of their imprisonment. 

The experiment has acquired additional value from 
some important changes which have been recently 
introduced into the discipline. As the same prison 
has been consecutively conducted upon two different 
methods, and since those changes in the discipline 
have been followed by marked changes in the results, 
we may, undoubtedly, arrive at trustworthy con- 
clusions as to the comparative merits of the two 
systems. 
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The results of such a National experiment, — an ex- 
periment which has now ranged over a period of eight 
years, and over a body of from three to four thousand 
convicts — can hardly fail to supply some important 
data for a solution of the perplexing problem of 
secondary punishments. That question is admitted 
on all hands to be a great problem unsolved. All 
well-authenticated facts, therefore, calculated to throw 
light upon that question, merit full and impartial 
investigation ; and to repress inquiry would be to 
prohibit the discovery of important truth. 

The results obtained from this experiment derive 
increased importance from another consideration. 
The Separate System is becoming so general through- 
out the country, and indeed throughout Europe, that 
its superiority may be considered conclusively esta- 
blished. But considerable uncertainty exists as to 
the exact method for rendering the discipline most 
eflfective, and as to the period for which the separation 
may be safely prolonged. These are questions which 
remain to be more fully investigated ; and they are 
questions which the history of Pentonville is specially 
calculated to elucidate. 

Perhaps the most important question in reference 
to prison discipline at the present time is, Whether 
separate confinement can, or cannot, be advantage- 
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ously prolonged beyond the twelfth month? The 
solution of this one question must extensively modify 
the whole administration of secondary punishments 
for all the graver forms of crime. But it is at Pen- 
tonville alone, that the most approved method of 
separate confinement has been tested upon a large 
number of prisoners beyond the twelfth month ; that 
is, during the period at which the safety of this par- 
ticular kind of discipline is the point in question. 

In consequence, however, of the complicated nature 
of the experiment, and of the changes in the system, 
the results cannot be safely employed for the purpose 
of deduction without an accurate knowledge of the 
details from the first. But since the premature death 
of Mr. Crawford and Mr. Whitworth Bussell — to 
whose sagacity and firmness this country is mainly 
indebted for the introduction of the Separate System 
— there are very few persons to whom those details 
are known. Had those humane and lamented men 
survived, they would have been the most fitting expo- 
sitors of their own work, and I should have been ex- 
empted from a task in which I have most reluctantly 
engaged. As it is, however, being one of the very 
few personally acquainted with the important facts 
in question, I feel it incumbent upon me not to with- 
hold this information. In this view of my duty I 
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am confirmed by the opinion of persons to whose 
experience and judgment I cannot but defer. 

It may be remarked, that this is not one of those 
departments of the public service in which secrecy is 
required. On the contrary, the public interests 
require publicity. The Pentonville Act renders it 
imperative on the Commissioners to report year by 
year all important information as to the results of 
the experiment j and their Reports are forthwith laid 
before Parliament. In presenting a summary of the 
facts detailed in those Reports, and in furnishing that 
additional information as to details, by which alone 
they can be rendered available as data for correct 
general conclusions, I venture to hope that I am 
furthering the intention of the Legislature. 

In fact, my opinions in reference to the recent 
changes in the discipline have been already made 
public, in evidence given by me on two occasions, 
and at some length, before a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons, on prison discipline, in 1851.* 
On both those occasions I expressed my disapproba- 
tion of those changes, without reserve. But the 
nature of the examination did not allow of a full 

* See Minutes of Eyidence on the 7th and 14th of June ; also 
a letter addressed by me to the Honourable Chairman, and pub- 
lished in the Appendix to the Minutes. 
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Statement of the evidence, or of connected reasoning 
in support of my opinions. In the following pages 
I do little more than reproduce, in a more complete 
form, and corroborate, by more extended and more 
careful investigation, the evidence which I then gave. 
In making known my views in their present form, I 
am assured, upon the highest authority^ that I am 
guilty of no violation of official propriety. Having 
obtained this assurance, and having maturely consi- 
dered all the facts connected with the management 
of the prison, the magnitude of the interests involved 
in the effective punishment and reformation of crimi- 
nals, and the consequent importance of full and 
correct information, I cannot escape from the con- 
viction that I should be guilty of a grave dereliction 
of public duty if I were not to hazard the present 
publication. 

I venture to think that some of the facts, especially 
those relating to financial economy, are not generally 
known. It will be found that under the Separate Sys- 
tem, as originally enforced at Pentonville, when the 
discipline was most rigorous, and the convicts were 
retained from eighteen months to two years, there 
was scarcely any excess of insanity; and that the 
physical health was remarkably good ; — that, since 
the discipline has been relaxed, and the term re- 
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duced^ the insanity has increased, and the physical 
health has not improved j — that the mortality, and 
the amount of severe sickness at the Public Works, 
are greater than at Pentonville j — ^and that the Separate 
System is more economical than any other. I ap- 
prehend that the opponents of the original discipline, 
possibly even its friends, are not fully aware how 
strong the evidence is upon all these points, in sup- 
port of that system ; and I indulge a hope, that 
when the whole of the facts are maturely considered, 
it will be admitted that the recent changes were 
founded upon erroneous or defective data. 

I am aware that in my statement of the moral results, 
especially in tracing the moral principles involved in a 
sound discipline, I am fairly liable to the charge of 
tediousness. But changes are succeeding each other at 
this prison, which appear to me so plainly at variance 
with the most elementary of those principles, and 
public opinion is, as I conceive, so extensively in error 
upon these questions, that I have felt it necessary to 
make every other consideration subordinate to that 
of the completeness of the evidence and the conclu- 
siveness of the proof. 

I deeply regret my inability to treat the whole sub- 
ject in a manner adequate to its importance. But 
the facts seem to me to possess an intrinsic value. 
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which cannot be altogether neutralized by the position 
or the faults even of an unknown and unpractised 
writer. At any rate, there may be some who will 
accept the information, regardless of the source from 
which it emanates^ and of the great defects in the 
manner in which it is communicated. 



P.S. — The following investigations were prepared 
for publication, and part of the work was in type, 
during 1861 ; the results of that year, therefore, 
could not be included. The publication has been 
delayed longer than was anticipated; but as the 
Report for 1851 is not yet presented to Parliament, 
I do not feel justified in anticipating it. I would 
only add, that nothing has occurred to alter the 
general conclusions at which I had arrived. 
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CHAPTER I. 

OF THE MORAL RESULTS AT PENTONVILLE PRISON. 

SECTION I. 
Of the Extent of Reformation. 

There had been half a century of benevolent ex- 
ertion to improve the condition of our prisons, when, ■ 
in 1838, the elementary principles of a sound system 
of discipline were elaborated by . Mr. William Craw- 
ford and the Rev. Whitworth Russell, in their " Third 
Report," as Inspectors of Prisons for the Home Dis- 
trict. Of that system the isolation of the criminal 
from other crimitials was the basis. 

Cellular imprisonment had already been introduced 
into the country during the last century, chiefly 
through the exertions of Howaro ; and prisons in 
which solitude was more or less enforced had been 
erected at Horsham, Petworth, and Gloucester. 
Those early e3q>eriments had proved successful 
beyond the expectations of their authors ;* but, from 
causes too powerful and wide-spread to be counter- 
acted by three or four small and isolated gaols, crime 
* See Appendix, No, I. 
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continued to increase; these model prisons were 
over-crowded, and the separation was broken down. 
The system re-appeared in America, and was a second 
time introduced into England by Mr. Crawford, 
assisted by Mr. Whitworth Russell. 

Under the system propounded by those eminent 
prison reformers, the solitude of the cell was alle- 
viated by important moral elements, calculated to 
sustain the mind, and to promote reformation, while 
the punishment remained sufficiently severe. To this 
system they gave the distinctive name of the separate 
SYSTEM, and they recommended the erection of a 
metropolitan prison, both as a model, and as an 
experiment as to its results.* The Pentonville Prison 
was the embodiment of their views. Lord John 
Russell was then Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and first gave official sanction to their 
proposal. At the time the prison was completed, Sir 
James Graham had succeeded to the administration of 
that department ; and the Commissioners nominated 
to conduct the experiment included statesmen and 
professional men of great eminence. The Board 
consisted of the late Lord Wharnclifie, then Lord 
President, Lord John Russell, the Duke of Rich- 
mond, the Earl of Devon, the Earl of Chichester, the 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Sir Benjamin 

* ''Such a building," say the Inapectors, ''would serve as a 
model for every other prison on the same principle, and ... it 
might be appropriated to the confinement of prisoners sentenced to 
long terms of imprisonment, in order to put the system to the 
severest test." — Extracts from the Third Report of the Inspectors 
of Prisons, p, 181. 
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Brodie, Dr. Ferguson, Major (now Lieut. -Col.) Jebb, 
Mr. William Crawford, and the Rev. Whitworth 
Bussell. It was impossible that a Commission could 
have been formed more entitled to the confidence of 
the country. 

The general principles on which the prison was to 
be conducted were embodied in the Act of Parliament 
for its establishment : they were defined more fully 
in a letter from Sir James Graham* to the Board, 
dated the 16th of December, 1842 ; and the details 
of the discipline and of the general management were 
arranged by the most experienced of the Commission- 
ers, in accordance with the views of Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Russell. On the 21st December, 1842, the 
prison was opened for the reception of convicts under 
sentence of transportation. 

The distinctive characteristic of the discipline was 
the COMBINATION of severe punishment with a consider- 
able amount of instruction and other moral influences. 
The elements relied upon for severe punishment were, 
rigid separation, and a protracted term of eighteen 
months' imprisonment, followed by transportation. The 
moral or reformatory elementsf were, frequent visitation 
by superior officers, a considerable amount of moral and 
religious instruction, combined with industrial train- 
ing, and a reasonable prospect of earning an honest 

* For the Preamble of the Act, and the Letter of Sir James 
Graham, see Appendix No. II. 

t I call them the "moral or reformatory elements," in ignorance 
of a more correct term by which to distinguish them from the penal 
elements. Strictly speaking, the punishment is a moral and re- 
formatory element. 

b2 
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livelihood in the colony, upon the sole condition of 
steady good conduct. At that time, these elements of 
severity and kindness were combined at Pentonville 
in a higher degree than they have ever been combined 
in any other prison in Great Britain. 

For five years this system continued in operation 
without any important modification. In 1848, a series 
of important changes were introduced, and those 
changes have subsequently been extended, until each 
distinctive characteristic of the original system has been 
impaired. The rigour of the separation has been re- 
laxed ; the term of the imprisonment has been reduced ; 
the prospects of the prisoners upon removal have 
greatly deteriorated ; and these and other changes have 
incidentally, but inevitably, resulted in a decrease of 
moral instruction. Thus the integrity of the system 
has in reality been surrendered ; a mixed system has 
superseded it: it is attempted to retain separation 
without its safeguards, and association is restored for 
purposes of industry or economy. 

The effects of this departure from the original sys- 
tem are not limited to Pentonville. They extend to 
a permanent body of 8000 or 10,000 convicts; and 
there is reason to fear that they will prove the com- 
mencement of a general retrograde movement in 
prison discipline. When these changes have been 
made at the prison erected for a model of the separate 
system, and placed under the immediate management 
of the Government, it will undoubtedly be inferred, that 
the more rigorous discipline and the longer term have 
been found inoperative or unsafe. It becomes there- 
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fore a matter of considerable importance to ascertain 
with accuracy what were the results of the original 
system ; how those results have been aflfected by the 
recent changes; and upon what grounds those 
changes have been made. These are questions which 
I purpose, however feebly, to investigate. 

The Moral Results under the Original Discipline. 

The moral results at Pentonville, during the early 
years of the experiment, are admitted to have been 
remarkable. Upon this point great unanimity of 
opinion has always existed among those who have 
been personally cognizant of the facts. In the yearly 
Report of the Commissioners the following very 
decided opinions are expressed : — 

In the Second Report,* after the first year's ex- 
perience, they write :— -'* We have felt it our duty to 
institute a searching investigation into every part of 
the discipline of the prison. . . . There exists 
abundant proof of the moral and religious improve- 
ment of the prisoners." In the Third Report they 
advert to their former opinion rf — " The experience 
gained during the last year has fully confirmed the 
opinion we before expressed, and has multiplied the 
facts upon which that opinion was founded." The 
Fourth Report reiterates the same conclusion :} — 
"The experience of another year, strengthened by the 
highly gratifying account which we have received as 

* Second Report of the Commissioners of Pentonville Prison, 
1844, p. 13. 
t Third Report, 1845, p. 9. % Fourth Rep rt, 1846, p. 11. 
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regards the conduct of the prisoners who have been 
sent abroad, both during the voyage and subsequent 
to their arrival in Australia, has more strongly than 
ever impressed us with the value of this corrective 
and reformatory system of prison discipline." The 
conclusion of the Fifth Report repeats these previous 
opinions, and contains the following remarkable pas- 
sage:* — ^"'On reviewing these opinions, and taking 
advantage of the experience of another year, we feel 
warranted in expressing our firm conviction, that the 
moral results of the discipline have been most en- 
couraging, and attended with a success which we believe 
is mthout parallel in the history of prison discipline.*^ 
Conclusions arrived at by such men, and expressed 
with such confidence, are of the highest authority.! 

The opinions of the officers of the prison coincided 
with those of the Commissioners : from the governor 
and the chaplain to the warder, — all were strongly 
impressed with the conviction that, at that time, the 
reformation was extensive. 

But before an opinion can be given upon the extent 
of the reformation effected, it may be well to define the 
sense in which the term ** reformation" is used. A 
distinction is sometimes drawn between a general 
renovation of the moral character, and the determi- 

* Fifth Report, 1847, p. 15. 

f The Second and Third Reports are signed by the whole of the 
original Board. When the Fourth Report was signed, Lord Wharn- 
cliffe's lamented decease had taken place, and Lord John Russell 
had undertaken the formation of a ministry. The yacancies had 
been filled by Mr. B. Hawes, the late Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and Mr. Joseph Henry Green, of St. Thomas's 
Hospital. 
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nation to abandon a criminal career from fear of a 
repetition of pimishment,— the effect being termed 
reformation only in the former case, and in the latter 
intimidation. But, practically, it is not possible to 
mark distinctly the limits of these two influences. 
Nor does it appear necessary to do so. The result 
aimed at by a penal code will be attained when, by 
whatever motive, the criminal is induced to restrain 
his vicious propensities within the limits which the 
law prescribes. Three influences, more or less 
distinct, may operate in producing this result. 
It may be one effect of reUgious conversion; it 
may arise from a general amelioration of the moral 
character ; or it may be the result of prudential con- 
sideration, of intimidation or of forethought. It is 
not often, I apprehend, that actual reformation can be 
exclusively referred to any one of these causes. The 
several influences usually co-operate, and one passes 
insensibly into another, though in different cases 
different motives preponderate. In any case, how- 
ever, the result is reformation. 

Neither will a relapse into vice, or even into crime, 
necessarily disprove the existence of previous reform- 
ation. Human virtue is in all cases liable to be over- 
borne, and its degrees are measured by the force of 
the temptation which it can resist. In the reformed 
criminal, therefore, it would be unreasonable to expect 
impeccable piety or stoical fortitude ; enough will have 
been effected to merit the title of reformation, when the 
once habitual offender exhibits an average standard of 
virtue f under an average pressure of temptation. 
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Now, there are strong reasons for believing that, 
from the combined operation of punishment and 
instruction, a very large proportion of the early 
Pentonville prisoners was reformed, and that many 
others were, in some degree, morally elevated, or were 
in process of reformation. With not a few there was 
a religious change, — intelligent and sincere. With 
many there was great moral improvement. With an 
additional number, the length and severity of the 
punishment produced a hearty resolution to avoid its 
repetition. 

Evidences of the Reformation. 

The unanimity which has prevailed among the Com- 
missioners and officers as to the early moral results, 
affords a presumption in favour of the correctness of 
their opinions. But it may be well to state more ex- 
plicitly the nature of the evidence by which the extent 
and reality of the reformation have been attested. 

That evidence is of three kinds : I . Personal observ- 
ation of the prisoners, during their imprisonment. 
2. Confidential communications^ received from prisoners 
respecting their fellow-prisoners, when they have been 
associated preparatory to embarkation. 3. The con- 
duct of the prisoners after their removal from the 
prison. 4. The efficacy of the original discipline has 
also been powerfully illustrated by the marked contrast 
in the moral results which has been observed since 
the changes in that system. 

I. Personal Observation. 

The opinions of both Commissioners and officers 
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were formed from constant intercourse with the 
prisoners. Among the Commissioners most frequent 
in their visits to the prison were Mr. Crawford and 
Mr. Russell, Sir B. C. Brodie and Dr. Ferguson, the 
Duke of Richmond and the Earl of Chichester (these 
noblemen having heen long familiarized with the 
character of prisoners in the discharge of their duties as 
Visiting Justices, the Earl of Chichester being also a 
Chairman of Quarter Sessions). It was impossible that 
men of so extensive experience could have been 
much misled. Yet the demeanour of the prisoners at 
Pentonville was such as to carry conviction to every- 
one of these visitors, that the moral influence of the 
system was powerful and extensive. This conviction is 
recorded by the whole Board, in the following passages 
in their Second Report :• — " From the inquiry we have 
already mentioned, and from our own personal ob- 
servation, we have clear evidence of the good effect 
of moral and religious instruction, to a great extent, 
upon the prisoners." . " We have unequivocal 

evidence that moral reformation has begun in many of 
their minds." . . " There exists abundant proof of 
the moral and reli^ous improvement of the prisoners." 
With this conclusion of the Board, the opinion of every 
officer has coincided. For my own part, it has not 
been obtrusive professions nor set phrases that I have 
accepted as proofs of reformation, but rather incidental 
indications, — the signs of subdued disposition and of 
an altered current of thought and feeling. This kind of 
* Second Report of the CommiBBionera of Pentonville Prison, 
pp. 12, 13. 
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evidence always appeared to me more satisfactory, from 
the fact of its having been progressive. There was 
very generally a marked difference between the de- 
meanour of the prisoners during the earlier period of 
their imprisonment^ and towards its close. With a 
few, undoubtedly, the shock occasioned by the 
sentence, co-operating with the seclusion, may have 
induced immediate repentance ; but with the majority, 
decisive indications of amendment were slowly de- 
veloped. Those influences for good, which are never 
brought home to the heart in vain, have come into 
full play by degrees, and their eflfects have been gradu- 
ally discovered. For a time it has been apparent that 
they were more or less disregarded, and in some cases 
that they were resisted. Subsequently, resistance 
or neglect has subsided ; and the results which have 
followed have been precisely those which are the legiti- 
mate effects of reflection and penitence. 

In accepting this evidence, allowance must unques- 
tionably be made for hypocrisy. There will be a 
large class of prisoners respecting whom the cautious 
observer will hold his judgment in suspense, until 
liberty is regained, and their sincerity tested. Some, 
however, will inevitably dupe the most wary within 
a prison, as the most wary are duped in the world at 
large. Cases of this kind have occurred from the 
beginning, and still occur; but in ordinary cases of 
hypocrisy, premature profession, and an absence of 
incidental indications of sincerity, distinguish them 
from the more extensive results of later development 
and gradual growth. 
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II. Confidential Communications from Prisoners. 

The conclusions thus deduced from personal ob- 
servation were corroborated by confidential commu- 
nications received from prisoners respecting their 
fellow-prisoners, when they have been associated in 
large numbers immediately before embarkation.* 

In the associations thus formed during the first few 
years, there were small parties of bad men, who foimd 
each other out, kept together, and were remarked ; 
but with the majority there was marked improvement, 
and the prisoners very generally expressed surprise at 
the change which had taken place in their former 
associates. On being first thrown together, they 
would often accost each other with the inquiry, — " Do 
you mean to be steady?" or with some similar ques- 
tion. And, not unfrequently, they have expressed 
astonishment bordering on incredulity, and mingled 
with gratitude, at the contrast between what their 
companions had been when they last parted at New- 
gate or Millbank, and what they found them when 
they met again in the grounds at Pentonville. 

It is easy to repudiate such evidence, but it is not 
easy to destroy its authority. In many cases, these 
reports — both the favourable and the unfavourable — 
have been obtained only upon inquiry, and upon pro- 
mise of secrecy. The reports from the same indivi- 
duals have not been uniformly good or uniformly bad, 
and the variations have followed no rule that would 

* When arrangements were concluded for the embarkation of a 
draught of prisoners, they were occasionally allowed to associate with 
each other in the grounds at Pentonville until they were embarked. 
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coincide with any motive of interest or partiality. 
Old companions have sometimes been reported ill 
of, and strangers have been approved. The follow- 
ing instance will serve as an example : — Two bro- 
thers had been partners in villany of the deepest 
dye. Of the reformation of one of these I had 
formed a strong hope, — of that of the other, none. 
When they were again thrown together, each re- 
ported the other to be what I believed. There was 
no interruption of brotherly regard, but the better 
disposed, while he spoke with regret of the unchanged 
state of the other, gave a favourable report of stran- 
gers, and associated with them rather than with his 
brother. Such information from prisoners, when it 
presents sufficient securities for its truthfulness, will 
give the most complete insight into the moral condi- 
tion of a prison. 

III. Conduct of the Prisoners after Removal from 
the Prison. 

But the most decisive evidence is derived from well- 
authenticated reports of the conduct of the men after 
their removal from the prison. 

There could not be stronger testimony than that of 
Dr. Hampton, the present Comptroller- General of the 
Convict Department in Van Diemen's Land, who 
sailed as Surgeon Superintendent of the Sir George 
Seymour, in charge of 345 of the first Pentonville 
prisoners. At the commencement of the voyage, 
nth November, 1844, this experienced gentleman 
writes:* — "The prisoners are going on exceedingly 

* Third Report of the Commissioners of Pentonville Prison, p. 10. 
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well I am quite delighted with them.'* 

•' It gives me the greatest pleasure to express my 
admiration of the praiseworthy manner in which the 

prisoners are behaving." " They are 

superior to any prisoners I have ever seen.'* At the 
termination of the voyage he renewed his testimony in 
even stronger terms :* — " I have been /or years fami- 
liar with the convict service at sea ; have come out to 
this and the neighbouring colony in charge of emi- 
grants, and male and female convicts, and have 
served in highly disciplined ships of war ; yet / never 
witnessed anything to equal the unifoiim orderly ^ good 
conduct of the prisoners on hoard the Sir George Sey^ 
mour.*' I am aware that mere prison good conduct, 
which is little more than the absence of punishable 
offences, is not a valid proof of reformation ; but Dr. 
Hampton's testimony goes beyond this : there is a pre- 
cision and a warmth of feeling about it which bespeak 
our confidence in the reformation which it describes. 

Nor could testimony be more conclusive than the 
reports of the colonists^ and the rapidity with which 
the exiles were engaged from succeeding vessels, in 
many cases by masters who had hired from the earlier 
arrivals. Many months after the first exiles had been 
dispersed in service through the Port Philip district, a 
meeting was held by the Geelong Emigration Society, 
for the purpose of settling a report upon the conduct of 
the prisoners, to be transmitted to the Home Govern- 
ment. At that meeting, resolutions were passed from 
which the following passages are extracted : — " From 

* Fourth Report, pp. 44, 45. 
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the experience of several members of this Committee, 
and from the best private information the Committee are 
able to collect, they have every reason to believe that 
those gentlemen who have employed the exiles by 
the Sir Oeorge 8eymx)ur, entertain a very favourable 
opinion of them," . . . "The men by the Sir 
George Seymour have been generally unexceptionable 
in their conduct and respectful in their demeanour y and 
have been found useful and efficient workmen.'^ ''Seve- 
ral members of this Committee, and many connected 
with the Geelong Emigration Society, have employed 
the exiles by the Sir George Seymour, the majority 
of whom are still in the service of their original 
employers/* The mere fact that a prisoner, when 
removed to a remote colony, and placed in a good 
situation, has conducted himself in a manner satisfac- 
tory to his employer, is certainly not enough, taken 
singly, to warrant any confident conclusion as to his 
moral improvement. The importance of the colonial 
testimony, in the present instance, arises from the cir- 
cumstance that it completes a chain of evidence. Where 
the facilities for behaving ill, which unlimited freedom 
in the colony afforded, proved an insufficient tempt- 
ation, we are furnished with the final test, and the 
most complete that could be obtained, of the sincerity 
of the prisoners' previous professions, and of the cor- 
rectness of the estimate which had been unanimously 
entertained by officers, commissioners, and surgeon- 
superintendents. The'testimony of the Geelong So- 
ciety, that the conduct of the early exiles was thus 
satisfactory, is explicit, — is the result of experience, 
and is therefore conclusive. 
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This was not the testimony of a depressed colony, 
eager to obtain cheap labour, and regardless of the 
moral character of the labourer. In the resolutions 
quoted, the Geelong Emigration Society expressly 
stipulated, that if future '* exiles'^ were to be con- 
signed to the colony, they "should be equally re- 
formed and respectable with those already sent." 
Upon this condition, they stated it to be their impres- 
sion, "that 1200 additional exiles would Jind remune- 
rative employment annually in that district alone." 
But they added an emphatic warning, that any dete- 
rioration in the moral character of the exiles would be 
fatal to their reception. 

This testimony, therefore, is not at all affected by 
the circumstance, that a subsequent class of exiles, 
selected on different principles, did not obtain a like 
unanimous testimony in their favour. 

Classification of the Prisoners. 

In reference to any discrepancy between the early 
and more recent accounts of the exiles, a recurrence 
to the history of the several arrangements for the dis- 
posal of the prisoners becomes important. The facts, 
I believe, are not generally known. 

It was originally intended to have consigned the 
whole of the Pentonville prisoners to Van Diemen's 
Land in three classes. The first, or most hopeful 
class, were to have received tickets-of-leave ; the 
second class, whose reformation was considered 
doubtful, were to have received probation passes ; the 
third class, who appeared to have derived little moral 
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improvement from the discipline, were to have passed 
through the probation gangs. According to this ar- 
rangement, the first draught, consisting of 379 prison- 
ers, was classed as follows : — First class, recommended 
for tickets-of-leave, 288, which was in the proportion of 
about 75 in 100 ; second class, 78 ; third class, 13 : 
three had been previously removed as incorrigible. 
When these classes were on the point of embarkation, 
despatches arrived from Van Diemen's Land, which 
described the depressed moral and financial condition 
of that colony. Prospects had been held out to 
these men which, it was now found, could not be 
reaUzed; the order for their embarkation was 
consequently suspended, and arrangements were 
made for sending a carefully selected number of the 
first class to Port Philip. That colony, however, 
being exempted from receiving convicts, it was ne- 
cessary that these men should be landed free; and 
pardons were accordingly granted to them, upon 
condition of their not returning to the United King- 
dom until the expiration of their sentences. This 
was the origin of the " eooile^^ or " conditional par- 
don" class. Under this new arrangement, 176 of the 
original first class were selected for **mZ^5," and 
were embarked for Port Philip ; the remainder re- 
tained their former position, and, with the original 
second class, were consigned to Van Diemen's Land. 
During the following year, the same arrangements 
were adhered to, and the prisoners were selected for 
the several classes in about the same proportions. 
Among the second and third classes, some were 
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suspected to be unchanged, or imperfectly reclaimed ; 
but many were hopeful ; vice was loosening its hold, 
and resolutions of amendment were gathering strength. 
They were exposed, however, to the most severe 
temptations. The colony was flooded with convicts 
— ** old hands,'' fresh from the training of the gangs 
and penal stations. The labour market was glutted ; 
and thousands of tickets-of-leave-holders were wan- 
dering unemployed, or were glad to barter returning 
liberty for a subsistence in the penal gang or barrack. 
It was among such competitors and companions that 
the new comers were called upon to earn an honest 
living, and to maintain an inflexible virtue. When a 
reformation confessedly feeble or faulty was subjected 
to such temptations, partial defection was inevitable. 
Such a result, however, does not disprove the pre-exist- 
ence of reformatory influence. We are precluded by the 
highest authority, from admitting corruptions induced 
by evil communications, as evidence against previous 
good manners. Nevertheless, these men, as a body, 
elicited the approbation of the Lieutenant-Governor 
for their excellent moral conduct. 

The conditional pardon granted to the exiles con- 
ferred, as already stated, unrestricted liberty in the 
colony. From the day these men landed they were 
perfectly free ; they could take engagements or refuse 
them — work for themselves or not work at all — linger 
in the towns, or leave the colony if they had the 
means; the sole condition imposed upon them was 
that of not returning to the United Kingdom for the 
term of their sentences. To be placed in this class 
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was a great boon to a thoroughly reformed convict ; 
but it was a severe trial of reformation, inasmuch as 
it afforded the utmost facility for a return to vicious 
practices if the disposition remained. The measure 
was, in reference both to the prisoners and the colony, 
an experiment dictated by the exigences of the case ; 
but it was an experiment which, if successful, pro- 
mised to be a valuable element in the general system 
of convict discipline. As such it was at first con- 
ducted with the care which its importance deserved, 
and with an impartial wish on the part of those with 
whom it originated,* to ascertain its results with cor- 
rectness. To the anxiety of the Home Government 
to obtain truthful information^ and to consult the 
feelings of the colonist, are to be attributed the inves- 
tigation instituted by the Geelong Emigration Society, 
and the meeting at which they adopted the resolutions 
already quoted. Everything concurred to give weight 
to those resolutions. The Society was an association of 
private individuals, acting without any official pressure 
to induce them to support a pre-arranged plan, and 
called upon as the protectors of the colony to give a 
candid opinion for the guidance of Government. The 
caution observed by them in forming their opinion, as 
clearly indicated in the resolutions, and the indepen- 
dent tone in which that opinion is expressed, espe- 
cially the warning against sending out any exiles not 
*' equally reformed" with the first, entitle that testi- 

* The Earl of Derby was at that time Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, and Sir James Graham for the Home Department. 
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mony to implicit confidence, and render it decisive 
evidence of the success of the experiment. 

What the causes were which led to a subsequent 
deterioration in the character of the exiles is a distinct 
question. There can be no doubt that the relinquish- 
ment of an equally scrupulous classification of the 
prisoners on their removal was one chief cause. Such 
was the depressed condition of Van Diemen's Land, 
that the prospects of a convict in that colony were 
almost hopeless, and the Pentonville prisoners were 
consequently placed indiscriminately in the exile class, 
with the exception of a small proportion of the worst 
characters.* 

The following Table will exhibit, with exactness, 
the change which took place in the system of classifi- 
cation : — 

Tabls showing the Classification, on Moral Grounds^ of all Prisoners 
discharged from Pentonville in the ordinary Manner^ during the 
continuance of the "Eonle^' System, 



Yean. 


" Exiles," or 

"Conditional 

Pardon" Class. 


2nd Class, or 

Ticket-of-leave 

Headers. 


8rd Class, or 
Probationary 
Pass Holders. 


Removed as 

incorrigible or 

unimproved. 


1 


1844, 1845 


255 


126 


92 


22 


495 


1846, 1847, 1848 


839 


58 


8 


27 


932 


Totals. 


1094 


184 


100 


49 


1427 



It will hardly excite surprise that the proportion of 

* A considerable number of prisoners were also consigned to the 
same district^ as exiles from the Millbank and Parkhurst Prisons, 
without haying passed through Pentonville at all. 

C2 
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transported convicts thoroughly reformed should not 
have been so large as 88 in everj^ 100. Many of these 
men thankfully availed themselves of the advantages 
conferred by the conditional pardon, and appUed 
themselves honestly and industriously to such occu- 
pations as offered. But there were among them old 
offenders, unreclaimed, and the freedom which with 
others aided virtue by rewarding it, to these afforded 
encouragement to licentiousness. 

The correctness of this explanation of the change 
which took place in the character of the exiles is 
strikingly corroborated by the following passages in 
a despatch from His Excellency, Mr. Latrobe, the 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Colony of Port Philip, 
dated Melbourne, March 10th, 1849: — "And there 
is no doubt but that, during the years 1845-6, the 
exiles that were introduced were upon the whole 
carefully selected, and not unworthy of the favour 
shown them. The readiness alone with which they 
were welcomed, and met with employment, was, 
doubtless, much to their advantage. . . Subsequent 
importations, however, did not come up to the stand- 
ard. ... It is not to be wondered at that the 
exiles, as a class, fell into general disrepute ; and there 
can be no doubt, but many of those amongst them, 
whose conduct was unexceptionable ^ have participated 
in the odium which attaches to the name, and have 
been placed in circumstances of disadvantage ac- 
cordingly." 

It will be seen that, between the description of the 
facts as they were observed by the Lieutenant-Governor 
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in the colony, and the preceding explanation of the 
cause which led to those results, there is an exact 
coincidence. And possibly it may add weight to the 
evidence arising from this coincidence, that the results 
were described in ignorance of their cause, while it 
happened that the preceding explanation of the cause 
had been written by me before the perusal of the 
despatch. There could not be a higher authority than 
Mr. Latrobe ; and when, after the mixed results of 
subsequent years, he adheres to the opinion that the 
first exiles merited the unUmited freedom of the colony, 
and that, to the last, '' the conduct of many amongst 
them was unexceptionable,'* his testimony furnishes 
strong corroboration of the resolutions of the Geelong 
Emigration Society, and of the whole of the evidence 
to the success of the original system.* Those exiles 
included, it has been seen, about fifty in a hundred, 
and the more recent exiles, about ninety in a hundred, 
of air the prisoners embarked. It never was contended 
by the authors of the separate system, that all cri- 
minals would be completely reformed by it, but that 
it would effect the greatest practicable amount of re- 
formation; and certainly the accumulated evidence 
which has been adduced justifies their anticipations. 

It is my deliberate conviction, — I write with an 
intimate knowledge of the history of the prison, — that, 
provided the original discipline had been maintained 
in its^ full integrity, a considerable number of our 
convicts might have been disposed of in the Aus- 
tralian colonies, with results as completely satisfac- 

* For some additional testimony, see Appendix III. 
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tory as those which attended the experiment with 
the first Pentonville prisoners. The caution at first 
exercised in the classification of the Exiles might 
again have been observed ; and for a class so selected, 
the conditional pardon promised to be a highly ad- 
vantageous arrangement. A much larger class might 
safely have been intrusted with a more restricted 
degree of liberty under the '"ticket-of-leave," and 
subject to a well-ordered system of summary juris- 
diction. Under such conditions many might have 
been kept in check, whose reviving or feeble virtue 
would not bear the trial of unqualified freedom. 

The disposal of the irreclaimable convict would still 
have remained a diflScult problem ; but the difficulty 
would have been considerably less than that which is 
now experienced in disposing of the whole of the 
convicts, with scarcely any outlet. It is the undis- 
tinguished diffusion of incorrigible criminals among 
the whole body of the convicts, that renders the 
problem of convict discipline, at present, almost 
insuperably difficult. If the amount of this incor- 
rigible criminality were distinctly ascertained, and 
reduced within its actual limits, we might then more 
readily discover and apply the specific measures 
required. 

Decrease of Reformation. 

Such had been the results of the original system of 
discipline, when those changes were introduced by 
which each of its distinctive characteristics has been 
impaired. Already there had been one or two partial 
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movements in the same direction ; and in an experi- 
mental prison these slight changes, viewed as tentative 
measures, had not been without their value. It would 
be tedious to trace such intermediate variations, either 
in the discipline or in its results ; but it may be con- 
fidently affirmed that there was nothing in the results 
at that time to justify the expectation that, even under 
the discipline as it was then administered, reformation 
would be so general among the whole body of con- 
victs, that they might with safety be thrown together, 
during protracted periods, at the public works. Those 
changes had also afforded indications, not to be mis- 
taken, that there could be no departure from the integ- 
rity of the original system without a lessening of its 
efficiency. No sooner, however, were those changes in 
the system carried into full effect, than the deteri- 
oration in the moral results became marked and 
extensive. 

I have endeavoured to point out clearly the kinds of 
evidence by which reformation can be proved to have 
taken place under the original system ; it is the 
altered character of the same kinds of evidence that 
has proved the decrease of reformation under the 
altered system. Those indications by which the visitor 
was formerly convinced of powerful moral influence, 
as he passed from cell to cell, were no longer met with 
to the same extent. The conversation and demeanour 
of the prisoners became changed ; there was less of 
interest, of attention, of inquiry; there was more 
recurrence to the subject of their crimes, and more 
protestation of innocence. These last are the moral 
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features which characterise the ordinary gaol in the 
absence of extensive reformation. 

After these changes, when the prisoners were asso- 
ciated at Pentonville, before removal, the reports of 
those who could be trusted respecting their com- 
panions presented a painful contrast to what they had 
been. Formerly ^ there had been small parties of bad 
men, and the majority greatly improved : now, the 
proportions of the bad and the good were reversed ; it 
was a small party of well-disposed men, and the rest 
unchanged or imperfectly reclaimed. On these occa- 
sions, when the prisoners were first removed after the 
reduction of the term of separate confinement, it was 
so obviously an object of importance to ascertain 
correctly their moral character, that my inquiries were 
made with great care. The prisoners from whom I 
obtained my information were both the best con- 
ducted and the most intelligent, of whom the most 
favourable opinion was entertained by all the superior 
officers. If these men were not truthful, not a man 
was reformed ; if they were, then the change was 
unquestionable. The change thus indicated in the 
results of the discipline was not a decrease of religion 
only, but also of reformation; and the conversation 
was not merely vicious, it was criminal. Nor was it 
an insignificant fact that, after these men had been 
associated for some weeks, they were reported to 
have grown worse. • As evidence of the actual results 
at a particular prison, these facts may be undeserving 
of publicity ; but as the results of a national experi- 
ment, their publication seems to be required. There 
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can be no hesitation in accepting them as truthful 
evidence. It would not be possible to assign any motive 
which could have induced the early prisoners to have 
reported favourably of each other, and these to have 
reported unfavourably, except the truthfulness of the 
testimony in both cases ; and, in fact, the credibiUty of 
the evidence in each case is very greatly strengthened 
by this difference. 

Of the Criminal Classes from which the Pentonville 
Prisoners have been selected. 

It is certain that this change in the moral results 
at Pentonville cannot be accounted for, except to a 
limited extent, by any change in the criminal char- 
acter of the prisoners. As the facts, however, in 
reference to this question, are somewhat complicated 
and are of considerable importance, they require 
investigation. The prison having been designed as 
an experiment in penal discipline, it was wisely deter- 
mined at once to subject the new system to a severe 
test, by appropriating the prison exclusively to 
convicts under sentence of transportation. In the 
selection of this class of criminals there were two 
advantages. The length of their sentences allowed 
the whole of the prisoners to be subjected to a 
uniform term of eighteen months' separate imprison- 
ment ; and the discretionary power vested in the Secre- 
tary of State, to determine their final destination, 
afforded facilities for carrying out the arrangements 
subsequent to removal. The long imprisonment was 
intended to allow time for the full development of the 
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moral influence of the system, and at the same time 
to act as a severe test of its efiects upon the mental 
and bodily health. Transports, moreover, as being 
convicted of grave ofiences, were a class of criminals 
which afforded a severe test of the reformatory efficacy 
of the system.* They were also the class in dealing 
with whom, owing to the gravity of their crimes, the 
social and political embarrassment is the greatest, and 
whose reformation would therefore have afibrded the 
greatest recompense to the state for the outlay incurred 
in the experiment. 

At the same time, since the express object for 
which the prison had been erected, as defined by Act 
of Parliament, was the reformation of offenders, it was 
deemed most consistent with the intentions of the 
legislature, that this prison should be occupied with 
convicts whose previous career left some hope of their 
deriving benefit from the discipline. The rigour of the 
discipline, the duration of the imprisonment, and the 
instruction, had been so adjusted as to render that dis- 
cipline, in the opinion of the founders of the system, 
adequate to the correction of even transported convicts. 
But it had not been organized by them as adequate to 
the punishment or reformation of those who had 
evinced the last excesses of depravity, or an invincible 
pertinacity in crime. The effect of the system, even 
upon the class of very grave offenders, to whom it was 
first applied, was problematical. It was for experience 
to determine this question ; and the result of that 
experiment would have supplied data for an estimate, 

* See an extract from the Third Report of the Inspectors, con- 
tained in a Note at page 2. 
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with what degree of hope, and with what modifications, 
the experiment might have been extended to these 
worst classes among transports who, after all, constitute 
not one per cent, of the whole prison population. 

By the opponents of the system, however, this 
selection has been adduced as accounting for the early 
results. But this objection is founded upon an over- 
sight of the fact already stated — that Pentonville was 
from the first appropriated exclusively to convicts under 
sentence of transportation. There are two grounds upon 
which transportation is inflicted; — the nature of the 
offence, — and the character of the offender. Where this 
most severe of all secondary punishments is awarded, 
the character of the criminal will have been notoriously 
bad, or the crime will have been grave and aggravated. 
There are exceptional cases, but as a class, transports 
are the most heinous or the most hardened offenders. 

The number of criminals yearly consigned to 
prisons of England, Wales, and Scotland, ranges not 
very wide of 150,000. Of these, the number con- 
victed of offences which render them liable to trans- 
portation ranges somewhere about 30,000, and of 
these the number actually sentenced to transportation 
is (in round numbers) about 3000. It was from this 
residuum of all the crime of Great Britain that Pen- 
tonville had to be filled. The prison contained 508 
prisoners ; and as the average term of imprisonment 
was eighteen months, it could only receive about ten 
per cent, of the 3000 transports. It was therefore 
from those 3000 who, unless justice be made 
nugatory in its administration, must as a body be the 
most ill-conditioned and ill-deserving felons out of ten 
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times their number, that about 300 were annually 
selected for Pentonville. The selection of the early- 
prisoners, when that selection had to be made from 
such a class, is not sufficient to account for the re- 
markable success of the original discipline. 

The following Table will show the exact criminal 
character of the first 1500 prisoners, which nearly 
complete the number admitted during the continuance 
of the original system. 

Table showing the Crimea of the first 1500 Prisoners admitted into 

Pentonville. 

Description of Crimes. Number of Prisoners. 

Burglary, Housebreaking, Shopbreaking, &c 234 

Horse, Sheep, and Cattle-stealing 138 

Robbery, ditto with violence ; and Highway Robbery 65 

Forgery, and uttering Forged Instruments 43 

Embezzlement, and Robbing Employers 41 

Receiving Stolen Property 26 

Night-poaching, armed, and Assaulting Keepers. ... 15 

Post-office Robberies 13 

Manslaughter, Attempts at Murder, and Cutting and 

Wounding 8 

Riot, and Riot and Assault 8 

Rape, and Assaults with Intent, &c 7 

Arson 6 

Obtaining Money and Goods under False Pretences 6 

Bigamy 4 

Coining, and Uttering Base Coin 3 

Perjury 2 

Administering Drugs to Produce Abortion 1 

Killing Cattle 1 

Misdemeanors 4 

Larceny and Theft of various kinds, and Felonies un- 
defined 866 

Desertion^ and other military offences 9 

Total 1500 
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Tablb showing the Numbers known to have been previously convicted, 
and not known to have been previously convicted, among the 
first 1500 Prisoners, 

Previously convicted 512 

Not known to have been previously convicted 988 

Total 1500 

It will be seen from these Tables that, notwithstand- 
ing the care at first exercised to secure a hopeful class 
of prisoners, a considerable number of those selected 
were guilty of grave crimes, and were known to have 
been previously convicted. 

But the invalidity of this objection to the success of 
the original discipline is most conclusively established 
by the fact, that reformation was not by any means 
limited to those who, according to the only tests of 
criminality available for the selection, were the least 
criminal. Prisoners guilty of the graver classes of 
offences, and previously convicted, succeeded in ob- 
taining conditional pardons and '* tickets-of-leave," in 
proportions not greatly varying from those in which 
the same tokens of reformation were adjudged to 
others. The gratifying results will appear in the 
following Tables : — 
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It is difficult to iet^ine .hich da^s of orim^ in 

the above Table can be regarded otherwise than as 
grave, when the circumstances connected with each 
particular case were considered to deserve transporta- 
tion. In the division which is made, those included 
under the first bracket are characterised by violence, 
with the exception of seventeen cases of forgery, coin- 
ing, and bigamy, which must be considered as most 
grave crimes on special grounds. If this division is 
accepted as correct, then we have in this Table specific 
returns, showing the deeply important fact, that of 
prisoners convicted of very grave offences, five- 
twelfths were, after having been subjected to the 
original discipline, judged worthy of conditional par- 
dons ; while the reports of Dr. Hampton and of the 
colonists, show with equal certainty that those par- 
dons were merited. It is also to be observed that, 
in addition to this proportion of exiles, about one-fourth 
of those convicted of the gravest offences obtained 
ticketS'Of 'leave, which is the highest class now awarded 
to the convicts whose conduct is most exemplary. 
And these results are the more satisfactory, since, 
under the careful system of classification which then 
prevailed, increased evidence of reformation was 
required in the cases of these prisoners, to outweigh 
the unfavourable presumption raised by the nature of 
their crimes. 

The following Table will exhibit the corresponding 
comparison of the classification, on moral grounds, of 
those who had, and of those who had not, been pre- 
viously convicted among the first 500 prisoners : — 
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It will be remarked that, among these prisoners, the 
proportion known to have been previously convicted 
was small. But it is also to be observed, that the 
results obtained with that proportion did not very 
widely differ from those obtained with the rest. Of 
those previously convicted, conditional pardons, the 
highest token of reformation, were obtained by rather 
more than one-third; while of those not previously 
convicted, they were obtained by rather less than half. 
If the ticket-of-leave holders are added to the exiles, 
these two favourable classes together constitute one- 
half of those known to have been previously con- 
victed. It is also important to observe, that the 
number removed as incorrigible or unimproved, 
although bearing a larger proportion to the entire 
number in one class than in the other, was not great 
in either class. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the classification indicated, not so much the 
amount of reformation actually effected, as the degree 
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of confidence reposed in it. At that time, however, 
considerable caution was observed in reposing that 
confidence, especially in recommending any prisoner 
for the class of exiles. Previous convictions were 
therefore justly allowed a degree of weight as pre- 
sumptive evidence against prisoners ; and the remark- 
able testimony of Dr. Hampton is conclusive evidence, 
that considerable moral improvement had taken place 
among the whole body of the prisoners, and that it 
was by no means limited to the exiles, although that 
class elicited his special approbation. It cannot, 
therefore, be deduced from these results, that the 
success of the original system depended upon the 
exclusion of a larger proportion of prisoners pre- 
viously convicted.* The conclusion which these 
results do sustain is, that under a rigorous and 
efficient administration of the separate system, re- 
formation is hopeful to a considerable extent among 
a large proportion of convicts. This is the encou- 
raging and important inference. 

Results, subsequently obtained, were such as to 

* One case occurred among these 500 prisoners which will illus- 
trate the error of the opinion, that no great amelioration was effected 
among those previously convicted. A prisoner was convicted of 
larceny; it was not known that he had been previously imprisoned, 
and he was sentenced to seven years transportation. It was ascer- 
tained, however, that this man had been a professional housebreaker 
for years, and that he had not only broken into houses, but that he 
had broken out of more than one prison. The moral change produced 
by Divine grace in this man was considered, by all who knew him, 
to be remarkable. But he is included among the 427 not known 
to have been previously convicted; and he received only a ticket- 
of-leave. 

D 
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corroborate this conclusion. The next 1000 pri- 
soners included a very much larger proportion of the 
previously convicted. It must be admitted, that 
experience of the eflfect of the system upon these 
1000 prisoners, was sufficient to prove, what indeed 
might have been anticipated- — that the reformation of 
those who were older and more hardened in crime 
was a work of greater difficulty than the reformation 
of those who were less hardened. The amount of 
thorough reformation effected among these prisoners 
was certainly not so great in proportion as among the 
first 500; but still, there was an extensive ameliora- 
tion, and many were decidedly reformed. It is much 
to be regretted that, in consequence of the classifica- 
tion of the more recent prisoners not having been 
equally scrupulous, we cannot obtain accurate evidence 
as to the amount of their reformation. The fact, 
however, is not unimportant that, among these thou- 
sand prisoners, with a very much larger proportion pre- 
viously convicted, conditional pardons were awarded to 
very nearly ninety in every hundred embarked. 

This fact alone is sufficient evidence, that in the 
opinion of all parties personally cognisant of the 
actual results of the original system, reformation was 
still extensive among these thousand prisoners. The 
classification, however, by which so large a propor- 
tion of the prisoners received conditional pardons, 
continued down to the period at which the changes 
were introduced into the system. The great decrease 
of reformation, which became so marked immediately 
after these changes, cannot therefore be accounted 
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for by any difference in the criminal character of. 
the prisoners. For, although the prisoners, at the 
time of those changes in the system, included a 
larger proportion of the previously convicted than 
at first, there was no great difference between their 
criminal character and the criminal character of those 
who had immediately preceded them. Nor, indeed, had 
the practice of selecting them expressly for Pentonville 
been abandoned in the case of those prisoners whose 
conduct, during their association before removal, pre- 
sented so painful a contrast to the conduct of the 
early prisoners. It was in 1849 that those removals 
took place; but the prisoners removed in 1849 had 
been admitted in 1848, or in the spring of the same 
year ; and until this period, all prisoners admitted to 
Pentonville were still selected at Millbank, by the In- 
spector of Prisons for the Home District. At this 
period, although the proportion of old offenders was 
greater than formerly, still these formed only a 
portion of the prisoners; and such characters had 
been admitted from the first. Deterioration, there- 
fore, in the criminal character of the prisoners will 
not account for the deterioration in the moral results. 
The selection of the prisoners on admission had not 
been discontinued in the case of those who were first 
removed under the altered system ; and reformation, 
after the changes in the system, not only decreased 
among the gravest offenders, but also among those 
not guilty of the graver forms of crime, and not previ- 
ously convicted. The prison still continued to receive 
a considerable number of prisoners, not differing in 

D 2 
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their criminal character from the first prisoners ; and, 
under the altered discipline, these, as well as others, 
exhibited a great decrease of reformation. 

Towards the close of 1849, however, an important 
change took place in the assignment of prisoners 
to Pentonville. The lightness of their crimes, and 
hopefulness of reformation, were no longer made 
the grounds of their selection ; all classes of convicts 
were admitted without distinction; in some cases 
prisoners were selected for this prison on account of 
the gravity of their crimes, the length of their sen- 
tences, and some because they were found hopelessly 
incorrigible at other convict establishments. After 
this change the prison became characterised by worse 
than an absence of reformation. For this change as 
to the criminal character of the prisoners took place 
concurrently vrith the changes in the system. Men 
guilty of most atrocious crimes, habituated to all the 
villany practised at the hulks and worst prisons in 
England, and in many cases as ungovernable as they 
were depraved, were selected for Pentonville at the 
same time that the discipline was relaxed, the term 
reduced, and the amount of moral instruction dimi- 
nished. It is certainly cause for astonishment that 
upon such men, under such conditions, the discipline, 
for the short time that they remained subject to it, 
had some efiect. RefcunnatioaQi was scarcely to be 
hoped for; but many were somewhat subdued. A 
remarkable example oi^ the effictency of the system, as 
compared with as^^ociated impanscounexit, occonred in 
the e«ise oi about fadty cf the worst pnsonefs firom 
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the. hulks. At Pentonville these men conducted 
themselves comparatively well. After three months 
of separation they were removed to the associated 
prison at Portland. There, within three days, they 
mutinied, were flogged under a miUtary guard, and 
were then returned to Pentonville for a further term 
of separation. Notwithstanding the exasperation pro- 
duced upon had men hy these circumstances, they 
again conducted themselves, on the whole, well, until 
they were transported to Norfolk Island. Such indi- 
cations of the powerful influence of seclusion, even 
where the system has been defective, would encourage 
the experiment of subjecting the most heinous ofienders 
to prolonged terms of a rigorous and effective dis- 
cipline. 

It certainly would have been a deeply interesting 
experiment, if the very worst classes of felons had 
been subjected to the original system, with its rigorous 
seclusion and protracted term. It would in all pro- 
bability have been a more successful experiment, if in 
proportion to the increased criminality of the prisoners, 
increased precautions had been used to render the 
discipline effective ; if the term of imprisonment had 
been prolonged to two or three years ; and if special 
measures had been employed for their moral instruc- 
tion. The results actually obtained at Pentonville 
appear to justify the hope that by such a course, crime 
in its worst forms, and in a considerable number of 
cases, might have been successfully encountered. 

Between the moral results produced upon the very 
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worst class and those produced among the early 
prisoners, no comparison can be fairly drawn. But 
I have already stated that the recent prisoners have 
not all been of this excessively depraved character ; 
and that a large proportion of them has not differed 
from those first admitted. In their cases the com- 
parison may be correctly instituted, and from such 
a comparison the conclusion is indisputable, that there 
has been a deterioration in the moral results, propor- 
tional to the infringements upon the system. 

So long as our attention is limited to this prison it 
is painful to contemplate the change. Disastrous, 
however, as these immediate results have been, it may 
be hoped that an indirect and important advantage 
will accrue from them. The truthfulness of the 
evidence to the unparalleled success of the early 
discipline derives strong confirmation from the con- 
trast. When, under an altered system, the indications 
of reformation, which were so extensive at first, have to 
a considerable extent disappeared, increased weight will 
attach to that early evidence. The original system 
has now been subjected to the double testy and its 
efficacy attested by a twofold proof : when carried out 
in its integrity, the success of that system was 
unparalleled ; its distinctive characteristics were with- 
drawn, and that remarkable success disappeared. 
And since both those early indications of extensive 
reformation, and those later indications of decreased 
reformation, were precisely such as previous reasoning 
had deduced^ the credibility of the whole of the 
evidence is raised to a point which it is hardly 
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possible to exfceed. There may be some compensa- 
tion for the temporary loss of reformation, in proof so 
clear and strong, that if crime, in its graver forms, 
is to be successfully combated by the corrective 
influence of the prison, it is by the original Pen- 
tonville system, carried out in its integrity, that such 
a consummation is to be achieved. 

Under the influence of these considerations I pro- 
pose to investigate, somewhat more closely, the causes 
of those altered moral results. I enter upon the 
inquiry with confidence that its importance will be 
jnay justification. The extent to which crime has 
grown, its menacing attitude, the political embarrass- 
ment in disposing of our convicts, the general atten- 
tion which is being directed to the subject preparatory 
to some general movement, the concurrence of leading 
statesmen and of Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament in the conclusion that separate imprisonment 
is the system most effective both for punishment and 
for reformation^ — all appear to render the investiga- 
tion a momentous duty ; and I cannot, therefore, but 
hope for indulgence in*an attempt, however feeble, to 
throw light upon the methods for administering with 
the greatest efficiency that system upon which the 
Country, it appears, will have mainly to rely in deal- 
ing with the masses of her criminals. 
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SECTION 11. 



Of the Changes in the System^ and their Effects. 

I HAVE already enumerated the principal changes 
introduced into the system pursued at Pentonville. 
It will be necessary to describe them more fully, in 
order to trace their eflFects. I regret the impossibility 
of even describing those changes without appearing to 
criticise the recent management of this prison ; but 
the description is indispensable to elucidate the dis- 
tinctive differences between a successful and an un- 
successful discipline. 

1. At first, separation was rigidly enforced. The 
isolation of the criminal from other criminals was the 
basis of the whole system ; therefore it was jealously 
guarded by all the precautions which long experience 
had proved indispensable to preclude its evasion. In 
the construction of the prison, numerous and skilful 
contrivances were employed in order that the isolation 
of the cell, of the chapel, of the school, and of the 
exercising ground, might be preserved inviolate, while, 
at the same time, the claims of a common humanity 
were recognised and satisfied. To prevent the viola- 
tion of this fundamental principle, prisoners were pro- 
hibited from performing, about the prison, services 
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which afford facilities for communicating with each 
other *' on the sly ;" of any chance of which it is 
notorious that they avail themselves with surprising 
ingenuity. On no pretence whatever was one prisoner 
thrown into contact with another, until within a few 
days of emharkatipn. The well-known wilfulness and 
the cleverness of prisoners in evading the rules which 
prohibit intercourse were wisely met hy the appoint- 
ment of an adequate, well-paid, and trustworthy staff 
of officers, — the only measure by which an effective 
administration of discipline, under any system, can 
be insured. The corruption of officers by prisoners, 
and improper communications between officer and 
prisoner, — evils scarcely less mischievous than the 
intercourse of one prisoner with another, — were 
scrupulously guarded against. If a subordinate officer 
remained in a prisoner's cell beyond the passing 
minute required for the discharge of an admitted duty, 
he subjected himself to suspicion, and, if the practice 
was repeated, to severe penalties. 

And these precautions were successful. With rare 
exceptions, the subordinate officers were actuated by 
a unanimous desire to give effect to the known views 
of the governing body. They considered their situa- 
tions too good to be risked ; and if they were inclined 
to deviate, they were kept in check by a sufficient 
number of superior warders. The result was a disci- 
pline rigorous and effective. Interdicted communica- 
tions were promptly detected and suppressed ; and 
officers were rarely guilty of participating in violations 
of the discipline. The few abuses of this kind which 
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did occur, only proved that there had been no excess 
of caution; that increased experience was required 
completely to suppress the evil ; and that any relaxa- 
tion in the rules, or in their enforcement, would result 
in an increase of abuses. 

Nevertheless, each one of those early precautions 
has been dispensed with. Ten per cent, of the prison- 
ers are now associated in the general service of the 
prison, and are variously employed, in parties ranging 
from two to twenty. At the same time, the staff of 
officers has been too much reduced in numbers to 
allow of sufficient time and vigilance for enforcing the 
discipline with its original stringency. The result of 
these changes has been an extensive relaxation of 
the rigour of separation. From the prisoners in the 
cells, the pressure of a rigorous supervision was no 
sooner withdrawn than, true to nature and to habit, 
they commenced, by their accustomed methods, in- 
creased communications. With the prisoners placed 
in association the separate system is avowedly 
abandoned. 

2. The term of imprisonment at Pentonville was ori- 
ginally eighteen months. Before that time, however, 
had been completed by a sufficient number for em- 
barkation, those first on the list had undergone about 
two years' imprisonment. In 1848, the term was first 
curtailed to fifteen months. In 1849, the reduction 
was carried further, and twelve months was fixed upon 
as the maximum period of separation ; the time spent 
at Millbank, before removal to Pentonville, being in- 
cluded as part of that reduced term. If prisoners 
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could not be removed at the appointed period, they 
were placed in association at Pentonville, and worked 
together in parties of fifty or a hundred, for one, two, 
and nearly three months, during which time they were 
allowed unrestricted intercourse. 

The practical results of these successive regulations 
have been, that the average term of imprisonment for 
all prisoners removed in the ordinary way was, during 
the first five years, about nineteen months ; during 
1848, about sixteen months ; and during 1849 and 
1850, between eight and nine months, inclusive, in 
many cases, of a period of protracted association pre- 
vious to removal. 

3. I advert to the question of education^ in order 
to exhibit, as far as may be, a complete view of the 
experiment. It is also important to trace this moral 
element of the system, for this reason also, because it 
will be found that the amount of instruction has, pro- 
bably, no inconsiderable influence in the preservation 
of mental health. 

One schoolmaster for about 100 prisoners was 
the proportion originally allowed : afterwards it was 
reduced to one for 150. If the time of the masters 
had been wholly devoted to education, this re- 
duced number would have been suflicient. But a 
very large portion of their time has always been con- 
sumed in duties not directly or not at all connected 
with instruction : such as writing letters, keeping 
records, &c. With these drawbacks, little more than 
half the time of the three masters was given directly 
to the instruction of 450 or 500 depraved, and, for the 
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most part, ignorant men. After the- reduction of the 
term of imprisonment, this number became inadequate. 
In consequence of the more rapid transmission of pri- 
soners, a much greater portion of the masters* time was 
diverted to those other duties, and very little more 
than the time of one master was employed in direct 
instruction. At the same time, and from the same 
cause, the prison has recently contained a much 
larger number of the very ignorant ; and consequently, 
a much larger portion of the school instruction has 
been expended upon the mechanical, as distinguished 
from the moral part of education , Other causes have 
contributed to the same result. Thus, the educational 
arm of the original system has been partially paralyzed, 
and one most important element of reformation im- 
paired. 

4. The introduction of the second stage of punish- 
ment has effected a great change in the prospects of the 
prisoners. Originally the prisoner was transported 
directly from the separate prison to the colony, where 
he would be removed, as far as practicable, from his 
former companions in crime, and where he had a rea- 
sonable prospect of earning an honest living. At that 
time, everything was done that could be done, first, by 
the severity and reformatory influence of the system, 
to induce him to reform ; and then to secure to him 
the fruits of reformation. Under the existing arrange- 
ments, the prisoners are removed from the separate 
discipline to the hulks or other public works, there 
to undergo an intermediate imprisonment, in the society 
of other criminals, often old associates, for terms rang- 
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ing, according to the length of the sentence, from one 
year to five, and even to ten years. When that second 
stage of punishment is past, they are to be transported 
with tickets of leave ; but in the present attitude of 
the colonies it would be unjustifiable to betray the 
desponding and confiding convict into any sanguine 
hopes of well-doing from that remote indulgence. 
Thus, while at first the prospects of the convict were 
definite, and, within reasonable limits, encouraging to 
reformation, now, the hope which formerly sustained 
him under contrition, and stimulated him to better 
resolutions, is rendered uncertain and remote. 

Such have been the infringements upon the integrity 
of the original system. Their expediency upon the 
grounds of health and economy will be subsequently 
investigated; our first inquiry is as to the moral 
results. 

Practical men, and men of science, who had fuUy 
examined the question, had allowed that the details of 
the Pentonville system as at first established were 
soundly deduced from unquestioned laws of our moral 
nature, combined with the experience of half a century. 
There was, therefore, a very strong probability that any 
departure from that system, whether from the severity 
of its penal element, or from the efficiency of its direct 
reformatory agency, would be attended by a deteriora- 
tion in its moral results. That the introduction of 
the alterations described has been followed by a 
great decrease of reformation is a matter of fact, which 
has been already shown. It is much to have estab- 
lished the previous probability as a certain conclusion^ 
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by actual experiment. But since the evidence of these 
results rests upon personal testimony, it may be well 
to corroborate the correctness of that testimony by an 
inquiry into the principles involved in the successful 
and in the unsuccessful systems of discipline. Such 
an inquiry is desirable on another ground. If Penton- 
ville alone were affected, the facts adduced might be 
sufficient ; but the experience obtained at a model 
prison is chiefly valuable to guide and to warn in the 
general administration of prison discipline ; and prac* 
tical measures based upon particular results will be 
acted upon with greater confidence, when the general 
laws of which those results are the effects can be 
clearly* ascertained and estabUshed. There is reason 
to believe that in many prisons in which the separate 
system is nominally in force, the discipline is exten- 
sively evaded by interdicted communications. The 
different effects, also, of a longer and of a shorter term 
of separate confinement, and of the different degrees 
of hoprf inspired during imprisonment, by the pros- 
pects of the prisoner upon removal, are questions of 
general interest. I shall therefore submit the con- 
clusions upon these questions, to which I have been 
conducted during a personal observation of the work- 
ing of the two modifications of the discipline at this 
prison. The exact nature of those recondite moral 
influences by which the two systems of discipline 
have produced such different effects, may admit of 
difference of opinion. I offer my views upon that 
question with distrust of my own ability as a rea- 
soner ; but I feel much confidence in the completeness 
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of the data, — ^in the collection of which no pains 
have been spared ; and I have less hesitation as to 
the correctness of my conclusions, wh^ I consider 
that they coincide with those of the founders of the 
separate system, and with the unaltered views of the 
most (experienced members of the late board.* 

I. Of rigid and of lax separation. 

The comparative merits of a rigid and of a lax 
separation (as of all modifications of prison discipline), 
must be tested by their bearings upon the penal and 
the reformatory elements. 

Now the penal efiect of imprisonment, under what- 
ever system, is derived mainly from the privations 
which it involves. And certainly, a rigorous seclusion 
is an extreme privation. We all know the pertinacity 
with which man cUngs to his fellow-man. In the cell 
of the criminal^ moreover, his privations are aggravated 
by REFLECTION, by bitter recollections and anticipa- 
tions. Any break in that dreary isolation must be a 
considerable alleviation. The pains and the risks in- 
curred for the purpose of obtaining it, prove how great 
is the relief which such a break afibrds ; even though 
the coveted intercourse amounts only to the mere 
mimicry of companionship — a slip of paper, a whisper, 
or a signaLf But interdicted communications operate 

* In confirmation of this statement I may refer to a pamphlet 
(not puhlished) dated January, 1851, and bearing the signatures of 
B. C. Brodie, and R. Ferguson. — See Appendix^ No. IV. 

f The ingenious methods by which the discipline may be evaded 
and the relief which such communications afford, are exemplified in 
the tale of Alexander Andrayne, published by Messrs. Chambers in 
their Miscellany, Vol. XI. — See Appendix^ No. V. 
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most injuriously against the reformatory influence. I 
am aware that a dilfferent opinion will be entertained 
by some : — it will be thought that no harm can accrue 
from a signal, a word, or a knock. But from what I 
have witnessed at Pentonville, I am satisfied that such 
violations of the discipline do obstruct reformation. 
It has happened more than once, that when the altered 
or unsatisfactory state of the prisoner's mind has led 
me to suspect such practices, these suspicions have 
been verified. 

In truth, every argument for the separate system is 
an argument for total isolation. When prisoners are 
able to evade the separate discipline, their communi- 
cations, though apparently trivial, are frequently most 
vicious and contaminating ; and even when harmless 
in themselves, their efiects are indirectly injurious. 
By contrivances for success and impunity ; by the 
anticipation of the prohibited pleasure ; by the train of 
thought which they originate ; by the dread of detec- 
tion, these communications pre-occupy the mind and 
heart, to the exclusion of reproof and penitence. They 
foster cunning and dissimulation, — vices characteristic 
of the criminal, and of which it is most needful, but 
most difficult, to divest him. They are in all cases a 
studied violation of known duty ; and there can be 
small hope of inducing acquiescence in the justice of 
the punishment, in order to repentance, and amend- 
ment for the future, so long as the man is risking 
every remaining hope by the perpetration of a present 
oflence. 

But these communications exert their most potent 
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influence for evil, by the revival of demoralizing and 
criminal ideas. The depraved passions and lawless 
aims which possess the habitual criminal are "legion." 
It is the singular merit of separate imprisonment, that 
it breaks oflT, so far as it can be broken oflf by human 
agency, the former habit of thought and feeling. But 
by interdicted communications with fellow-prisoners, 
those old associations are revived. They play upon 
the soul Uke a galvanic battery of vice. 

There is also another influence, by which these vio- 
lations of the discipline counteract its beneficial eflfects. 
The success of our efforts to reform will depend, in a 
great degree, upon the attitude of the prisoner's mind. 
Habitual criminals, with few exceptions, enter the 
prison in an attitude of moral resistance. They en- 
counter reUgious or moral reproof, as all bad men 
encounter it, with a feeling of aversion. They know 
that you mean to reform them if you can ; they mean 
not to be reformed if they can help it. Few things 
tend more eflTectually to keep up that moral resistance 
than a studied evasion of the prison rules. It is true 
that habitual and hardened offenders constitute only a 
portion of prisoners ; but they are a numerous class. 
And even when the moral condition of the criminal 
does not amount to positive antagonism to reforma- 
tion, or when a sudden and severe punishment may 
have repressed for a time the resistance of the will, 
still the feeling of submission will long remain de- 
fective. Insubordination is of the very essence of 
criminality : and this moral resistance will not be com^ 
pletely brought under, imtil the prisoner is thoroughly 
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reformed. One end to be aimed at in dealing out 
punishment, is to impress the prisoner with the con- 
viction that there is over him an irresistible power. 
The deterring efficacy of punishment depends in a 
great degree upon its producing this impression. The 
most direct mode of subjugating one stubborn volition, 
is to induce the action of a stronger. Hence the error 
of those who deny the value of the penal element of 
prison discipline, and rely exclusively upon directly 
reformatory agencies. And hence, also, one funda- 
mental error of those theories which aim at repressing 
criminal propensities solely by industrial training, 
under artificial stimulants. The punishment, conse- 
quently, will do its work or fail, according as it does or 
does not produce a conviction, clear and lasting, that 
there is in the government of the country a power 
which can and will inflict whatever amount of punish- 
ment may be necessary for enforcing obedience to its 
laws ; that successful resistance is impossible, and the 
attempt to resist, madness. 

The importance of insuring this impression by a 
penal discipline, was not overlooked by the authors 
of the Pentonville system ; and one of their chief 
arguments for the isolation of the cell, was the con- 
sideration, that, of all methods of imprisonment, this 
is the most efiective for producing the moral impres- 
sion which I have described. 

But every violation of the discipline is directly 
counteractive of this influence. In the chapel, indeed, 
in the school, at exercise, and even in the cell, the dis- 
cipline may be evaded. Still, the separate cell renders 
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the complete, or almost complete, suppression of in- 
terdicted communications practicable^ provided only 
that the requisite supervision be exercised by a suffi- 
cient staflf of trustworthy officers.* But unless this 
condition be complied with, the architectural contri- 
vances of the prison will be nugatory, and the boasted 
virtue of the system a delusion. 

The association of prisoners in the service of the 
prisofi must operate injuriously; or else the whole 
system of separation is erroneous. Such a relaxation 
of the discipline is a direct mitigation of punishment, 
or equivalent to a considerable reduction of the term 
of imprisonment. The prisoners in association at 
Pentonville have repeatedly admitted this to me. A 
return to the ordinary discipline of the cell, is com- 
pared by them to a new sentence. That such must 
be the effect is obvious. The position of a prisoner 
at work in society Uke an ordinary tradesman or 
labourer — ^baking, or cooking, or cleaning, or brick- 
laying — differs but slightly, for the time, from that of 
the prison-servant who is working beside him. The 

* Upon this important question I have the satisfaction to find 
that my experience is in accordance with the opinion of the Dnke 
of Richmond, as stated by his Grace in the evidence given by him 
before the recent Committee of the Hoase of Commons. In reply 
to a question which very clearly related to the reduction of the 
staff at Pentonville, his Grace is reported to have said, — " I think 
that it is very important that there should be a good staff in every 
prison in this country. Indeed, I think that that is one of the main 
questions, because you must not only have a real supervision, but 
you must have good men ; therefore I do not think they ought to 
be paid too little, or to be too hard worked." — See Minutes of EvU 
dence. Question 8235. 

E 2 
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want of wages, and the return to the cell for the 
hours of sleep, are to a great extent forgotten in the 
occupation of work, and in the excitement produced 
by escape from a more severe punishment. 

And on this account, also, the association of prison- 
ers in the general service of the prison, has proved an 
obstacle to reformation. Judicious punishment, when 
severely felt, has a powerful tendency to predispose 
for the reception of moral influence ; if, therefore, the 
efficiency of the punishment is impaired, reformation 
must be diminished. 

But these interruptions of the separation are at- 
tended by moral results which are directly injurious. 
Such a selection of the prisoners to be associated as 
shall preclude those consequences, is virtually im- 
practicable. It may be stipulated that none shall be 
selected but those whose cases present lighter forms 
of crime, few previous convictions, good conduct in 
prison, and, in short, the appearance of reformation. 
But when a considerable amount of every-day labour 
is systematically thrown upon prisoners, as the work 
must be done, prisoners must be selected who can do 
it. Some steady and even reformed men may be 
found ; but it is impossible to rely upon a succession 
of trustworthy felons. And even when prisoners are 
well-disposed, incipient reformation will be exposed to 
the greatest hazard from association with other crimi- 
nals. In truth, the evil is rather increased by the 
selection of the better-disposed prisoners ; since the 
efficiency of the discipline is thereby most impaired 
precisely in those cases in which reformation would 
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otherwise be most hopeful. There is the double 
danger of the employment of prisoners who will 
either corrupt or be corrupted. And then all 'the 
evils reappear which the separate system was expressly 
designed to remove. Such at least have been the 
results of association at Pentonville. 

There is a strong pressure upon prisoners in asso- 
ciation to conceal the evil doings of their compa- 
nions ; nevertheless, after the return to the system of 
association, and the reduction of the staff at Penton- 
ville, abuses of the usual character were soon found to 
have commenced. All was done in the administra- 
tion that could have been done to prevent those 
abuses ; but they are, on this account, the stronger 
evidence of the inherent error of employing prisoners 
in association. There is, in fact, no alternative be- 
tween contamination and rigorous isolation. 

II. Of the Term of Separation. 

That a reduction in the term of imprisonment at 
Pentonville, when our view is limited to that prison, 
has been a mitigation of that part of the convict's 
punishment, is self-evident. But it is not an unim- 
portant question, whether in the effects of the pro- 
tracted and of the reduced term, under this most 
severe and most reformatory discipline, there be not a 
difference in kind as well as in amount. Both from 
independent reasoning and from observation, it ap- 
pears to me that there is such a difference. 

Take the class of habitual or hardened criminals, 
the class with which our main difficulty lies. In the 
majority of cases, such men, as I have already 
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observed, enter upon their imprisonment in a spirit of 
dogged endurance, prepared not to give in, but to ** do 
their time," as their phrase is, — **to put it in;" 
and this stiffnecked perverseness will often be most 
resolute when it is least betrayed. Some will hold 
out through any length of any kind of punishment : 
many, however, will yield with time, provided the 
punishment be adapted to subduing them. The 
separate cell is of all modes of punishment the most 
potent for exhausting that antagonistic spirit of en- 
durance. By some even this system of imprisonment 
will be borne long; to many it will be excessively 
irksome at first ; — they will then become somewhat 
habituated to it ; but in a third period, a feeling of 
weariness will supervene ; and towards the close of a 
sufficiently protracted term, the punishment will, in a 
large proportion of cases, tell with great effect : the 
power of endurance will have been expended, and the 
stubborn will bent or broken. And then the punish- 
ment will have done its work. But for an extensive 
development of this exhaustive power, for the great 
bulk of hardened offenders, nine or twelve months are 
not sufficient. This is proved by- the results at Pen- 
tonville. 

Again, take the class of criminals upon whom some 
early impression may be produced. If the felons' 
doom is a degradation, with which they are as yet 
unfamiliar, and at which they are therefore horror- 
stricken ; if, from the weakness of the criminal passion 
or habit, or of external temptations, they are feebly 
propelled to crime, then this short but severe shock 
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may be enough. This class of prisoners, however, 
is that to which short imprisonments are usually 
adjudged. Among convicts sentenced to transporta- 
tion, such cases, unless the sentence is unjust, must 
be exceptional. But wherever there is the strong 
propensity or the strength of habit, or when moral 
and social restraints are feeble, as will very generally 
be the case with the convict, the good impression 
that is quickly formed will prove illusory. It is but 
the counterpart of a sick-bed repentance, the common 
type of unstable resolution. Even such impressions, 
however, are no unimportant gain. Those workings 
of the inner man will not all be fruitless ; and, if they 
are followed up by a sufficiently prolonged term of the 
same eflfective discipline, their early development is 
an invaluable result. But for those early impressions 
to expand and deepen into a principle of action, or a 
permanent habit of feeling,-^whether in the seclusion 
of the cell, or under the corrective influence of ad- 
versity in the world at large, — time is indispensable. 

Between an enduring and an unstable repentance 
induced by punishment, there is a difference in kind. 
In the one case, the will decides upon an imagined 
course of action, being actuated by transient and 
imaginary motives ; in the other case, the will itself 
appears to be put in abeyance, and to yield to the 
mastery of feelings fixed upon the side of virtue, by 
impressions painful and indelible. When this condi- 
tion is attained, the question of criminal compliance is 
not entertained ; there is no room for renewed deli- 
beration ; the necessity for resistance is a fore-gone 
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conclusion. The moral eflFect upon a man rendered 
permanently honest hy punishment^ is not fully em- 
bodied in the resolution, " Crime is what I will not 
do," but in the feeling, " The punishment of crime is 
what I cannot bear." 

In the absence of perfect moral rectitudCy the only 
security against crime is this dread of consequences. 
The Divine Master of the human heart has not dis- 
dained to deter from vice by the revelation of the im- 
passable gulf and the unquenchable fire. With the 
imprisoned criminal, in default of higher motives, the 
repression of the lawless passion is aimed at by the 
severity of penal inflictions, and of that severity dura- 
tion will be a most influential element ; only the dis- 
cipline which constitutes the punishment, while lasting, 
must be effective. 

It is by experience alone, as the proverb tells, that 
fools will learn wisdom ; and where folly is excessive, 
as with the criminal, the amount of experience must 
be in proportion. In ordinary life, it is by a repetition 
of misadventures, in the absence of heavy calamities, 
that the wayward and the weak-minded are schooled 
into prudence ; therefore, with the convict whose 
crimes have merited transportation, the discipline 
must be long, in order that the impression may be 
lasting. A rigid system of separation being that kind 
of punishment which is generally most dreaded by 
criminals, allows the minimum period of discipline ; 
still, however, there is a limit within which the effects 
of this discipline will be evanescent. 

In tracing the different effects of a longer and of 
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a shorter time of separate confinement upon the 
reformatory influence of the discipline, a similar dis- 
tinction may be drawn between the amount and the 
kind of the effect. Where there is any alienation of 
the heart from piety and virtue, a protracted term 
may be divided into two, and, with some prisoners, 
into three periods. First, with many there will be a 
time of ignorance or indifference, and with some of 
antagonism. Then will follow a period of attention, 
of interest, of acquirement. It is in a third period 
that a practical and personal application may be made 
with the greatest effect of the knowledge already 
acquired. The commencement of this phase in the 
moral character may by some be mistaken for refor- 
mation accomplished ; it is in truth only its begin- 
ning : it will be from the complete development of 
this influence, that the character will receive the 
lasting impress of virtue. 

The truth of this rule will not be overthrown by ex- 
traordinary religious results, produced by pre-eminent 
ministerial qualifications. An average and attainable 
standard must be adopted as the basis of general regu- 
lations. Besides, however much may be effected by the 
most successful minister in nine months, or in twelve 
months, much more might be effected by hun in eighteen. 
In different schools and congregations, the amount of 
good effected will be varied ; and success will in these 
cases be ascribed by the devout beUever to the gracious 
benediction of the Almighty. The extent of religious 
conversion is contingent upon the same influence in a 
prison. But extraordinary results of this character 
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do in no degree exonerate man from complying, to the 
utmost of his power, with those laws which the Creator 
has established for the ordinary moral government of 
mankind. Even in purely spiritual things, and much 
more in moral, man's efforts must be proportioned to 
his aims. In truth, a penal system ought to take 
cognizance of religious results only so far as they 
subserve the ends of social virtue, or may be attained 
collaterally with reformation. In measuring out 
human punishment, both the oflFence and the offender 
must be dealt with as distinct from sin and the Divine 
judgments upon the sinner ; and legal inflictions 
cannot be restricted by extraordinary displays of the 
Divine clemency. Society, in coercing its criminals, 
must adapt its measures to the laws of man's moral 
constitution. But to aim at extensive and permanent 
reformation among transported convicts, by moral 
means in a short time, is to act in contradiction to all 
the laws of human nature. 

It is most important to bear in mind, that with 
habitual offenders there is, from the very fact of the 
habit, a superinduced, and therefore double depravity. 
He is accustomed to do evil. If ever a moral revolu- 
tion is to be effected^ in the character of such men, 
there must be time allowed for its completion. Their 
heads and hearts are filled with licentious ideas and 
criminal passions. These springs of crime must be 
dried up by degrees. There must be continued cessa- 
tion from doing evil before the excessive action of 
those vicious propensities will subside, and those deep 
traces of habitual indulgence be obliterated. 
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And when this negative reformation is effected^ but 
half our work is done. There must be the infusion of 
virtuous principles; and when the transgressor has 
ceased to do evil^ he must learn to do well. If an 
enduring change is to be effected in the lives of bad 
men by moral means, it must be by frequent incul- 
cation , by contintrfb reflection, and after repeated 
internal struggles, that the rules and the sanctions of 
virtue will acquire their hold upon the affections and 
the mastery of the will. And however true it may be, 
that under the Divine influence of our holy religion, 
the bent of the heart may on a sudden be changed, yet 
it is not less important for the full development of 
even religious influence, that the sublime mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven should, in order to produce 
a permanent effect, distil gently, and be thoroughly 
absorbed into the soul.* How much time is necessary 
for effecting these results among the criminal classes, 
if effected at all, can be decided only by experience. 
The results at Pentonville, if that prison be adopted as 
an average standard, are evidence that among trans- 
ported convicts, not of the most depraved class, very 
much may be effected in eighteen months or two years ; 
but that nine or even twelve months are not sufficient 
for the full development of either the penal or the 
reformatory influence of the system. 

It has been by the results at Pentonville that I have 
been conduced to these conclusions. I entered upon my 
duties there after the first 500 prisoners had completed 

* This is the more necessary when men have grown up in 
ignorance of religion, as well as uninfluenced by it. 
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from twelve to eighteen months in their cells. Time 
will not soon eflFace from my memory the susceptibility 
of moral influence which characterised a very large 
proportion of them. With the prisoners subsequently 
admitted, the result has been similar. It was always 
as the original term of imprisonment ran on, and with 
the more depraved, chiefly towarH^ its close^ that these 
transgressors of the law of God and man, have one by 
one yielded to the correction of the place, to the 
upbraiding and reviving power of conscience, to the 
humanizing influence of sympathy, to the force of 
truth, and to the constraining power of the gospel. 

The prison records supply a striking proof of the 
correctness of these observations. 

The following Table will disclose the moral effect of 
the more protracted term, by the remarkable decrease 
of offences against the discipline of the prison, and of 
prison punishments, after the prisoner had passed nine 
or twelve months under the original discipUne. This 
Table exhibits the corresponding numbers of reports 
and punishments during the years 1844 and 1850. 

On the first of January, 1844, the prison contained 
601 prisoners, of whom nearly 400 had at that date 
completed terms at Pentonville, exceeding six and 
raiiging to twelve months ; the remaining 100 had been 
in the prison from three to six months. 

It was not until the 29th of November that these 
prisoners were removed, a very small number ex- 
cepted ; so that for ten months during that year the 
prison contained very few but old prisoners, who 
had completed above nine or twelve months' im- 
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prisonment under the original discipline. During 
the year 1850, the average term completed by the 
prisoners, on removal^ very slightly exceeded eight 
months. The prison was therefore filled during that 
whole year with prisoners who had undergone less than 
eight or nine months of the discipline. The numbers 
of the prison offences reported and punished during 
those years were : — 



Years. 


DaUy 

Average of 

Prisoners. 


Number of 
Offences 
reported. 


Number of 
Prisoners 
punished. 


Number of 
Punishments. 


1844 
1850 


456 
499- 


82 
368 


69 
227* 


82 
310 



What renders this return more striking is, that of 
those 69 prisoners, the whole number punished during 
1844, out of 500 prisoners and upwards, 40 were 
among the 100 prisoners last admitted^ and only 29 
were reported among the 400 who were undergoing 
the latter part of the protracted term. 

It ought to be taken into account, that during 1844 
the staff of officers was much more numerous than in 
1850 ; and consequently the number of offences not 
detected in 1850 was very much larger than in 1844. 
I am satisfied, from a variety of evidence, that, in 
1850, communications have taken place, without 
detection, to a very great extent. These are results 
which afford strong evidence of the beneficial effect of 
the original term of eighteen months. 

* Fourteen prisoners were exempted from punishment, on special 
grounds. These fourteen are not included in the 227. 
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And these conclusions^ I apprehend, will receive 
general assent. The permanent reformation of grave 
oflfenders must, I cannot doubt, be universally ad- 
mitted to depend in no small degree upon a gradual 
and complete development of the influences, be 
they penal or be they moral, by which that change is 
efiected. 

A criminal career, pursued as it ever is, at the risk, 
and almost at the certainty, of infamy and ruin in 
this world, as well as in the next, may be taken as a 
tolerably sure indication of a moral organization feeble 
if not defective. With the criminal, therefore, under 
these conditions, the recollection of a terrible penalty 
already incurred is the sanction superadded by the 
law in aid of better motives. But it is not upon the 
effect of the punishment, or the instruction at the time 
of its administration, but upon an effective recollec- 
tion of it in future, that the successful resistance 
to temptation will depend. And this result, which, so 
far as the prisoner himself is concerned, is our sole 
object in his punishment, will depend upon the vivid- 
ness or vigour with which, at the critical hour of trial, 
the recollections of the by-gone lesson or penalty will 
recur. But the repeated inculcation of truth, continued 
reflection, and what has been described as the exhaust- 
ive power of protracted separation, are the only avail- 
able means by which, as a general rule, depth and 
permanence of impression can be produced, and that 
vivid and vigorous recollection secured. 

Thiis the same conclusion is to be deduced from 
abstract reasoning, from the actual results at Penton- 
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yille, and from general experience. By every kind 
of evidence and of argument by which a contingent 
result can be attested, it is attested, that under the 
reduced term prisoners are removed from separa- 
tion unreformed, who, if they were retained longer, 
might be reformed ; and that others are removed from 
a discipline allowed to be the most reformatory, at a 
time when reformation, if begun, can only be beginning. 
But when men once depraved as these have been, and 
now only imperfectly reclaimed, are thrown back 
among old and criminal associates, this defective 
reformation cannot but oftentimes be blasted under 
the withering blight of such companionship. The 
dispossessed habitation, left vacant, welcomes the 
returning demon. 

III. Of Instruction. 

In a reformatory discipline, the part to be performed 
by instruction is twofold : — to impart knowledge, and 
to induce reflection. 

Upon the importance of the first it would be super- 
fluous to argue. That mankind are held to virtue in 
a great degree by knowledge of its rules and sanctions ; 
that ignorance of moral truth is therefore one extensive 
cause of crime ; and that instruction in virtue and 
religion is consequently one influential means of 
reforming criminals, are truths universally admitted. 
But it may not be so generally recognised that, to 
whatever extent crime may be attributable to the want 
of knowledge, it is still more largely attributable to 
the want of reflection. Whether criminals know 
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much or little, they all know more than they practise. 
And this discrepancy between knowledge and practice, 
arises chiefly from the want of reflection. Engaged 
with immediate results, the mind fails to realise re- 
moter consequences, and the connexion of present 
error with future suffering. 

This want of reflection is pre-eminently the cha- 
racteristic of the criminal. The habit is always wanting ; 
often the capacity for it is defective. It ought there- 
fore to be one chief aim in the instruction of a prison 
school, to develop this faculty and induce this habit. 

At Pentonville the system of instruction is well 
adapted for the attainment of this object. The pri- 
soners are assembled in classes of 50 or 100, and 
are collectively and catechetically taught ; while the 
peculiar construction of the place in which the school 
is held, is such as to prevent them from seeing or 
holding intercourse with each other. Thus, by this 
method of instruction, a habit of reflection is cultivated, 
while at the same time the mind is exercised on subjects 
pre-eminently calculated to reform, being occupied 
both with lessons of worldly prudence, and with the 
saving doctrines of revelation. The exercise of the 
faculty of reflection upon these renovating truths is, 
of course, powerfully stimulated by the return of the 
prisoner to his cell. 

To what extent it may be advisable to impart to 
prisoners any but moral and religious instruction, is a 
question upon which I do not oflfer an opinion. But 
since one end aimed at in the infliction of punishment 
is to induce offenders to desist from crime by the 
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kdx of its penalties, certainly instruction, which aids 
reason in recognised crime and punishment in their 
relations of cause and effect, must be calculated to 
render penal inflictions more effective. This kind of 
instruction is pre-eminently adapted to induce those 
processes of thought and feeling, by which the present 
perception of suffering passes into a lasting principle 
of action* At the same time, instruction in the sub- 
lime truths of religion wiU supply the highest motives 
to virtue. 

It is evident that a diminution of such instruction 
must have resulted in a decrease of reformation. 

4. Of the moral effect produced during separation by 
the prospect of protracted associated employment upon 
the Public Works. 

The limitation of the term of separate confinement 
to twelve months leaves that mode of imprisonment 
so manifestly inadequate as a punishment for all the 
graver forms of crime, that a period of imprisonment 
in association at the Public Works is added, after the 
removal of the convict from the cell. And this mode 
of imprisonment is so much less severe than continued 
isolation, that, in order to render it an equivalent 
punishment, its duration is doubled or quadrupled* 
But this addition of associated imprisonment, instead 
of compensating for the reduction of the term of 
separate confinement, in reality increases the evil. 
For not only is much reformation prevented, or left 
unstable, by the removal of the prisouer from the cell 
precisely at the point when most good may be effected, 

F 
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but, by a protracted employment in association with 
other criminals, the reformation which has been 
eflFected is in many cases destroyed : and the more 
the imprisonment under this congregated system is 
prolonged, the greater will be the extent of the 
demoralization. 

But the contamination which is engendered by this 
protracted association of criminals, is not the only 
injurious eflfect of that second stage of convict disci- 
pline. Even the anticipation of it, while the prisoner 
is undergoing the reformatory discipline of the cell, 
has a tendency to repress reformation. The late 
Committee of the House of Commons, concurring 
with some of the most experienced witnesses, was of 
opinion that "a great majority of prisoners " are open 
to the same motives and impulses which actuate other 
human beings."* But if they are, it is certain that 
their moral susceptibilities must be aflFected by their 
prospects ; and the anticipation of protracted im- 
prisonment in the society of other criminals cannot 
but exert a baneful influence. 

There is no single condition which, in the appre- 
hension of both the criminal himself and of all wise 
men, will so much facilitate his return to a virtuous 
course of life, as removal from the companionship of 
old associates in crime. On the other hand, to 

* I apprehend that this admission is only that they are open to 
inflaenee from the same kind of motives, not, in all cases, in the 
same decree. The resolution concludes : — ** and therefore that a 
system of encouragement to good conduct, and endeavours to inspire 
feelings of self-respect, self-reliance, and hopefulness for the 
FUTURE, .... ought to he adopted . . . ." 
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persevere in virtuous living, amidst the taunts, and 
seductions, and revived friendship of those old 
associates, is, though not impossible, at least regarded 
as impossible by him. And in very truth, it is only 
possible, because with Grod nothing can be impossible. 
But when prisoners are themselves aware of the 
extreme difficulty of remaining virtuous after they 
are thrown back into such association, certainly the 
effi)rt to become virtuous is discouraged by the 
anticipation. 

Moreover, upon the prisoner in separate confine- 
ment special means are brought to bear for the 
purpose of inducing him to reform. The success of 
those efforts will depend, in a measure, upon the 
concentration of his thoughts upon the instruc- 
tion which he receives, and the punishment which he 
is undergoing. But by the prisoner, while he remains 
depraved, a return to the companionship of other 
criminals is an object intensely desired ; and when 
the near prospect of this association is held out to 
him by an early removal to the Public Works, his 
mind will be powerfully attracted to that object, and 
the means employed to reform him will be more or 
less neutralised, partly by the diversion of his mind 
from present discipline, and partly by the vitiating 
nature of his anticipations. When, on the other 
hand, the prisoner is inclined to reform, the fear of 
that association with other criminals will distract his 
mind, and diminish the effect of instruction. 

But the protracted imprisonment upon the Public 
Works operates injuriously from another cause. 

f2 
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During the term necessary for punishment the pri- 
vation of the rewards incident to an honest life at 
liberty ought to be foregone by the prisoner ; but 
during this period of correction, there is no motive, 
except the fear of God, by which he can be impelled 
to resolutions of honesty, so powerfully as by the 
clearly defined and not too distant anticipation of 
those rewards. These are the inducements by which, 
in actual life, the bulk of mankind are mainly held or 
allured to virtue. It is therefore an object of the 
utmost importance, that the prisoner's period of 
privation should be made as brief, and that the 
realization of the fruits of honesty should be brought 
as near, as may be compatible with the sufficiency of 
punishment. The moral loss will therefore be great 
when this most potent of all secular motives to 
virtue is enfeebled ; and enfeebled it must be, when 
the rewards to be realized in an honest liberty are 
obscured and made remote by the intervention of a 
protracted term of associated imprisonment. 

By uninterrupted separation, the term of punish- 
ment is reduced to its shortest limits, and hope is 
consequently brought most powerfully into play, and 
reformation is most powerfully stimulated. By the 
introduction of a less severe, and therefore prolonged, 
system^ of imprisonment, hope is enfeebled, and re- 
formation is therefore diminished. If the convict has 
a family, and when the natural affections are strong 
in him, as they often will be, another influence will 
come into play. Anxiety respecting their future will 
often be all -engrossing. Such consequences of crime 
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are an inevitable and legitimate element of punishment. 
But it is politic, for the sake of reformation, not 
less than for economy, that the period of this all- 
engrossing anxiety to the prisoner, and of pauperism 
to his family, should be reduced as much as possible, 
by the concentration of his punishment within the 
shortest period compatible with the ends of justice. 
Not only will the mitigation of distracting anxiety 
leave the mind more free to attend to present ad- 
monitions ; but, when the future holds out a hope of 
realizing advantages from such attention, the antici- 
pation will re-act in favour of reformation. Hence 
arises a third advantage, on moral grounds, of the 
concentration of punishment under the most severe 
and most reformatory system of unbroken isolation ; 
and, consequently, a third injurious influence from 
the introduction of a second stage of prolonged 
associated imprisonment. 

These conclusions, consonant as they are with 
abstract probability, have been deduced by me chiefly 
from observation. The principles above advanced 
were well understood by the founders of Pentonville, 
and the original system was correctly based upon 
them. 

At first, the day of the prisoner's entrance into 
Pentonville, was the commencement of a long and 
dreaded isolation, and of separation for years, if not 
for ever, from the scenes and associates of a criminal 
career. At the same time, if he were induced to 
reform, his entrance into Pentonville was the com- 
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mencement of a new and hopeful career.* He was 
assured, that on removal to the colony, he might 
gain a livelihood, and regain a character and inde- 
pendence by steady industry and determined good 
conduct. To induce him to make the effort, and to 
aid him in it, no persuasion and no pains were spared. 
His restoration to virtue and to happiness, when his 
imprisonment was over, was the one end to which the 
whole discipline was subservient. In his future there 
was hope ; and the present was more readily devoted 
to the preparing for that future by reformation. The 
severance from old associates, so severe and dis- 
couraging to the evil disposed^ was, to those in 
whom virtue remained, or was reviving, a boon and 
an encouragement. 

Thus there were at that time combined atPenton- 
viUe in the highest degree kindness and severity. Its 
portal, though dismal and dreaded, was "a door of 
hope/' And so clearly was this two-fold character 
impressed upon the whole discipline, that the prisoner 
felt it to he so. In general, he would acquiesce in 
the justice and wisdom of his punishment ; and 
consignment to this prison became known among 
the criminal classes, as the most severe and most 
merciful doom of the convict. 

At that time the beneficial operation of those 
influences which I have described, was clearly ob- 
servable among the prisoners ; since the substitution 

* The Letter of Sir James Graham to the Commissioners, on the 
opening of the Prison, furnishes a masterly statement of the spirit 
of the original System. See Appendix No. II. 
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of the second stage of punishment in the place of 
continued separate imprisonment, there have beea 
clear indications of the cessation of those favourable 
influences, and of the operation of influences of an 
exactly opposite character. For the companionship 
of the associated prison, or hulk, the more depraved 
convict, until reformed, has a keen relish ; and he 
anticipates it as a great relief. The despondency^ the 
regrets, and even the plain remonstrances, of the bet- 
ter disposed at the prospect of being thrown again 
into the society of criminals, indicate clearly, that this 
prospect must operate to repress reformation. It is to 
such companionship that these, for the most part, 
trace — and trace correctly — a ruin almost irreparable. 
Thrown back among such companions, the conscious 
offender knows, and tells us, that his reformation, if 
commenced, will be endangered ; and he finds in the an- 
ticipation nothing but discouragement, and yet deeper 
degradation. In combating an evil of such frightful 
magnitude as crime, we shall violate alike the rules 
of righteousness and reason, if we neglect to call to 
our aid every influence for good. It is chiefly by a 
skilful acting upon men's hopes and fears, that their 
wills are brought under the control of authority. 
These two classes of susceptibilities are the inlets by 
which all motives drawn from the future are brought 
into play upon the soul. To cut off* the prisoner, 
therefore, during the whole period of his punishment, 
from associations calculated to revive or perpetuate 
criminal feelings ; to hold out to him reasonable 
encouragement to reformation, as well as aU possible 
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discouragement from crime ; specially to take pre- 
cautions, that, so far as his future depends upon 
artificial arrangements, there shall be nothing in that 
future, and therefore nothing in his anticipation of it, 
to encourage vice, nothing to discourage virtue ; and, 
so soon as he shall be released from the correction of 
penal discipline, to place him at once in a position 
to be acted upon by all social ties, and by the full 
recompense of virtuous industry : — these are the 
conditions which ought to be complied with in any 
method of correcting criminals ; until, indeed, the 
attempt to reform them shall be abandoned as a 
needless, or a hopeless, effort. Under the system of 
continued separation, these conditions are complied 
with ; they are violated by the introduction of a second 
stage of associated imprisonment. 

Of the Association of Convicts during the Second Stage 

of Discipline. 

But while a return to the society of criminals is 
thus injurious, even in the anticipation, it is when 
this criminal association is realized that its con- 
sequences are most pernicious. At first, the theory 
of that second stage of discipline was vindicated upon 
the hypothesis, that by twelve months of separate 
confinement, reformation would be effected so exten- 
sively, that no contamination would result from a 
protracted association of the prisoners. This, how- 
ever, was an hypothesis which never had facts 
for its support. It was a mere assumption, always 
at direct variance with the experience at Pentonville 
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and at Millbank, where a similar system of association 
was formerly tried^ and abandoned ; and it has long 
since been refuted by the actua] working of the exist- 
ing system. 

Having myself borne a part in the labour of in- 
structing these men, and considering that their 
permanent restoration to virtue, or the stability of 
their religious conversion, is my chief recompense, 
I have not failed to observe anxiously such indications 
as have fallen in my way of the eflfect produced 
upon them by that second stage of discipline. I 
have no direct personal knowledge of the facts ; 
but information obtained by me from prisoners 
who have passed through the ordeal leaves no 
doubt upon my mind, that its moral effects are 
precisely such as all previous experience would lead 
us to expect. With the great bulk of the pri- 
soners the conversation is represented to be, what 
the conversation of such men ever has been — ^profane, 
licentious, and criminal. Of the small number who 
go there really reformed, I cannot but fear that a veiy 
considerable proportion fall away. Some, undoubt- 
edly, withstand the corrupting influences to which 
they are exposed ; but these are very few, and they 
have to endure an exposure to temptation of the 
most virulent character, from which there is neither 
respite nor escape. The constancy of these men, 
however, will furnish no justification of the system 
which subjects them to such an ordeal. Even at 
periods when prison discipline was in its most 
disgraceful condition, such exceptional cases occurred. 
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Rather the moral triumph of these men, when we 
contemplate the internal struggles through which it 
is achieved, ought to call forth for them even deeper 
sympathy, and to the system which gratuitously entails 
upon them those struggles, still stronger repugnance. 

The testimony of prisoners upon the present ques- 
tion is not to he repudiated ; for, from whom are the 
demoralising conversation and vicious practices of 
prisoners to be ascertained, except from the prisoners 
themselves? Whenever observation of their mal- 
practices by an officer would be followed by a report 
and punishment, it is the first object of these men to 
elude detection. Nevertheless, even this testimony is 
not indispensable. I know what grave evils have 
resulted from the association of prisoners at Pen-- 
tonville, where the number associated has been 
limited, and nearly all have been selected men. I 
know also how large a proportion of the convicts 
have been removed from Pentonville unreformed ; 
and I am informed (not by prisoners only) that 
the men from this prison are not w^orse than those 
from other prisons on the Separate System. When 
the whole body of the convicts are thrown together, 
the result must therefore be still graver evils. 

But even other evidence is not wanting. Facts 
have from time to time transpired which sufficiently 
disclose the latent moral evil existing at the hulks and 
other public works. At the hulks it is notorious that 
every kind of villany is practised, and even unutterable 
abominations. It has recently been admitted in Par- 
liament, upon the highest authority, that they are ^^ as 
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I. 

bad as they can be.'* But the cause of that horrible 
state of wickedness is nothing but the association of 
BAD MEN. At all the other associated convict-prisons 
the same cause is in operation; and therefore the 
same effects must follow, so far as they are not 
precluded by differences in the discipline. But those 
differences do not extend beyond the provision, at one 
or two of the public works, of separate sleeping-cells 
or of a more efficient night-watch. By day there is 
no important difference ; and the concentrated depra- 
vity, though repressed sufficiently to prevent the 
outrage of humanity, must ever be fermenting with 
a leaven of duplicity and vice. 

Nor is there any increase of penal severity through 
this substitution of associated out-door employment for 
uninterrupted and rigorous isolation. When a prisoner 
has undergone twelve months of separate confinement, 
removal to the pubUc works is a very great relief. 
This is undoubtedly the case. It stands confessed 
by the fact, already mentioned, that the period of deten- 
tion is two, three, or four times longer during the 
second stage of punishment, than it would have been 
if the prisoner had remained in separation. The pu- 
nishment is increased in quantity ^ because it is less 
severe in kind. What may be the amount of punish- 
ment required by any individual criminal, is a judicial 
question, and is independent of the respective merits of 
different systems of prison discipline. Be that amount 
more, or be it less. Separate Confinement is the system 
of imprisonment under which it can be administered 
with greatest effect. Not only is this discipline more 
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reformatory, — ^it is also, within equal periods of time, 
more severely penal. 

There are,; I admit, individual prisoners by whom 
the associated imprisonment is more dreaded than 
isolation. These are the very few who have occu- 
pied a superior position in society — the few in whom 
virtue is reviving, and those who, from whatever 
cause, retain some feelings of self-respect. If this 
class — altogether a very small class — were exclusively 
subjected to the second stage of discipUne, their strong 
repugnance to it would furnish a plausible argument 
in favour of the system. Yet it would be an invalid 
reason ; for in that case the association would cease 
to he 80 dreaded by these men. And, in reality, to 
whatever extent the prisoners are so classed at the 
public works as to bring the few steady men together, 
the result will preclude the vindication of the system, 
on the ground of increased penal severity. What these 
men recoil from is, — the society of thoroughly depraved 
criminals. To place this better class of prisoners in 
association, where they will not be exposed to the 
excessive depravity which they dread, is, in their case, 
as in any case with the majority of the prisoners, to 
mitigate very greatly the severity of the imprisonment. 
On the other hand^ to subject such men to the society 
which they dread, for the purpose of punishing them 
by outraging their better feelings, may be a severe 
infliction, but is certainly an unwarrantable procedure. 
Self-respect is the mainstay of virtue ; and whatever 
remains of it in a criminal, a wise penal system will 
scrupulously preserve and strengthen. Upon this 
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principle the separate cell has been justly eulogised as 
affording protection to the prisoner.* In the absence 
of religious conversion, a revival of self-respect is one 
of the most powerful reformatory influences. No act, 
therefore, can be more plainly suicidal, on the part of 
society, than to subject such men to a mode of 
punishment pre-eminently calculated to obliterate the 
last traces of this feeling. Or if anything can aggra- 
vate the error, it is when strenuous efforts are first 
made to induce men to become virtuous, and then, in 
order to punish them by lacerating their virtuous 
feelings, they are thrown into contact with vice. 

An opinion prevails, that when men are better edu- 
cated, and have resources within themselves, separate 
imprisonment is not a severe punishment. To such 
men, however, if self-respect remain, a felon's doom 
is punishment and degradation enough. In their 
separate cells they have time and opportunity to dwell 
upon their ruin. It is well they have more resources 
than others ; they need them. I have seen such men 
suffer most acutely under their punishment ; and yet 
they deplore the inflexible rule which removes them 

* Upon the same principle, the slight covering for the face has 
been provided when the prisoner leaves his cell ; not, as is vulgarly 
supposed, to add to his punishment, but that, when exposed to the 
view of strangers, or of other prisoners, protection may still be con- 
tinued to him. To retain the use of a cap-peak during twelve 
months of separate confinement, and then to throw the prisoners 
together for years, is so singular an inconsistency, that I am not sur- 
prised it should have been abandoned at some convict prisons. It 
is, however, still retained at Pentonville ; and it shows incidentally 
how completely the present plan of convict discipline violates the 
fundamental principles of the original Pentonville system. 
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to the public works. Yet, if punishment be the object 
of that second stage of discipline, impartial justice 
demands an equal administration. If it is cruel to 
force these men into such criminal association, to 
exempt them from it by partiality is unjust. 

Surely, however, this theory, on which the present 
system is certainly based, must be held to refiite 
itself; for, if increased severity of punishment, arising 
from such degradation, be a valid reason for its adop- 
tion with those who now recoil from it, then the 
more degraded, the more vile, the more brutalised the 
society to which the prisoners are removed from 
separation, the more severe, the more extensively 
dreaded, and therefore, according to this theory, the 
more thoroughly effective, will the punishment be- 
come. According to this theory, the old day-room 
at Newgate is a more effective system of discipline 
than the cell at Pentonville; and then the wisest 
measure which could be adopted for the repression of 
crime, would be to restore all gaols to the condition 
from which they were rescued by Howard. Nor, 
according to this theory, can the introduction of 
separate confinement, during even twelve months, 
be vindicated, unless it be upon the ground that, by 
this preliminary discipline, the virtuous feelings are 
cultivated, not, indeed, to ensure virtuous action, but 
to secure susceptibility to painful impressions from 
subsequent contact with vice. 

There is, however, another feature in the actual 
working of the system, which appears fatal to the 
argument founded upon the greater severity of the 
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punishment to the better class of prisoners. By 
nearly the whole body of the convicts, removal to 
the public works is felt to be a very great relief; and 
those prisoners who regard the second stage of punish- 
ment in this light, are not only by far the most nume- 
rous, — they are also the most criminal, and therefore 
they are the class for whom severe punishment is 
most necessary. Now, assuredly, it cannot be politic 
so to regulate a general system of punishment as to 
mitigate its severity for those who, from greater ob- 
duracy, need its severity most, and already feel it 
least ; and this for the sole purpose of increasing its 
severity for those by whom it is already felt most 
severely, and who, as a class, in consequence of their 
stronger social ties, are most easily deterred from 
crime. 



SECTION III. 

Of the Effect of Separate Confinement upon the Will. 

There remains one objection, on moral grounds, 
to separate imprisonment, which, as it carries with it 
an appearance of philosophical acuteness, may merit 
examination. It is alleged, that in seclusion, the will, 
from the absence of temptation, loses its vigour ; and 
that association is required either to confirm or to test 
reformation. 

I apprehend that the objection rests upon a mis- 
conception of the nature of the will and its functions, 
and from overlooking the manner in which it is 
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actuated. Its energy to resist vice and to pursue 
virtue depends mainly upon two conditions : first, the 
clearness with which tlie mind is convinced of the 
rewards of virtue and the penalties of vice; and 
secondly, the intentness with which the affections are 
bent upon securing those rewards and escaping those 
penalties. Now, it is plain that the culture of the 
mind and heart conducive to these conditions is far 
from being obstructed by seclusion. This deduction 
does not rest on theoretical analysis alone ; it is 
vouched by experience; It has been in solitude that 
many a master-mind has gathered up all the moral 
energies of the soul into one single resolve, with a force 
of feeling which has never subsided, and a determi- 
nation which has never wavered through a subsequent 
life-time spent in pursuit of that one object. 

If the physical energies were undermined in sepa- 
ration, the system would be objectionable upon other 
grounds ; there is, however, no proof that injury to the 
health is a result of the discipline. But even if the 
physical health were enfeebled, what connection is 
there between robustness of muscle and sanity of will ? 
The most heroic fortitude is constantly exhibited by 
the delicate woman, by the exhausted captive, and by 
the invalid ; and how often, on the other hand, does 
the man of brute courage and giant strength bear the 
brand of moral cowardice ! 

The passions of the criminal, by which he is chiefly 
actuated, are usually excessive and malignant. Penal 
discipline finds the will vigorous, but vicious ; pro- 
pelled powerfully, but lawlessly. It is this vicious 
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activity that is subjugated by protracted seclusion 
and wholesome discipline. This is the effect intended 
to be described in a former passage, where the will 
is represented as subdued, as bent, or broken, and the 
moral character as made plastic by the discipline. 
It is not that the faculty of volition is enfeebled^ but 
that the bad influence by which the will has been 
previously actuated is withdrawn or abated. The will 
is bent in its direction ; it is broken in its resistance 
to virtue. Its vicious activity is suppressed only to 
leave it open to the control of better motives. 

It is plain that the considerations which thus refute 
the objection, that in seclusion the will is enfeebled by 
the withdrawal of temptation, are equally valid for a 
period of twelve months and for a period of eighteen 
months. If separate imprisonment is to be defended 
for the shorter term, and to be surrendered at that 
point, the objection must assume a different form. 
It will then have to be contended, that when the will 
has received a right direction in seclusion, association 
is required either to confirm or to test its virtuous 
tendencies. But this hypothesis involves other errors 
besides the misconception of the nature of the will and 
of its functions. 

First, the plea of confirming reformation is painfully 
delusive. Under the existing arrangements, unhappily, 
there is very Uttle reformation to be confirmed. But 
when the criminal is unreformed, there can be no 
doubt that he goes into the society of other criminals 
only to corrupt and to be more corrupted. Even in 
those cases in which reformation is effected, its sta- 
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bility is critical ; and one of the severest of all the 
trials to which it can be exposed is the revival of 
vicious companionship. At least, therefore, our aim 
should be, that when the disciplined prisoner is again 
to encounter that species of temptation, it should meet 
him in its mildest form, by its being neutraUsed by 
the virtuous associations of general society, and after 
as much a^ possible of preparation. But this objec- 
tion to prolonged separation propounds, as the very 
climax of a wholesome discipline, that the period of 
preparation should be curtailed for the express purpose 
of exposing the criminal beforehand to the concen- 
trated virus of the contagion.* But even if it be 
assumed that some temptation is beneficial, for the 
purpose of fully estabUshing a virtuous habit of action, 
at least there ought to be a certain correspondence 
between the sort of temptations to which the man 
will be exposed in the after career of actual life, and 
those prepared for him in the preparatory school of 
temptation. Now, in the case under consideration 
there is no such correspondence. The vices to which 
the liberated convict is most liable are drunkennesa 
and incontinence, followed by a renewed career of 
crime. But the association of the dockyard, or the 
quarry, is no preparation for resisting the facilities 
which the Colonies afford for those forms of licen- 
tiousness. The abuse of recovered freedom is to be 

* The excellent and zealous chaplain of Portland, in his Annual 
Report for 1849, observes that the trials to which the prisoners are 
there exposed, ** are greater than they would have to encounter in 
the colony, when they could choose their own associates,'* 
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dreaded mainly from the risk of a reaction of the 
vicious appetites after long and forced suppression. 
So long as the man remains a prisoner, mere associa- 
tion with other prisoners will not neutralise that 
cause of danger. On his removal to an associated 
prison^ there can he no training to initiate him in 
resistance to those forms of temptation. Facilities for 
those criminal indulgences form no part of the second 
stage of his punishment 

In one feature alone the temptations of the two 
positions are similar. Some intercourse with had men 
must be encountered in the world at large. But this 
is precisely the form of temptation which, more than 
all others, common sense, not less than the Word of 
God, will urge the penitent to shun. Can they who 
propound the theory of confirming virtue in such a 
school, be aware of the general character of the con- 
versation among prisoners ? It is very generally pro- 
fane ! But can it be that the discipline most effectual 
for confirming an incipient fear of God, is to compel 
a man to be the constant companion of the blas- 
phemer ? One principal topic of conversation among 
prisoners is their crimes, past and future! When 
some of them, moved by our admonitions, have re- 
solved to abandon a dishonest course of life, can it 
be wise or just that they should be compelled to 
spend years in listening to the exploits of the most 
adventurous and most successful of the criminal 
classes ? 

But the conversation of such men is ever sur- 
charged with their incontinent ideas ! By the very 

g2 
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laws of our feature, a perpetual recurrence of such 
ideas cannot fail to provoke the passion to which they 
address themselves : and when this passion is thus 
stimulated among men placed in an unnatural posi- 
tion, as these men are placed, it will have a tendency 
to degenerate into an unnatural form. This has been 
the result of congregating convicts ; and it is the 
direct consequence of associating such men under such 
conditions. It cannot need evidence or argument to 
prove that such intercourse must be demoralising. It 
is vouched for by the dogma alike of the heathen 
moralist and of the Christian apostle, that **Evil com- 
munications CORRUPT good manners.** To assert that 
they confirm reformation, is therefore to contradict both 
reason and revelation. And it does seem a flagrant 
outrage against the dictates of prudence and the pre- 
cepts of Scripture, that we should deliberately thrust 
the convict, who is usually a man of less than average 
moral strength, into the pollutions of a society of 
more than average wickedness. 

The plea of testing reformation during the second 
stage of discipline is equally untenable. The temp- 
tations to which association exposes the convict are 
such as to produce a gradual demoralisation of his 
character^ rather than present delinquency in his con- 
duct; and of that internal depravity the oflSicers 
have not the opportunity of taking cognisance ; it is 
known chiefly among the prisoners themselves. It 
is, moreover, an admitted rule, that mere prison con- 
duct is a very defective indication of moral charac- 
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ter. And this rule is quite as much applicable under 
the congregated system as under the system of isola- 
tion. The two kinds of prison offences which pri- 
soners are more liable to commit in association than 
in separation, are procuring prohibited articles, and 
coming into collision with officers or prisoners. 
The temptations to commit these offences arise en- 
tirely out of the artificial conditions in which the 
prisoner is placed; and they are a most fallacious 
test of what the conduct of the prisoner would be, 
if he were placed in a naturally social condition. 
Direct collisions between prisoners and officers are 
rare ; and when they occur, they are indications 
rather of bad temper than of dishonesty. The 
offence of procuring prohibited articles, while it is 
extensively committed, is rarely detected. In fact, 
it is necessarily committed by the aid of an officer or 
servant, and therefore immunity is the rule, detection 
is the exception. To escape detection may be an 
evidence of cleverness ; it is no proof of reformation. 
It is undoubted, that whether a prisoner is reported 
under the system of employment in association, de- 
pends much upon chance, much upon cunning, and 
much upon his experience of prisons. The old thief 
unchanged is generally the man who will be last 
reported. 

If, according to this theory, there were any advan- 
tage to be gained by throwing the prisoners together, the 
voyage to the colony gives ample scope for observa- 
tion. But such association is not adapted to any 
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practicable purpose. Undoubtedly, the true character 
of prisoners may often be ascertained from their com- 
panions, when they are allowed unrestricted inter- 
course. This is a legitimate way of obtaining 
information for general purposes ; but, as a criterion 
for deciding the fate of individual convicts, it would 
become a system of espionage. It would, moreover, be 
valueless ; for, let the prisoners once become aware that 
their reports will be acted uporiy and motives of self- 
interest and of sympathy will be brought into play, 
and the credibility of the information destroyed. The 
only justifiable and true test of reformation is the 
actual conduct of the prisoner when restored to a na- 
tural state of society. And if it is desirable that his 
restoration to complete liberty should be contingent 
upon his bearing this trial, a restricted degree of 
liberty, such as that conceded under a ticket-of-leave, 
is a ready mode of subjecting him to the test, con- 
sistently with sound policy and morals — the present 
system is a violation of both. 

Exposure to temptation is, it is true^ a condition 
inseparable from our existence. This, however, is a 
result beyond man's control, and for which men, indi- 
vidually, are not answerable. The exposure of the 
prisoner during the second stage of discipline is 
designed : he is taken prematurely out of separation, 
and is intentionally placed in association for the pur- 
pose of exposing him to temptation. And certainly 
to contrive and gratuitously to enforce such an ordeal 
of concentrated vice upon thousands of wayward and 
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erring mortals^ is to incur a fearful responsibility. The 
fact that man must be tempted, and that some will 
fall, -does not justify those who subject their fellow- 
creatures to the fatal test. "It is impossible but 
that offences must come ; but woe unto him through 
whom the offence cometh! " 

In the providential arrangements of the world, the 
trials of good men are under the control of Omni- 
science, and are adjusted to the strength of each indi- 
vidual, or the strength of the individual is adjusted to 
his trials. And, assuredly, to grant that permissive 
dispensation by which moral evil exists, and by which 
bad men are brought into contact with vices external 
to themselves, and so their latent vices are educed, is 
the most mysterious and most awful prerogative of the 
Almighty. When a system of criminal association is 
instituted as part of a moral discipline, for the purpose 
of testing or confirming reformation, it does, I confess,, 
irresistibly present to my mind the semblance of 
arrogating this prerogative of Deity. Let it not be 
urged in extenuation, that when men are corrupted or 
re-corrupted, the evil was in them from the first, and 
their reformation was not stable. It is not permitted 
even to the angels of heaven, until the day of judg- 
ment, to weed out the tares, lest they should root up 
the wheat also. Much less does it appertain to one 
sinner to heat the burning fiery furnace of temptation, 
and to cast his fellow-sinners into it, in order to sepa- 
rate the reprobate from the elect. Shall man venture to 
construct a normal School of Temptation for his fellows^ 
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when, even in our prayers to the Omnipotent Being 
who has promised that He " will not suffer us to be 
tempted above that we are able to bear," we are 
instructed, by the Divine Teacher, to say, " Lead us 

NOT INTO TEMPTATION, BUT DELIVER US FROM THE 
EVIL?" 



CHAPTER II. 



OP THE MENTAL AND PHYSICAL RESULTS AT 
PENTONVILLE PRISON, 



SECTION L 
Of the Mental Results. 

Second in importance to the moral results of Sepa- 
rate Confinement, and closely connected with them, 
are its effects upon the mental health. In the investi- 
gation of this question, some preliminary considera- 
tions are necessary. 

1. It is to be remembered, that in ordinary life 
mental disturbance is not unfrequently the conse- 
quence of heavy calamities. Under any system of 
severe punishment, a degree of iisk to the mind is 
therefore inevitable. Penal inflictions of all misfor- 
tunes involve consequences the most disastrous ; and 
the danger which is a natural result of all other great 
misfortunes, is inseparable from these. And this 
danger wiU necessarily be greater in proportion as 
the reasoning faculty is weak, and the passions 
excessive and uncontrolled. This danger, therefore, 
will probably be greater among the criminal classes 
than among the free population, inasmuch as the 
proportion of such characters among these classes 
is considerably above the general average. In fact, 
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criminality is in many cases the direct result of this 
combination of excessive passion with defective 
intelligence. Among convicts under sentence of 
transportation the danger will therefore be greatest, 
because, as a class, they are most excessively demo- 
ralised, while transportation is, of all punishment 
except that of death, the most severe. 

The returns from lunatic asylums show in how 
large a proportion of cases insanity is the result of 
moral causes — of drunkenness, of reverse of fortune, 
of grief, of domestic unhappiness, and of other evils, 
all closely resembling, if not identical with, either the 
causes or the effects of imprisonment and transpor- 
tation. To render these penal inflictions hy any 
method sufficiently severe, without some risk to 
reason, among individuals possessed of less than 
average strength of mind, or of violent and irregular 
passions, appears, from the very constitution of our 
nature, to be impossible. Yet the exigencies of society 
render effective punishment of some kind indispens- 
able. The form, therefore, which the question ought 
to assume in relation to the mental results under the 
Separate System is. Whether under this system that 
risk is excessive ? 

In the decision of this question, the efficiency of the 
discipline is an important consideration. 

It has been laid down by Archbishop Whately, the 
highest authority on questions of penal science, that 
punishment to be effective must be severe. But the 
infliction of acute bodily pain being exploded as inhu- 
mane, modern punishments consist chiefly in priva- 
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tions. This is the penal element of imprisonment. 
The offender is deprived of a liberty, with all its 
endearments, his abuse of which has proved injurious 
to society. Now, of all form|, of imprisonment^ a 
scarcely broken incarceration within a cell fourteen 
feet by seven is the most stringent. The seclusion of 
the cell, by depriving the prisoner of associations 
which divert the mind, leaves him to reflect upon his 
privations, and thus increases their severity. The 
Separate System at least satisfies, more than any 
other mode of imprisonment, this primary require- 
ment of a sound penal discipline ; — it is severe. 

But the actual effects of every possible combination 
of penal measures will be so varied by individual 
differences, that any kind of punishment which is 
sufficiently severe in general will occasionally be severe 
in excess. Humanity requires that all possible pre- 
cautions should be used to prevent that excess ; but 
legal enactments must aim at general results, and 
their execution must, as a general rule, proceed with 
uniformity. Disastrous consequences are therefore 
occasionally inevitable. This is a defect inherent in 
all human systems of punishment, and therefore, 
is no valid objection against the Separate System.* 

Pressure upon the mind under a Cellular System 
is a necessary concomitant of its characteristic excel- 
lence. While corporal punishment degrades a man 
into a brute, this mode of punishment^ combined with 

* This view of the question is ably stated in a passage iu the 
Sixth Report of the Pcntonville Prison^ attributed to the pen of the 
Earl of Chichester. See Appendix No. VI. 
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instruction^ deals with him as a rational being. It 
deprives him of liberty in all those forms in which it 
is unsafe that he should be trusted with it; and it 
induces him to reflqg^ upon his privations^ and upon 
their origin. It appeals, in fact, to his reason. 
When, therefore, the infliction becomes excessively 
severe, an undue strain upon the power of reason 
becomes the characteristic danger. 

This admission, however, relates to the purely penal 
element. Under the Separate System, this danger to 
the mind is counteracted by those. other elements 
which, for want of a more correct term, have been 
distinguished as moral or reformatory. The only 
question is, Whether at Pentonville it was counteracted 
completely ? Unmitigated solitude has been tried in 
America, and abandoned. In the Millbank Peniten- 
tiary, solitude was the basis of the system, but im- 
portant alleviations were introduced. The prisoners 
attended chapel, took exercise, worked at trades, and 
received instruction : still it was found that the mind 
gave way in too many cases ; and the Millbank modifi- 
cation of separation was discontinued. The Pentonville 
system resulted from the failure of that at Millbank. 
It was the re-establishment of a system of seclusion 
with increased alleviations. There was an increase in 
the amount of instruction, and the visits of the 
superior officers was made more frequent. 

In every publication of authority, the distinction 
has been very clearly drawn between solitary im- 
prisonment, properly so called, and the Separate or 
Pentonville System. Under the former, the prisoner 
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is wholly deprived of intercourse with other human 
beings ; under the latter, he is only kept rigidly 
apart from other criminals, but is allowed as much 
intercourse with instructors and officers as is com- 
piatible with judicious economy. The one is indefen- 
sible, and is exploded ; the other is at least rational. 
Separation is not solitude. 

This distinction is not, in general^ sufficiently un- 
derstood ; and, in fact, it has been practically dis- 
regarded at the prison erected for the express purpose 
of being the model of the system of Separation, as 
distinguished from Solitude. The recent changes at 
Pentonville could not otherwise have taken place. 
For if any changes were required in the original sys- 
tem, in order to counteract danger to the mind, they 
were some extension of the alleviations already intro- t^ ^ 

duced, and not an infringement upon the term or the r^^' 

separation. The fundamental principle of the original 
System was, that the amount of instruction and visita- 
tion by superior officers should be adequate for the 
purpose of preserving the minds of the prisoners in 
vigour, as well as for effecting reformation to the 
greatest practicable extent. The limits at first as- 
signed to those reformatory and humane provisions 
were not impassable. It was for experience to show 
how nearly insanity was reduced by them to the 
general average : if the strain upon the mind had, in 
reality, been found still too severe, those alleviations 
might have been still further extended. 

It is important, therefore, to observe, that the 
ultimate question involved in the investigation of the 
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mental results at Pentonville^ is not the stability of 
the system of separating the criminal from other 
criminals, but only the safety of the exact modifica- 
tion of separate confinement pursued at Pentonville. 
In other words, it is a mere question, whether it 
would have been beneficial to have extended some- 
what further those alleviations of the solitude which 
had been already introduced. Even if the investiga- 
tion should be thought by some to show an excess of 
mental disease under the original system, the practical 
conclusion indicated would be the expediency, not 
of abandoning the System, but of increasing those 
alleviations, especially the amount of instruction, and 
the visits of superior officers. 

2. The investigation of this question is somewhat 
complicated, by the changes which have been re- 
cently introduced. The decrease of reformation which 
immediately resulted from those changes, was scarcely 
more marked than the increase of mental disease. 
In tracing these results, it is therefore necessary to 
distinguish between those produced under the original 
and those under the altered administration of the 
discipline. 

3. It is also necessary to distinguish between the 
amount of mental disease developed before^ and the 
amount developed after, the twelfth month at Penton- 
ville. The length of time for which this system of 
discipline may be safely prolonged, is a question of 
the gravest import. If it be during the latter period 
of a protracted term that it becomes most effective 
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both for punishment and for reformation, any excess 
of risk to the mind during that period would detract 
greatly from its value. In that case, the discipline 
would have to be abandoned precisely at the point 
at which it becomes most important that it should be 
continued; — in effect, a whole year of separation 
would be lost ; and the prisoner would have to be 
removed unreclaimed, or to be thrown back imper- 
fectly reformed, into associations where the benefit he 
might already have derived would be exposed to the 
greatest hazard. This is the change which has been 
made, and it has been made upon this hypothesis : 
namely, that for twelve months the Separate System 
is safe ; but that an increase of risk to the mind beyond 
that period, requires the removal of the prisoner to an 
associated prison. If, however, this reason for limit- 
ing separation is valid at Pentonville, it will be valid 
in the penal administration of tbe 4K)untry generally. 
Accordingly, upon this ground it is already proposed 
to erect central prisons on the associated system for 
the reception of all prisoners sentenced to more than 
nine or twelve months' imprisonment. The solution 
of this question, therefore, involves not only important 
moral and mental results, but the outlay of^ at least, 

A QUARTER OF A MILLION of pubUc mOUCy. 

There are, then, three distinct questions involved 
in the present inquiry : First, Whether any of the 
mental disease under the original System of discipline 
was the effect of that System, as distinguished from 
other systems ? And if it was so, Whether that excess 
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was disproportioned to the comparative efficiency 
of that discipline? Secondly, What have been the 
mental results under the altered System, as compared 
with those under the original System? Thirdly, 
Whether the earlier or the more protracted period of 
the term of separate imprisonment has been charac- 
terised by the greatest amount of mental disease ? 

L Of the Mental Results under the Original System. 

The Second Report of the Commissioners has given 
a detailed account of the cases of insanity which 
occurred during the first year under the original 
System. From those details, it appears that the 
diiscipline could have had but slight influence in pro- 
ducing the disease. During that year, from a popu- 
lation of 525 prisoners, there occurred three cases of 
mania. Of these three men, one had been considered 
insane before conliction. Another, being one of the 
earliest prisoners admitted, was constantly, until the 
date of his attack, " employed out of his cell^^^ in 
preparing the prison for the reception of other prison- 
ers, and surrounded by officers and workmen. The 
third, as well as the second, was a case of religious 
mania. During this year, however, it was considered 
by the Commissioners that there were some special 
causes in operation tending to disturb the mind. These 
were subsequently removed, and the amount of mental 
disease greatly decreased. During the four following 
years, while the original rigorous discipline remained 
in force, and while the average term of imprison- 
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ment was eighteen or nineteen months, there occurred 
three cases of mania out of a population of 1627 
prisoners.* The proportion was as 1*65 in 1000 
annually. 

Of these, one was first attacked with hypochon- 
driasis, and subsequently with mania. He had been 
convicted of a common felony ; but he represented 
himself to have been in the habit of committing 
crimes, the recollection of which might well disturb 
reason. These crimes he described, shortly before 
the more severe attack, as haunting his mind and 
causing him gt eat terror : his self-accusations were 
verified ; and certainly insanity was not an unnatural 
accompaniment of such horrible and varied iniquity. 
In another case, the attack came on when the 
prisoner was about to be embarked ; and he rapidly 
recovered, in the prison. 

From these results, when taken in conjunction with 
the preceding explanations, it is not easy to arrive at 
any certain conclusion. The statistics of insanity in 
general are exceedingly defective, and it is conse^ 
quently impossible to institute a correct comparison 
between the average of mental disease at Pentonville 
and among the population at large. So far as such a 

* Two prisoners were considered to be of unsound mind shortly 
after removal : the form of the affection in both cases was partial 
incoherence. One had precisely the same condition of mind for 
some years before his imprisonment : in the case of the other there 
was no reason whatever for attributing the affection to the discipline, 
He was an old soldier, and he talked incoherently of some period in 
his military career. The discipline had not been severely felt, by 
Inm ; on the contrary, he exhibited insensibility to the punishment, 
and a want of moral feeling. 

a 
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comparison can be made, it has been shown, by the 
accomplished writer of an article in the ** Quarteriy 
Review" for October, 1847, that the proportion of 
insanity at Pentonville, under the original discipline, 
when the first year is omitted, was not excessive.* 

Nor can an accurate comparison be instituted 
between the mental results at Pentonville and in 
other prisons. The more highly criminal character 
of transported felons than of prisoners in general, the 
far heavier punishment to which they are doomed, 
the wide dissimilarity between one or two weeks' 
or one or two months' imprisonment, and eighteen 
months' imprisonment, to be followed by transporta- 
tion, render it probable, that the insanity would be 
greater at Pentonville than in ordinary prisons. The 
Commissioners, however, felt justified in stating,f 
that from such data as they were able to obteiin, they 
were led to believe, that " if the first year, 1843, were 
excluded from the calculation, the proportion of 
prisoners who had been aff'ected with insanity after 
their committal to Pentonville, was not only not 
greater, but actually smaller, than that which occurs 
among persons of the same ages in other places of 
confinement." And certainly, when due allowance is 
made for the prejudicial influences inseparable from 

* This conclusion is also carefully deduced in the Report on the 
Pentonville Prison, by Sir B. C. Brodie and Dr. Fergusson. See 
also a note to the Sixth Report of the Commissioners, pages 5, 6. 
It is there shown, ** that in the Society of Friends the cases of 
insanity occurring annually, between the ages of 20 and 40 years, 
are in the proportion of 1*5 in 1000." 

+ Fifth Report of the Commissioners, p. 12. 
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the character and habits of a highly criminal popu- 
lation, and from an effective administration of the 
most severe of all secondary punishments, the limited 
amount of insanity which occurred can hardly be con- 
sidered excessive.^ 

It is necessary, however, to inquire, to what extent 
these results may have been affected by the selection 
of the early prisoners. There is reason to believe that 
the facts connected with that selection have been con- 

* It appears from the gaol return, that during the years 1843 — 7, 
in which years the original system was in operation at Pentonville, 
the annual mean number of criminals brought to trial in England 
and Wales was 24,785 ; and that the annual mean number found, 
or acquitted as, insane was 324. This was in the proportion of 
1*3 in 1000. But the number found insane at their triah will 
clearly fall considerably short of the number of cases occurring 
among the 24,785 criminals within the year. The average period 
which elapsed between the attack and the trial cannot be ascertuned ; 
but if, for example sake, we assume it to have been six months, or 
four months, then the cases of insanity occurring during an entire 
year, would, according to the same rate, be in the proportion of 
2-6, or 3-9, in 1000. 

The highest of these proportions is, probably, not much too high. 
It appears from another Table, that the annual mean number of cases 
of lunacy throughout the prisons of England and Wales, reported 
during each of the same years was 89*4 ; and that the average daily 
population was 14,689. This gives a proportion of 6*3 cases in 
1000 prisoners. A very small proportion of these cases may be 
returned in two consecutive years ; and some were insane at the 
time they were committed to prison. The period during which the 
attacks occurred, would, in their cases, more or less exceed the 
year. But on the other hand, cases occurring a few weeks before 
the expiration of the prisoner's sentence, and among prisoners sen- 
tenced to only a few weeks' imprisonment, are very often not reported 
at all. These returns certainly show that the tendency to insanity 
is very much greater among criminals than it is among the ordinary 
population. 

H 2 
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siderably misapprehended. The first 469 prisoners 
were not selected at all with reference to their mental 
capabilities for bearing the discipline. They never 
passed through Millbank, but were sent to Pentonville 
in small numbers, from prisons in all parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland, and were selected on moral 
grounds. It has been already mentioned, that the 
first prisoner who became insane was found, from sub- 
sequent inquiry, to have been of unsound mind before 
his admission. The first prisoner selected by Mr. 
Crawford or Mr. Russell stood 470 on the register. 
From that time, care was undoubtedly exercised not to 
admit men concerning whom there appeared grounds 
for apprehending that their reason would be endan- 
gered by a severe imprisonment ; and while the effect 
of the discipline was in some degree doubtful, it 
would certainly have been culpable if such cases had 
not been excluded. But the actual results show that, 
after all care had been exercised, this selection did 
not secure a class of prisoners differing much in their 
mental conditions from the first 469, who were not 
selected on mental grounds. It has been usual to 
make inquiry into the previous history of each 
prisoner after his admission. From answers to these 
inquiries, it was ascertained that among the first 1500 
prisoners there were fifty-three who had relatives 
insane, or who had themselves exhibited indications 
of unsound mind. Among the first 469 prisoners, 
who were not selected on mental grounds, these 
unfavourable reports were received in seventeen cases. 
Among the next 1030, who were selected, they were 
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received in thirty-six cases; so that the proportion 
of unfavourable cases was quite as great after the 
selection as before it. It is also somewhat singular 
that unfavourable reports were received in the case 
of both the Regd. Nos. 470 and 471 ; that is, the 
first and the second prisoners selected at Millbank. 
To an inquiry respecting the first, the following reply 
was received : — *' Not considered quite correct in his 
mind. Aunt mad for a long time." In reply to an 
inquiry respecting the second, it was stated that his 
" uncle killed himself in a fit of insanity." The first 
was noticed, on admission, to be of a peculiar turn of 
mind ; and the second to be low in spirits and in 
intellect. 

If further evidence is required to show how little 
importance is to be attached to this selection as 
affecting the actual results, that evidence is found in 
the fact, that of those fifty-three prisoners not one 
became the victim of mental disease ; on the contrary, 
v/ith three exceptions, they are reputed to have im- 
proved under the discipline, and only one was con- 
sidered to have become decidedly worse. When so 
large a number of prisoners, known to have been more 
or less predisposed to insanity, were retained under 
the most rigorous discipline, for terms in many cases 
exceeding eighteen months, certainly the original system 
was subjected to a severe test ; and when nearly the 
whole of those prisoners were ** improved," either 
mentally or morally, at the expiration of their im- 
prisonment, the result is a very strong proof of the 
safety of that system as it was then administered. 
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There have occurred, however, at Pentonville, in 
addition to the cases of actual insanity, a form of 
slight mental affections, described in the prison 
returns as "delusions." On several grounds, it is 
necessary to distinguish these cases from those of 
mania and decided insanity. In ordinary life this 
distinction is recognised. There are persons fre- 
quently met with who, without being treated as 
insane, are eccentric, fanciful, or easily impressed 
with false conceptions, whether received from others, 
or generated by a distempered imagination. This class 
of persons is most numerous among the idle, the 
unmanageable, the reckless, habitual drunkards, and 
those whose intellect is naturally not strong; and 
those are the characters of which a large portion of 
the criminal class is composed. 

It is generally admitted that there is, in many cases, 
a near affinity between crime and unsoundness of 
mind ; and while the gaol returns show that criminals 
are not unfrequently found on their trial to be com- 
pletely insane, there can be little doubt that there 
are others whose minds. are bordering on an unsound 
condition, are deficient in vigour, and are very 
susceptible of delusive impressions. In private life 
this class of persons is more numerous than is sup- 
posed by those who have not had their attention 
directed to the subject ; while among prisoners, espe- 
cially among transported convicts, to whatever sys- 
tem pf discipline they may be subjected, it is to be 
expected that this class of prisoners will be more 
numerous than among the general population. In 
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prisons conducted upon the associated system there 
is reason to believe that prisoners in this intermediate 
state of mind pass through the routine of the working 
gang, or the revelry of the day-room, sometimes 
unnoticed by the authorities, and often unrecorded* 
Under the vigilant supervision exercised at Penton- 
ville these delusions have immediately become matters 
of record. It would be erroneous, however, to attribute 
them to the seclusion of the* cell because they first 
appear, or are first recorded, there ; or to identify them 
with the graver cases of mania, or of decided insanity. 
In the second Report of the Commissioners the 
following description is given of the cases which 
occurred during the first year : — ** There have 
occurred five cases of hallucination or illusions, re- 
specting which we judged it proper to institute a 
searching inquiry. These prisoners have recovered 
under medical treatment in the prison ; but as three 
of them were of weak mind, and as they were men of 
cunning and deceitful characters, it was, under all 
circumstances, considered expedient to recommend 
their removal from the prison ; and they were accord- 
ingly sent to Millbank. The medical officer of that 
prison has reported, that neither on their reception, 
nor subsequently, have they exhibited any symptoms 
whatever of hallucination, illusion, or dementia, and 
that they are in all respects fit to be removed to Van 
Diemen's Land with other convicts. They have since 
been embarked for that colony. The two remaining 

* They are known among tbeir companions by the nickname of 
" cranky." 
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prisoners are still in the prison, and f of the last six 
months they have been in perfectly sound healthy both of 
mind and body.'' Similar cases having subsequently 
occurred, the character of this form of mental affection 
again engaged the attention of the Commissioners, and 
the following statement was made in their Fifth Re- 
port, p. 12 : — " We have evidence before us, that 
other prisons afford examples of similar mental affec- 
tion ; and it is not unreasonable to suppose that, when 
there are long terms of imprisonment, and the prison* 
ers are not allowed to associate with each other, such 
cases may occur more frequently than under other cir- 
cumstances. At the same time, it is right to observe 
that, in many of the cases which occurred at Penton- 
ville, the symptoms were no more than are met with 
in private life, and were such as would probably have 
been overlooked, without that strict scrutiny to which 
the Pent on ville prisoners have been subjected." 

The proceedings of Criminal Courts supply ex- 
amples of this kind of mental affection. There are 
individuals, from time to time, accused of crimes 
which excite more than usual interest, in whose behalf 
the plea of insanity is advanced. Eccentricities of 
conduct, occurring, perhaps, at remote intervals, or 
hallucinations similar to those which have occurred 
at Pentonville, are adduced as evidence of insanity ; 
but the plea is constantly disallowed, though the fact of 
the slight mental affection is not disputed. The dis- 
tinction between the two classes of affections thus ob- 
tains legal recognition ; by its adoption in the Reports 
of the prison it is recognised on medical authority. 
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The selection of the early prisoners may have pre- 
vented the admission of individuals who were known 
to be the subjects of such affections ; but it could not 
have, prevented the admission of others in whom there 
existed a predisposition to them, which was not known 
to the officers of the prison. In reality, very little was 
known of the previous history of the prisoners at the 
time of their admission. Their own statements were 
the only sources of information, and these are not trust- 
worthy. It was not until they had been for many 
months at Pentonville that more careful inquiry was 
made ; and even then, in about 500 cases among the 
first 1 500 prisoners, no information was obtained. 

If these slight affections may in some cases be 
probably attributed to the discipline, it is not less 
probable that means might have been employed for 
correcting the danger without infringing the fun- 
damental principles of the Separate System. That 
system was avowedly experimental; and these were 
points which additional experience would have eluci- 
dated. Excessive and permanent injury to the minds 
of prisoners would be fatal to the adoption of any system 
of punishment, however effective ; but a due regard to 
the interests of society will hardly warrant interference 
with the most effective known method of coercing the 
worst classes of criminals, lest one in two hundred 
should for a week or a month be possessed with some 
trifling and transient delusion. At least, while it was 
doubtful whether these impressions were the result of 
the discipline, and whether, in so far as they were, 
they might not be prevented without impairing the 
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efficacy of the punishment, these occasional symptoms 
might have been borne with. The entire number 
thus affected during seven years, from the opening 
of the prison until the 31st December, 1849,- was 
sixteen, out of a population of 2769. 

If these results are not deemed sufficient to establish 
the complete safety of the original system, it will, 
perhaps, be admitted, that they fail to supply any 
decisive evidence against its safety ; that, if the inju- 
rious influence of solitude upon the mind was not 
entirely neutralised, it was very slight, and scarcely 
disproportioned to the effectiveness of the punish- 
ment ; and that no adverse conclusion can be truthfully 
drawn from them without a careful estimate of the 
extent of insanity, especially of the slighter forms 
of mental disturbance, in private life, and of the 
mental pecuharities of the criminal class. Upon these 
questions, however, intricate from the obscurity in 
which the subject of mental disease is involved, and 
further complicated by the peculiar character and 
condition of the most demoralised class of criminals 
lying under sentence of tremsportation, great deference 
will be accorded, by intelligent inquirers, to the opin- 
ions of experienced observers. But if opinions are 
to be allowed weight, it is the Commissioners of the 
Prison who are most entitled to speak with authority. 
Their conclusions are contained in the following ex- 
tracts from their yearly Reports : — *' We have insti- 
tuted," they write, in their Second Report, for 1843,* 

* Second Report of the Commissioners of Pentonville Prison, p. 1 3. 
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**a searching inquiry into every part of the discipline 
of the prison, and we can refer with feelings of 
unmingled satisfaction to the present bodily and 
mental condition of the prisoners generally.*' In 
their Third Report, for 1844, they write:*— "The 
mental condition of the entire body of prisoners has 
beea highly satisfactory. During the past year, and 
up to the present time (10th of March, 1845), no case 
of insanity, hallucination, or mental disease of any 
kind has occurred among the prisoners. *' In the 
Fourth Report, they only reiterate their former 
opinions. The Fifth Reportf includes the deli- 
berate judgment of the ** Medical Commissioners," 
who, from the first opening of the prison, had the best 
opportunities of giving their opinion upon a point of 
so much importance, and who had, with a view to this 
report, given laborious attention to it.. That judg- 
ment is in favour of the safety of the original system, 
qualified with an admission, that there may possibly be 
a small number of exceptional cases in which some 
modification of it may be required. In the opinion of 
the Medical Commissioners the Board concurred, and 
the Report concludes, **If these precautions'* (the 
alleviations to the solitude introduced at Pentonville) 
" be duly attended to, we have no doubt that great 
public advantage would result from the general appli- 
cation of this modified, system of Separate Im- 
prisonment ; for while we believe that it is open to 
no objections, which are not applicable to every other 

* Third Report of the Commissioners of Pentouville Prison, p. 9. 
t Fifth Report, pp. 11, 12. 
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mode of imprisonmeDt for long terms, we are con- 
fident that it affords moral advantages which no other 
can secure." The Sixth Report, p. 12, after an able 
review of the whole question, contains the following 
conclusion : — ** It is, however, a most encouraging 
fact, that under a system like that at" Pentonville, the 
physical and mental condition of the prisoners is far 
more satisfactory than that of the same class of men, 
when undergoing the natural consequences of their 
dissolute lives and habits in the world." In reference 
to the cases of mental disease which actually occurred, 
the opinions of the Board, though cautiously ex- 
pressed, are decidedly in favour of the system ; but in 
reference to the effects of the discipline upon the 
minds of the prisoners generally, the opinions ad- 
duced are most emphatic ; and this testimony ought 
to be accepted as decisive. The question relates to 
the safety of a particular modification of cellular im- 
prisonment : it was at the prison under the govern- 
ment of these Commissioners that this particular dis- 
cipline was most severely tested, upon a large body of 
prisoners. The Commissioners were men of intelligence, 
experience, and great eminence as professional and 
strictly practical men. They had not been nominated 
to uphold a system, but to watch over an experiment. 
The Government, Parliament, and the country, were 
looking up to them, to be guided by their opinion. To 
the deliberate conclusion of such observers under such 
circumstances, and after six years' experience, it is 
impossible not to attach the greatest weight. 

The Reports of Dr. Rees, the Physician to the 
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prison, have uniformly coincided with those of the 
Commissioners. It was not, however, upon the 
reports of their medical officer that the opinions of 
the Commissioners were founded. The most expe- 
rienced members of the Board were frequent visitors 
of the prison, and the conclusions of the Commis- 
sion and of Dr. Rees are independent testimonies. 

Next in authority to the testimony of the Commis- 
sioners and of the Physician to the prison, is that 
of Surgeon-Superintendents, under whose care the 
prisoners have been placed on their voyage to the 
Colony. No testimony could be more favourable 
than theirs. Dr. Hampton, the present Comptroller- 
General of convicts in Van Diemen's Land, thus 
records his opinion of the mental health of the 345 
prisoners embarked on board the Sir George Seymour :* 
— ** As an opinion prevails very generally, that the 
separate system in force at Pentonville weakens the 
mind and often causes insanity, I feel bound to state, 
in the most emphatic manner, that it did not produce 
the slightest mental imbecility in any of the 345 men 
under my charge, and that their minds were in a much 
more healthy state than is usual among ordinary con- 
victs.*^ This testimony is the more valuable, since an 
opinion is entertained by some, that the mental 
energies are extensively impaired, or partially paralysed, 
even when no positive disease supervenes. The 
emphatic statement of Dr. Hampton, that the discip- 
line had "not produced the slightest mental imbe- 
cility," is a decided refutation of that opinion. If any 

* Fourth Report of the Commissioners, Appendix, p. 45. 
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Reports of a different character have been received, 
they must have related to prisoners embarked after 
the changes had taken place in the system : so long 
as the original term was enforced, the Reports from 
subsequent vessels continued uniformly favourable. 

2. Of the Mental Results under the Altered System of 

Discipline. 

The preceding results carry the experiment from the 
opening of the prison in 1 842, to the end of 1847. In 
the beginning of 1848, the original term of eighteen 
months was first reduced to fifteen months, in order 
to prevent what was thought to have been an excess 
of mental disease.* In this one year, however, there 
occurred five cases of mania, four having occurred 
before the twelfth month, and the fifth having 
been produced by a too sudden return to association. 
Notwithstanding these results, a further reduction of 
the term took place in 1849, and twelve months was 
made the maximum period of separation. In this 
year there occurred 4 cases of insanity, and a general 
deterioration in the mental health, which called for 
special animadversion from the Physician, In 1850, 
there occurred 7 cases of insanity.f Thus the 
total number of cases of insanity during three years, 

* Prisoners were detained beyond the fifteen months, in conse- 
quence of unintentional delay in the preparation of vessels after 
arrangements had been made for their removal. In these cases 
they were placed in association at Pentonville. 

f I adopt the return given by Dr. Rees, in his published Report 
for the year 1850. 
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under the altered system, was 1 6 : the number which 
had occurred during the preceding four years, while 
the original system was in full operation, was 3; 
even if the first year is included, the number is 6 
cases in five years. It is clear, therefore, that the 
amount of insanity has been very much greater in 
proportion since the original system was disturbed, 

In comparing the results at these two periods it is 
unimportant whether we estimate the proportion of 
the cases to the average daily population, or to the 
aggregate number of prisoners in the two periods, com- 
pounded with the duration of the imprisonment under- 
gone by each body of prisoners. The three cases in 
the four years under the original system, when in full 
operation, occurred among 1 640 prisoners, undergoing 
within that period, an average imprisonment of 396 
days. The sixteen cases of the last three years, under 
the altered system, occurred among a population of 
2387 prisoners, undergoing, within that period, an 
average imprisonment of 224 days. The difference, 
therefore, in the proportion of the insane cases at 
these two periods is as 1 to 8*42 ; that is, the insanity, 
under the altered system^ has been eight times greater 
than during the four preceding years, when the original 
system was in full operation. Even if the first year 
should be included, the proportion under the altered 
system would be about four times greater than during 
the first five years of the experiment. 

Nor has there been any decrease under the altered 
system in the number of slighter affections. There 
have also occurred, during the last three years, three 
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cases of suicide, which certainly result from a most 
distressing class of mental affections ; during the five 
preceding years not one case of suicide occurred. 

If a minute inquiry were instituted into the par- 
ticulars of each case, it might probably be made to 
appear, that both under the original system and tinder 
the altered system, Borae of the cases were certainly 
not attributable to the discipline. The recent cases 
having been more numerous, would perhaps supply 
a larger number of such exceptions, and the excess 
might, possibly, be somewhat reduced by this process 
of exclusion. But such an inquiry could not lead to 
any satisfactory result ; for there would be cases in 
which opinions would be divided as to the cause of 
the disease ; and thus the results would be altogether 
involved in uncertainty. Nor is it necessary to 
attempt thus to extenuate the facts, since no im- 
portance is attached to the exact rate of increase indi- 
cated by the preceding numbers. The general result is 
suflScient ; namely, — that the chief reason alleged for 
the alteration of the system was a humane desire to 
prevent mental disease, and that since those altera- 
tions have been introduced, there has been a decided 
and very considerable increase of mental disease. 

It may, possibly, be attempted to explain these 
altered results upon the hjrpothesis, that the insanity 
developed in the prison is solely the effect of predis- 
position existing in the individuals actually attacked ; 
and, therefore, that the number of the cases depends 
upon the accidental admission of such individuals, 
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and has no connexion whatever with the system of 
discipline. This hypothesis, however, will equally 
account for the whole of the insanity which has 
occurred from the first ; and thus every semblance of 
a reason, upon mental grounds, for having reduced 
the term of separation will be taken away. To some 
extent, the explanation is true ; but if the mental 
disease at this prison has been at all connected with 
the system as a co-operating cause (and I confess that 
such has always been my opinion), then the occur- 
rence of this great increase of insanity, concurrently 
with the recent changes in the discipline, will enable 
us to eliminate some of the supposed sources of 
danger to the mind in separation, and to ascertain 
the measures by which that danger may probably be 
counteracted. In this point of view, these attained 
results possess considerable though painful interest. 
In consequence, indeed, of the recondite nature of 
mental disease, and with so limited a number of cases, 
it is not possible to arrive at any certain conclusions ; 
the evidence, however, will perhaps be deemed suffi- 
cient to support some probable deductions. 

When a hypothetical cause is decreased, and an 
assumed efiect is increased, it is difficult to com- 
prehend how the relationship can subsist, except in a 
very subordinate degree. Such has been the case at 
Pentonville. A relaxation in the rigour of the separ- 
ation, and a great reduction in the term of impri- 
sonment, have been followed by a great increase 
of insanity. The probability, therefore, becomes ex- 
ceedingly strong, that under the original system the 

t 
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rigour of the separation and the protracted term were 
not the elements upon which the amount of mental 
disease depended. And this probability is so much 
the greater, since the effects at the time when the 
hypothetical cause was in full operation, were scarcely 
more than were to be accounted for by other causes 
which are in operation in society at large, without the 
recognition of any special cause connected with the 
discipline. 

But if the insanity does not result from these dis- 
tinctive penal elements of the original system, it 
may be inferred, that in separate confinement the men- 
tal health, in so far as it is affected by the system at 
all, depends mainly upon, or may be controlled by, 
the moral or directly reformatory elements of the dis- 
cipline. 

This inference coincides with previous experience. 
The amount of instruction under the original system, 
the visitation by superior officers, and the hope with 
which the prisoner was inspired, so reduced the 
amount of insanity, in comparison with what it had 
been when the solitude was not at all, or not so much, 
alleviated, that it became doubtful whether any mental 
disease resulted from the separation in such combina- 
tion. The recent changes have supplied the contrary 
of the original experiment. The moral elements have 
now been diminished^ and the mental disturbance has 
again increased. And this result is more remarkable, 
since at the same time the penal elements have 
decreased also. 
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The same conclusion will also be found, I believe, 
in accordance with the known laws of mental disease. 
It might be inferred, from general observation, that 
danger to the mind of a prisoner in a solitary cell is 
to be apprehended from one or more of three causes : 
— from vacuity occasioned by inaction ; from the 
withdrawal of those moral stimulants by which in 
society the mind is diverted from too monotonous 
thought, and rallied under the pressure of too intense 
feeling ; or from the recollection of past licentious- 
ness, the severity of present privations, and the dread 
of the future, — all of which, in the case of the trans- 
ported criminal, are frequently such as to produce a 
more than ordinary strain upon the mind. 

Now in the system propounded by Mr. Crawford 
and Mr. Russell there were provisions combined with 
the separation, which were manifestly adapted to 
neutralise the danger from each of these sources, 
while at the same time they were calculated to effect 
reformation. The instruction of the prisoners, their 
employment at trades, and the encouragements held 
out to self-improvement, were directly counteractive 
of mental inactivity. These agencies, and constant 
visitation by officers, supplied moral stimulants, which 
either were, or might have been made, adequate to 
compensate for the withdrawal of the companionship 
of fellow-prisoners. At the same time the positive 
sources of danger were neutralised, so far as it is 
possible to neutralise them under penal discipline 
without giving license to licentiousness and immunity 
to crime. One remedial provision was, the certainty 

i2 
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of punishment. A slight chance of escape, or a mis- 
placed hope, will be the flickering wild-fire after which 
the mind of the desolate captive will wander. Another 
remedial provision was, to infuse into the convict's lot 
enough of hope to lead the mind onwards, and so to 
moderate, sufficiently to enable him to bear it, the pre- 
sent severity of a terrible doom. The third and most 
important remedial provision was, the soothing and 
sustaining influence of sympathy, of kindness, and of 
religion, so much relied on in the alleviation of actual 
insanity. By these means the contrite ofiender is 
brought to acquiesce in the justice of a merited punish- 
ment, and emboldened to confide in the mercy and 
providence of a propitiated God. These were the 
features by which the original system was character- 
ised in so remarkable a degree ; and since they are 
precisely those features in which, concurrently with 
the increase of insanity, the system has recently de- 
teriorated, it is consonant with reason to conclude, 
that the increase of mental disease is to be attributed 
to the decreased efficiency of those reformatory agen- 
cies. The decrease of reformation alone has left the 
minds of the prisoners more exposed to disturbing 
influences. 

Upon one point, perhaps, our anticipations will be 
contradicted by experience. It might have been sup- 
posed that the remorse inseparable from contrition, 
would be the characteristic danger in separate confine- 
ment. The results at Pentonville, however, disprove 
this assumption. To the spirit wounded with godly 
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sorrow for sin the consolations of the Gospel prove 
an unfailing balm. If the remorse proceed from a 
mere recognition of the folly and fruitlessness of 
crime, experience proves that the mind is sufficiently 
supported by the invigorating influence of virtuous 
feeUngs and wise resolutions. It may be, indeed, that 
reason is sometimes disturbed by the recollection of 
past indulgences, or by the pressure of strong pas- 
sions cherished with unsatiated, and now insatiable, 
lust. But observation leads me to the opinion, that 
it is from the unsettling or irritating eflfects of these or 
other influences, rather than from depression, that 
danger is chiefly to be apprehended. The directly 
reformatory influence of the discipUne will therefore 
be adapted to neutralise this source of danger. 

The correctness of the preceding conclusion, namely, 
that in separate confinement the mental health depends 
mainly upon, or may be controlled by, the moral ele- 
ments of the discipline, receives some confirmation 
from the educational statistics of the mental cases. 

Among the sustaining moral and reformatory 
elements of the original system, one of the most 
important is the collective instruction in the school. 
Now, it has happened that the several school classes into 
which the prisoners have been divided, have received 
difierent amounts of collective instruction ; and it will 
be seen in the following Tables, that, as a general 
result, the amount of insanity has been greatest in 
those classes in which the amount of collective moral 
instruction has been least. 
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Changes having been made in the division of the 
classes, and in the hours of their attendance, there is 
difficulty in reducing the returns to uniformity. They 
are represented, however, as correctly as possible. 

Table, showing the School Classes of Twenty-two Prisoners attacked 
with Insanity during Eight Tears^from the Opening of the Prison, 
on the 22nd December, 1842, to the 3lst December, 1850. 



Description of School Class. 


No. of Pri- 
soners at- 
tacked. 


Proximate 
Average in 
each Class. 


Comparative 
Proportions 
of Numbers 
attacked in 
1000, esti- 
mated ac- 
cording to 
the sum of 
the preced- 
ing averages. 


1st Class 

2iid(/la8S 

3rd Claas 


6 

3 

13 


133 
138 
198 


6-6 

2-7 
8-2 


Alphabet division of the 3rd Class 
included above .... 


8 


40 


25 



It will be observed in this Table, that the proportion 
of insanity has been much greater in the third class 
than in any other, and that it is greater in the first 
class than in the second. Now it has happened, that 
during a considerable period the first and the third 
classes received only four hours' collective instruction 
in each week, and that the second class received eight 
hours' collective instruction weekly. It will be seen, 
also, that the great preponderance of the insanity has 
been in the third division of the third class. This 
section of the lowest class is composed of men learn- 
ing the alphabet, or spelling little words. At one 
period they did not attend school at all ; but, when 
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in school, it is obvious that they are occupied in an 
exercise, monotonous, almost mechanical, and very 
dissimilar to the invigorating mental exercise of 
general and catechetical instruction. The feelings of 
these men are not so much interested, and their minds 
are not so much stimulated, as in the case of the 
other classes ; and, in general, many remain listless 
while one is spelling over his syllables. It is also to 
be borne in mind, that the prisoners in this class 
have not the additional mental exercise and relief, 
and the moral benefit, which the higher classes derive 
from reading the sacred Scriptures, and other books, 
in their cells. The time allowed the other classes 
for self-improvement, when not in school, afibrds con- 
siderable support for the mind ; to those who cannot 
read tolerably well it affords little or none. * 

These returns, also, will preclude the hypothesis, 
that mere deficiency of intellect has been the predo- 
minant cause of insanity. That assumption is dis- 
proved by a comparison of the results in the first 
and second classes. The first class is both the most 
intelligent and the" best educated, yet the amount of 
insanity in this class is greater than in the second. 
But the second class has generally received a greater 
amount of collective instruction. 

Nor does the excess in the first class above the 
second arise from the fact that the first contains pri- 
soners of superior rank in life, by whom the punish- 
ment is felt more severely than by others. For, in 
the first place, attachmeilt to home, and to wives and 
famiUes, is quite as strong among the poorest class, 
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and those of inferior intellect, as among the higher 
grades of criminals ; and in many cases it is stronger. 
But the superior class of prisoners contemplated by 
this hypothesis is not numerous, and it has not been 
from among them that the excess of insanity in the 
first class has arisen.* 

These results, by themselves, would be insufficient 
to sustain any conclusions ; but as incidental indica- 
tions of the correctness of an inference deduced from 
extended data, and in accordance with general laws, 
they may not be without value. At least they indicate 
the importance of collective instruction, as a means of 
preserving the mental health in separation. In fact, 
this kind of instruction, in which the prisoners, though 
still kept separate from other prisoners, both read, and 
ask and answer questions, both singly and simulta- 
neously, is, for all mental purposes, prison association 
stripped of its demoralizing character. It is, in short, 
moralizing instead of demoralizing society. 

The conclusion, already deduced from a variety of 
evidence, will be confirmed rather than invalidated, if 

'*' It appears, from a carefal examination, that the cases of in- 
sanity among those prisoners who were attending school for six or 
eight hours weekly, were in the proportion of ahout three in 1000 ; 
— among those attending four hours weekly, they were in the 
proportion of from four to five in 1000 ; — among those attending 
rarely, or not at all, in consequence of the attack having occurred 
shortly after admission, or from sickness or other causes, the pro- 
portion was ahout eighteen in 1000; — if those who were attacked 
very shortly after admission are excluded, still the cases which 
occurred among those attending school rarely or not at all, were in 
the proportion of ahout nine io 1000. 
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the recent increase of insanity may in some degree be 
traced to the deterioration in the criminal character 
of the prisoners. For, if the moral elements of the 
discipline possess the influence traced to them^ it will 
be in accordance with the same general law if the 
results are aflfected by the moral character of the 
subjects of that discipline. 

It has been inferred, that the seclusion of the cell 
will only be negatively injurious to the mental health, 
in case those moral elements are inadequate. But 
when a deficiency of those reformatory and sustaining 
influences, exposes the mind of the prisoner to ex- 
cessive risk, the danger will necessarily increase with 
an increase in the predisposing causes of inischief. 

The following Tables will exhibit the criminal 
statistics in the cases of the twenty-two prisoners 
attacked with mania, or complete insanity, during 
eight years, from the opening of the prison, on the 
22nd December, 1842, to the 31st December, 1850. 
They will also show the proportions between the 
numbers attacked in each criminal class, and the total 
number of the same class admitted into the prison. 
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Table, thowing the Criminal Character and Sentence* of Twenty-two 
Prisoners attacked vnth Insanity , from the Opening of the Prison 
to the 3lst December y 1850 ; also the Proportions between the 
Number admitted and the Number attacked in each Cluss ; nlso 
the Numbers of Single and Married Men admitted and attacked. 



Classts of Prisoners. 


No. of Prisoners 
attacked. 


No. of Prisoners 
admitted. 


Proportion per 
1000 attacked 
in each Class. 


Sentenced to seven years, and under ten 


10 


1777 


5-62 


„ t^i years 


8 


1263 


6-33 


above teu years 


4 


506 


7-90 


Stealing, Larceny, and Felony undefined 


9 


1744 


5-2 


Housebreaking and Kobbery 


6 


876 


6-9 


Horse, Sheep, and Cattle-stealing 


3 


306 


9-8 


Forgery and Uttering 


1 


98 


10-02 


Bape, and Assault with, intent, &c. "1 
(including Unnatural Crimes) 


1 


69 


14-5 


Stabbing and Shooting, with intent, &c. 
(cases of manslaughter, and cutting and * 
woimding, being included) 


2 


71 


28-2 


Not included in the above classes 


II 


382 


}* 


Not known to have been previously con- 
victed J 


10 


1835 


5-4 


Previously convicted .... 


12 


1711 


7-6 


Married 


4 


964 


4.1 


Single and Widowers 


18 


2582 


6-97 


Totals of all classes . 


22 


3546 


... 



These returns, like the preceding, are too limited 
to allow any importance to be attached to the exact 
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proportions indicated ; but they certainly exhibit a 
general result which confirms our previous deductions. 
There is an increase of insanity in proportion to the 
length of the sentence ; that is, in proportion to the 
severity of the punishment, which is generally an 
index to the criminality of the prisoner. There is an 
excess of insanity also among those previously con- 
victed, in comparison with the amount among those 
not known to have been previously convicted; and 
persistence in a criminal career, after the experience 
of severe or repeated punishment, is certainly one 
indication of excessive criminal passion, and of an 
absence of self-control. The total number attacked 
among the gravest classes of ofienders is so limited, 
that the excessive proportions in those classes may, 
no doubt, be attributable, in a degree, to other causes 
accidentally coinciding with conviction of those par- 
ticular crimes. The omission also of 382 prisoners 
who do not fall immediately under any of those 
classes in which insanity has occurred, is not to be 
overlooked, since the proportions obtained will be 
somewhat varied according to the distribution of these 
cases. Some of them, probably 183, might be cor- 
rectly included under the class of " Stealing, Larceny," 
&c., by which addition, the proportion of insane cases 
in that class would be reduced to 4*7 in 1000; but 
among the 199 which remain, there are included 
crimes of the gravest character. Still, these results 
indicate with sufficient clearness an increase of insanity 
with increased gravity in the character of the crime ; 
although perhaps the conclusion which they sustain 
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is, that the mental disease has been connected rather 
with general demoralization of character, than with 
the perpetration of this or that particular class of 
crimes. The return of the married and single is 
added, since they appear to corroborate this conclu- 
sion. Unmarried men, when they are pursuing a 
criminal career, will, as a class, be much more 
demoralized than the married. This return also 
corroborates another opinion already advanced, 
namely, that danger to the mind of the prisoner 
arises rather from irritation than from depression.* 
Married men under sentence of transportation, cer- 
tainly suffer more from grief than the unmarried, 
but, apparently, a much less amount of mental 
disturbance. 

In concluding this part of the investigation, it may 
be necessary to revert to the fact, that the recent 
deterioration in the criminal character of the prisoners 
has occurred concurrently with a deterioration in the 
moral elements of the discipUne. The departure 
from the original system had commenced before the 
admission of the worst class of convicts, and had been 
accompanied by a marked increase of insanity ; but it 
has been under the combined action of both causes that 
the year 1850 has been characterised by so great an 
increase of mental disturbance. There is no ground, 

* I observe that the Earl of Chichester, in the evidence given 
by him before the Committee of the House of Commons, attributes 
a propensity to commit suicide among prisoners rather to irritat- 
ing than to depressing influences. Minutes of Evidence, Question 
6664. 
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therefore^ for the assumption, that the amount of 
insanity under the Separate System will necessarily be 
excessive among the worst classes of criminals, pro- 
vided the moral elements of the system are adequate. 
Whether it be advisable to subject this class of 
criminals to a reformatory discipline, is a distinct 
question. Until the attempt has been fairly made, 
and has proved abortive, self-interest would dictate 
the experiment. If, however, the attempt be made, it 
is not unreasonable that our efforts to reform should 
increase with the greater difficulty of the task. 
But by increasing the reformatory agency, we are also 
increasing the safeguards against insanity. Even, 
therefore, if the probability of reforming such criminals 
should be deemed slight, it becomes a question which 
merits consideration, whether it may not be politic to 
make the experiment ; while by the increased moral 
means employed for that purpose, we shall be guarding 
the mental health against any excess of danger, and 
thus be rendering the most severe kind of punishment 
a safe infliction for the worst classes of offenders. 

III. Of the Mental Results at Pentonville before and 
after the Twelfth Month of Separation. 

The dehberate testimony of the Commissioners, 
already adduced, is conclusive evidence to the safety 
of a protracted term of separation. While in the 
passages quoted, the Board continued year after year 
to reiterate their confidence in the original system, 
the average term of imprisonment was eighteen months, 
and nearly half the prisoners were detained beyond 
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that period, for terms ranging to two years. The 
Commissioners insisted much on the necessity for the 
alleviations of instruction, employment, and visitation , 
which had been so judiciously introduced at Penton- 
ville ; but of the safety of the original term, so long as 
that term continued to be enforced, they expressed 
their unquahfied approbation. That is to say, so long 
as actual experiment could have supplied results 
adverse to the safety of the original term, so long did 
that experiment fail to supply such results ; but, on 
the contrary, the results obtained were deemed by a 
Board of great intelUgence and great experience, 
indicative of the exact reverse. Evidence could hardly 
be stronger. 

I know not whether results at other prisons may 
appear to furnish data for a different conclusion. I 
apprehend, however, that the conclusion to be de- 
duced from the results at Pentonville, will not neces- 
sarily be invalidated even if such should be the case. 
For it has already been shown how great an influence 
has been exerted upon the mental health at this pri- 
son by the moral elements of the discipline. Adverse 
results of prolonged separation, where these moral 
elements have been inadequate, will therefore afford 
no test of its results when they are sufficient. The 
question is of the comparative effects, during the 
earlier and the later periods of a protracted term, of a 
particular modification of separate imprisonment. Dif- 
ferent results, therefore, obtained under an essentially 
different modification of that system, will be irrele- 
vant. It has been at Pentonville alone, in the prison 
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under the government of the Commissioners, that the 
effects of the original system have been tested upon a 
large scale during the second twelve months, the 
period during which the safety of the separation is 
the point in question; and according to the delibe- 
rate judgment of those Commissioners, the results at 
this prison attest the safety of that system during 
the original term. 

Upon this point, also. Dr. Hampton's testimony is 
conclusive. When that experienced gentleman felt 
■^ hound to state y in the [most emphatic manner, that it 
(the Pentonville system) did not produce the slightest 
mental imbecility in any of the 345 men under his 
charge," and that their minds were " in a much more 
healthy state than is usual among ordinary convicts," 
those 345 men had undergone an imprisonment at 
Pentonville for an average term exceeding eighteen 
months, and many of them for terms ranging from 
eighteen to twenty-two months. 

The Surgeon-Superintendent of the next ship had 
100 Pentonville prisoners under his care, of whose 
health, both mental and physical, he speaks in as 
strong terms as possible. These 1 00 prisoners had 
undergone an average imprisonment at Pentonville of 
nineteen months and twenty-two days; and 87 had 
completed terms exceeding eighteen months, and rang- 
ing to two years. 

This accumulation of testimony from such unques- 
tionable sources, could be shaken by nothing but an 
array of strong and incontrovertible facts. But if the 
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appeal be made from opinions to facts, or rather from 
facts as they are matters of opinion, to facts upon 
which no opinion is required, the preceding evidence 
will be fiilly corroborated. By the recent reduction of 
the term, upon the hypothesis that the separation is 
attended by increased danger to the mind when pro- 
longed beyond the twelfth month, that hypothesis has 
been submitted to actual experiment : — and with what 
results ? The reduction was made for the purpose of 
reducing the mental disease : the more the term has 
been reduced, the more the insanity has increased. 
It was reduced first in 1848, and there was an imme- 
diate increase ; it was reduced again in 1849| and the 
mental health still further deteriorated ; it was practi- 
cally reduced further in 1850, and the amount of in- 
sanity in that one year was as great as in the whole 
five years under the original system. 

The following Table will show the mental statistics 
and the population returns for each year since the 
opening of the prison. 
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Tablb, showing the Number of Cases of Mania and of Delusions, and 
the Numbers of Prisoners admitted and removed, during each 
year in 1843 — 50. 





1843. 


1844.« 


1845. 


1846. 


1847. 


1848.t 


1849. 


1850. 


Mania 


3 





1 


1 


1 


5 


4 


7 


Delusions . 


6 





2 


5 


1 


2 


1 


a 


Suicides . 



525 



240 



283 



243 



360 


1 
519 


1 
599 


1 

777 


Admitted . 


Removed . 


24 


408 


132 


386 


200 


513 


621 


696 



From these returns, it is plain that the insanity- 
has invariably increased when a greater number of 
new prisoners have been admitted, and that it has 
decreased when the greatest number of old prisbners 
have been retained in the prison. 

The operation of this law will be the more clearly 
seen by comparing the sum of the mental cases which 
have occurred during those years in which the prison 
has contained the greatest number of new prisoners 
undergoing the earlier period of their imprisonment, 
with the sum of the corresponding cases during those 
years in which it has contained the greatest number 
while undergoing the later portion of the longer term 
(of imprisonment). 

The years in which the prison has contained the 

* In this year the prison contained the greatest numher of pri- 
soners retained beyond eighteen months. 

f In this year the term was first reduced. Two of the cases of 
mania were attacked within a few days of their admission, and the 
mental health was generally worse in 1849. 

K 
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greatest number of newly admitted prisoners are the 
first year, 1843, daring which all prisoners were 
recently admitted ; 1848, during which a large number 
were admitted ; 1849, and 1850, The years in which 
the great^t number have been retained in the prison, 
while undergoing the more protracted period of the 
original term, will he the years 1844, 1845, 1846, 
1847. During these latter years the original rigid 
discipline and prolonged term remained in operation. 

The following Table will exhibit corresponding sta- 
tistics for those two periods. 



,.*,.. 


tl 

It 


i 


1 


1 


i 


IhU, 18i6, 1816, 1847, being the periodi 
the latter part of the original tcnn of 


UB 


' 


10 





13 




1843, 1848, 18!S, 1830, being the yearel 
in which the priaon has contained the 
greatest number of prisoners huving iinder- 


486 


19 


17 


3 


39 



These returns are sufficient to show that at Pen- 
tonville, under the Separate System, the insanity has 
not increased in consequence of the more protracted 
term. They prove more ; and the more thoroughly 
the facts are investigated, the more complete the 
proof becomes, that instead of this hypothetical in- 
crease of liability to insanity with the length of the 
imprisonment, there is a positive decrease, and that, 
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when there is any excess of danger to the mind from 
the discipline, it is during the earlier^ not during the 
more protracted^ period of imprisonment that the 
danger is most imminent. 

The twelfth month is the period which has been 
assumed as the limit beyond which separation cannot 
be safely prolonged. It is necessary, therefore, to 
compare the amount of insanity which has occurred 
within, with the amount which has occurred beyond 
that period. From the opening of the prison to the 
31st of December, 1850, a period of eight years, there 
occurred altogether twenty-two cases of insanity : of 
these there occurred before the twelfth month, 
nineteen; after the twelfth month, three. During 
the same period there occurred twenty-six cases of 
slight mental aflTection, or delusion: of these there 
occurred before the twelfth month, twenty-two ; 
after the twelfth month, four. There have also 
been three cases of suicide : they have all occurred 
before the twelfth month. When these three classes 
of affections are taken together, there have been in all 
fifty-one cases ; and of these, forty-four have occurred 
before, and seven after y the twelfth month. 

But the effect of time upon the development of 
mental disease at Pentonville, will be more accurately 
exhibited by distributing these cases under periods of 
six months. 
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Tabcb, ihounng the Periods i.t which all Cates of Mental Affection 
have occurred at Pentonville during Eight Tears, from the 
Opening of the Prison on the 22nd December, 18-12, to the 
Zlst December, 1850. 





riptionofUod 


fli AffHliod. 


II 


4 
II 


si 
is 

ft 


lis 

IS 


Dolusiona 
Suicides 






13 
2 




i 

















Totala .... 


29 




5 


s 



The question will immediately suggest itself, — to 
what extent may this decrease in the number of cases 
during each succeeding period be accounted for by 
a decrejtse in tbe number of prisoners retained for 
tbe longer terms? Before I adduce the population 
returns, however, I would observe that some of the 
insanity occurring among prisoners would be deve- 
loped during the more protracted period of their im- 
prisonment by the mere lapse of time, as in the case 
of an ordinarj' population. The point in question is, 
— assuming an excess of insanity to result from a 
cellular discipline, whether that excess is produced by 
the duration of the imprisonment ? The term has 
been limited to twelve months upon the hypothesis, 
that all excess of danger to the mind under a separate 
discipline commenced beyond that period. Now the 
population returns will show that the number of 
prisoners retained at Pentonville beyond twelve 
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months has been amply sufficient to test the effect of 
a prolonged term of separation, and that the amount 
of insanity cannot be attributed to this assumed cause 
of excessive danger. 

From the opening of the prison, on the 22nd of 
December, 1842, to the 31st of December, 1850, the 
number who had completed, on removal, terms ex- 
ceeding twelve months, and ranging to two years, was 
1862. The number removed before the twelfth 
month was 1166 ; and the number remaining in the 
prison having completed less than twelve months, 
518. But during this period, as it has been stated, 
there occurred, before the twelfth month, forty-four 
mental cases of all kinds. If therefore there had 
been that accumulating danger to the mind towards 
the close of the original term (which this hypothetical 
objection supposes), then there ought to have occurred 
as many cases beyond the twelfth month as before it. 
Instead, however, of forty or fifty cases, we have — of 
slight affections, four ! of decided insanity, three ! and 
of suicides, none ! making in all, seven ! 

As the mental cases have been distributed under 
periods of six months, it will afford a more complete 
view of the results, if fhe same distribution is made of 
the whole of the prisoners whose terms of imprison- 
ment at Pentonville have terminated under the cor- 
responding periods. 
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Tablb, ahoteing the Term* of Impritonment at Pentonville o/'3546 
Prisoners, being the Total Number admitted to the Sltt Decem- 
ber, 1850, together vnth the Mental Cases as reported to that 
date, distributed under Four Periods of Six Months. 



,.„..... 




^1 
Six 


ii 


k 
II 


Bemoved .... 
Eemaining in the Prison on 1 
Dec. 31, 1850 . . . ; 


292 
435 


87* 
83 


1138 


716 


Total of Prisoners 


727 


957 


1147 


71S 


Dolusions .... 
Suitidcs .... 


U 
13 
2 


5 


3 


2 


TotiJ of Mental Cmm . 


29 


1.5 


5 


2 



Tablb, showing the Preceding Remits distributed under Two Periods 
of Twelve Months. 



c,„..P,.™. 


11 
H 




Menttd Cases 


1684 


1862 
7 



It will be observed that the number of prisoners 
included under each period of six months is the 
number whose terms were completed during that 
period. A different distribution will, of course, be 
required for estimating the proportion of mental cases 
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to the total prison population in the several periods. 
But the returns will show most clearly, in their present 
form, the comparative number of individuals retained 
for the several periods. So long as a prisoner 
remains in separation, he acts as a test of the safety 
of the system daring the entire term of the imprison- 
ment actually undergone by him. It is when either 
his mind becomes affected, or he is removed unin- 
jured, that a decisive result is obtained indicative 
of the safety of the particular amount of separate 
confinement which has been undergone by that indi- 
vidual. The sum of the results obtained at Penton- 
ville from 3546 prisoners is indicated in the preceding 
Table, by representing the actual result in each com- 
pleted term. And this distribution is analogous to 
that which would be made in ordinary gaol returns of 
the numbers respectively sentenced to the several 
terms of imprisonment. 

It is important, however, that it should be borne 
in mind, that when a prisoner is removed from the 
cell uninjured, there is no proof that the term for 
which the separation may be prolonged with safety 
has been exhausted. The extent to which separate 
confinement has been prolonged without producing 
insanity is ascertained ; the extent to which the sepa- 
ration might be safely protracted beyond its actual 
termination is not ascertained. But when the liability 
to mental disturbance is found to have decreased con- 
tinuously as the term of separation has been pro- 
longed, the result would, at least as an experiment, 
justify the extension of the term beyond the original 
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limit of eighteen months or two years, whenever 
further punishment or reformation is required, rather 
than its curtailment. 

These results may perhaps at first sight appear 
anomalous : but they are not difficult to be accounted 
for. It has already been pointed out that, upon the 
mind of the criminal in separation, especially upon 
the convict under sentence of transportation, there 
are three classes of adverse influences in operation : 
the heavy blow of punishment ; excessive demoraliza- 
tion of character ; and the withdrawal of those associa- 
tions which, in ordinary life, divert and sustain the 
mind. But the disturbing influence of each one of 
these causes is greatest during the early period of 
the imprisonment. 

It is one of the few known laws of mental disease, 
that periods of transition from one extreme of feeling 
to its opposite are marked as critical to reason. Men 
inured to suffering will bear it without much danger. 
It is the sudden inroad of misfortune which either over- 
whelms the mind, or calls forth too violent an effort 
of resistance. That excessive effort will be followed 
by a prostration of the mental energies, and derange- 
ment will in some cases ensue, or the mind will be 
left in the power of slight disturbing causes, until it is 
rallied under new and invigorating influences. The 
same law operates even in the case of sudden pros- 
perity. A great and unexpected influx of good fortune 
will sometimes destroy reason. This is reported to 
have occurred at the time of the South Sea specula- 
tion. A singular example of this law has been sup- 
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plied at Pentonville, by an occurrence to which I have 
already adverted. Of the three cases of insanity which 
have taken place after the twelfth month, one was pro- 
duced by a too sudden return to association. 

While the seclusion of the separate cell may have 
some tendency to produce insanity, by withdrawing 
those vicious alleviations to the mind which are 
supplied by the intercourse of prisoners in association, 
this system brings into operation other influences 
equally, or almost equally, counteractive of the danger. 
Mental culture, moral suasion, evangelical instruction, 
that instruction unimpeded, and the passions unexcited, 
by vitiating intercourse, — these were the distinctive 
characteristics of the separate system as it was at first 
carried out at Pentonville; and these are influences 
which can hardly fail to soothe, to assuage grief, to 
strengthen reason, and to fortify the moral character 
for bearing the strain to which it is subjected. But it 
has also been pointed out, that the effect of these 
influences, whether upon the mind or the heart, will 
increase with the duration of the imprisonment. 

Whatever exception may be taken to this mode of 
accounting for the decreased danger to the mind during 
the more protracted period of separation, the fact will 
remain, that such a decrease has actually taken place.* 

In fact, whether we reason from the known laws of 
mental disease, or from actual results obtained at the 
only prison in which the most approved modification 

* I am happy that I can refer, in confirmation of these views, to 
a medical journal of great authority. See the " Medical Gazette*^' 
for November 29 and December 6, 1850. 
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of the separate system has been extensively tried 
beyond the assumed limit of safety, we are conducted 
to the same conclusion ; namely, that there is no ex- 
cess of danger to the mental health beyond the twelfth 
month, and therefore no necessity to fix this limit to 
the term of separate confinement. On the contrary, 
the facts prove the exact reverse. The liability to 
insanity decreases ; it is less during the second six 
months than during the first ; it is less during the 
third than during the second; and less during the 
fourth than during the third. 

If we revert to the general effects upon the mental 
health of the separate system, the conclusion to which 
we have been conducted by these investigations is, 
that no excess of danger to the mind is to be appre- 
hended from a rigorous adherence to the principle of 
separation, nor from a protracted term of imprison- 
ment ; but that the danger, whatever may be its 
amount, arises from a combination of causes, among 
which are excessive demoralization of character, and 
severe and effective punishment ; and that isolation 
under these conditions may promote the influence of 
the disturbing causes, if the moral elements of the 
system are inadequate, but not otherwise. Of the 
system, however, propounded by the founders of Pen- 
tonville, these moral elements were no less an integral 
part than was the isolation of the cell. 

It only remains to advert to two objections which 
will probably be deduced from the preceding views. 
If separate confinement is at all more dangerous to 
the mind during the early period of imprisonment. 
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it may be represented that such a system of discipline 
cannot be safe for general use, since the great majority 
of prisoners are sentenced to short terms. It might 
be replied to this objection, that provided the original 
system is maintained in its integrity, and judiciously 
administered, there is very little danger to the mind 
at any period ; and that if there be any danger, it 
will admit of being counteracted by increased moral 
instruction, without infringing upon the separation. 
But can it be necessary to point out the essential 
moral difference between a short imprisonment, and 
the early period of a long imprisonment to be fol- 
lowed by transportation? or, between the demoral- 
ized character of offenders sentenced to two or three 
weeks' or two or three months' imprisonment, and 
of heinous or hardened criminals sentenced to trans- 
portation ? In the one case, the prisoner is only 
withdrawn for a few weeks, from his family or his 
criminal indulgences. The current of his ideas and 
passions, whether virtuous or vicious, is scarcely 
interrupted ; and the moral shock is consequently 
slight. In the case of the transport it is severe. 

But the objection has been practically refuted. 
The separate system has for years been in operation 
in numerous County and Borough Gaols, to which 
prisoners are consigned for terms of all lengths, and 
the separation under these conditions has not been 
characterized by the development of insanity to a 
greater extent than imprisonment upon any other 
system. This is the recorded experience of Mr. 
Percy, the Inspector of Prisons for the South Western 
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District. In his report for 1844-5, Mr. Percy has 
stated, that he had eighty prisons under his in- 
spection, " of which seven were on the separate 
system ; that the daily average population of the 
whole was 4361, of the prisons on the separate 
system, 644 ; that nine cases of insanity developed 
themselves during the year ; but that not one of 
those cases occurred in any separate prison.'* 

This experience will obviate another possible ob- 
jection. In County and Borough Prisons, where the 
majority of the prisoners are detained for short terms, 
it might be thought useless and too expensive to 
bring to bear upon each prisoner the amount of moral 
and religious instruction indicated as necessary at 
Pentonville. It will be seen, that in ordinary prisons 
it is not necessary to do so. With the transported 
convict, greater demoralization of character, and more 
severe punishment, require additional precautions to 
render that punishment safe. It may, however, be 
accepted as a safe rule, that whatever amount of 
instruction and visitation may be required, to guard 
the mental health against the severity of the punish-, 
ment, will compensate for its cost by its reformatory 
effect upon the moral character. 

In all well regulated prisons some moral instruc- 
tion will be afforded : the slight danger to the mind 
which the separate system may possibly involve 
does not create a necessity for any excessive amount 
of moral culture : it only enforces the providing of 
that amount which, upon purely moral considerations, 
ought to be afforded under any system. 
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SECTION II. 
0/ the Bodily Health. 

The term of separate confinement has been limited 
to twelve months, upon the twofold ground of pre- 
venting a supposed excess of injury to both the mental 
and the bodily health. Since the results of this change 
have completely invalidated the objection to the ori- 
ginal system in reference to the mental health, it 
need not excite surprise if the objection, on the ground 
of the bodily health, should be found equally invalid. 
The proofs which I shall adduce upon this question 
will, of course, mainly rest upon the testimony of 
competent and high medical authority ; while, at the 
same time, the facts which the records of the prison 
supply will, I believe, by most inquirers be regarded 
as conclusive. 

There are three points of inquiry : the amount of 
the mortality ; the amount of severe sickness ; and 
the general health. 

The effect of the original system upon human life 
may be tested by comparing the mortality at Penton- 
ville with the mortality among the general population, 
with the average mortality throughout the prisons of 
England and Wales, and with the mortality at 
Pentonville since the term has been reduced. 

The medical returns for Pentonville which are 
required for these comparisons, are recorded very 
fully in the yearly reports of Dr. Rees, who acted as 
principal medical officer to the prison from its open- 
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ing to the end of 1859, a period of eight years. From 
these reports it appears, that the average yearly 
mortality, during the five years in which the prisoners 
were retained for eighteen months or two years, was 
6* 1 5 in 1 000. The yearly mortality among that portion 
of the general population which corresponds in age 
with the prisoners at Pentonville, has been ascertained 
to vary from 971 to 12*42 in 1000.* From the gaol 
returns published by the Inspector of Prisons for the 
Home District, it appears, that during the same 
years, namely from 1843 to 1847 inclusive, the ave- 
rage mortality throughout the prisons of England 
and Wales was 11*14 in 1000, which is nearly double 
the mortaUty at Pentonville. Since the reduction of 
the term, the average mortality during three years 
has been 7*5 annually in 1000. 

A practice has prevailed at Pentonville of recom- 
mending for pardon prisoners labouring under such 
disease as would probably prove fatal if the individuals 
were retained. The average number of these pardons 
on medical grounds was, under the original system, 
in the proportion of 9 in 1000. It is not to be 
concluded, that the whole of these cases terminated 
fatally : the contrary is known to have been the fact ; 
and if it is assumed, that three-fifths were irrecover- 
able, the proportion will probably be sufficiently high. f 

* See the Report on Pentonville Prison, by Sir Benjamin Brodie, 
and Dr. Ferguson, page 4. 

f Of the comparatively few persons so pardoned, who resided in 
London, I have personally known several in good health a con- 
siderable time after their liberation. The exact number who re- 
covered was never ascertained ; and in different reports various 
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If these cases are added in this proportion to the actual 
deaths, the mortality will average 11.55 in 1000 — a 
rate of mortality almost identical with that of the 
free population of a corresponding age. This result 
shows very clearly that the discipline and general 
arrangements at Pentonville could not have been 
unfavourable to life. The demoralized habits of a 
very large proportion of the prisoners, previously to 
their imprisonment, must have been excessively in- 
jurious to health ; and the depressing influence of a 
severe punishment, as of all kinds of grief, must also 
have been prejudicial.* But since the mortality, 
under the original system, very nearly corresponded 
with the average mortality among the free population 
of the same age, these unfavourable influences must 
have been counterbalanced. 

The comparison of the mortality at Pentonville 
with that at other prisons, is not affected by the 
number of these pardons, since the same practice 
prevails in all prisons. The gaol returns last pub- 
proportions of these pardons are estimated as part of the mortality. 
The proportion generally taken is three-fifths. And it deserves to 
be noticed, that cases of death can only be fairly included in the 
mortality at the prison, when they occur within the period during 
which the prisoners should have been retained if they had completed 
their term of imprisonment. 

* The annual mortality in the Foot Guards is stated to be 21*6 in 
1000 (See Quarterly Review for December, 1847, page 190). This 
considerably exceeds the mortality in the general population of a 
corresponding age, although the soldier is selected, and has im- 
portant advantages above a large portion of the labouring classes. 
The causes of this excess cannot fail to oper^e to a greater extent 
among a body of criminals than among the first Regiment of the 
Line. 
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lished show, that in 1849, 92 pardons were granted 
upon the same ground throughout England and 
Wales. The average daily population having been 
18,288, the number of pardons was in the proportion 
of 5*03 per 1000. But of the entire number com- 
mitted to the prisons of England and Wales in that 
year, very nearly half were committed or sentenced 
for less than two months, and more than half for less 
than three months. The exact numbers were : — 

Total number of prisoners . . 166,942 

Sentenced or Summarily Com- 

mitted /or less than 14 days 25,01 1 

„ for 14 daySy and 

less than 1 month . • 30,157 

„ for 1 monthy and 
less than 2 months « . 25,512 



80,680 



Sentenced or Summarily Com- 
mitted for 2 months and upwards 86,262 

„ for 2 months J and less than 
3 months • • • , • 10,568 



For 3 months, and upwards • • , 75,694 



Now, when prisoners, whose terms of imprisonment 
do not exceed two or three months, are attacked with 
lingering disease which will probably prove fatal, 
the expiration of their imprisonment will be so near 
at hand, that they will be liberated in the ordinary 
course of events almost as soon as a pardon could be 
procured. In all such cases, therefore, the exercise 
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of the royal prerogative would be uncalled for. It 
is, consequently, the proportion of the pardons on 
medical grounds, to the number of prisoners 
throughout England and Wales whose sentences 
exceed two or three months, that ought to be com- 
pared with the proportion of those pardons to the 
population at Pentonville. The proportions, when 
calculated upon this principle, will not greatly diffen 
At the same time, the proportion of actual deaths 
throughout the prisons of England and Wales was, 
as already stated, nearly double that at Pentonville. 

Since the recent changes in the discipUne, the 
proportion of these pardons has been somewhat less 
than formerly, partly in consequence of the recent 
introduction of a practice of removing prisoners to 
an invalid hulk, or other convict establishment, as 
soon as they exhibit signs of failing health; and 
partly from the operation of a cause which will 
subsequently be noticed. Nevertheless, the pro- 
portion of these pardons, during the last three years, 
has been 7*5 in 1000 : formerly it was 9 in 1000. 

But the conclusion to be deduced from these 
results will probably be questioned, upon the ground 
that the early prisoners underwent medical exami- 
nation before their admission to Pentonville. In 
reference to the effect of this selection upon the 
mental results, it has been shown that the facts have 
been considerably misapprehended. I believe that its 
effects in securing favourable physical results, have 
been equally over-estimated. It has been already 
stated, that the first 469 prisoners — that is, about 

L 
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x)ne-tfiird of the entire number removed under the 
original system — were Hot selected by either Mr. 
Crawford or Mr. Russell ; nor were they selected 
at all with reference to physical health. This is 
proved by the fact, that there were included among 
them men who had organic disease and physical 
defects, which rendered them unfit, either for the 
discipline of the prison> or for becoming useful 
colonists.* It is true that the prisoners underwent 
medical examination at Pentonville; but they were 
not rejected by the medical officer, nor did the 
regulations of the prison allow them to be rejected 
by him, unless there were clear indications of disease 
impending, if not actually developed. In fact, the 
proportion rejected Was very small ; and many were 
admitted whose health was much impaired by pre- 
vious licentiousness and punishment. The effect, 
therefore, of that Selection was at least so counter- 
balanced by the previous habits of the prisoners 
as not to invalidate the comparison of the mor- 
tality at Pentonville with the ; mortality among the 
general population. 

Nor will the comparison of the mortality at Penton- 
ville with that at other prisons be invalidated. It is 

* Some prisoners of this description were admitted before the 
Medical Officer was aware of his <power to reject them, and fifteen 
were afterwards removed. Among the caases assigned for their 
removal, the following occur : — " Distorted spine, and Consumptive 
tendency; Organic disease of the heart; Received an injury in 
the head ; Chronic disease of the chest ; Lost an arm ; Scrofulous 
disease ; Diseased hip,'' &c. : and these causes of removal existed at 
the time of admission. Second Report of the Commissioners, 
pages 49 and 50. 
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true, that at ordinary gaols the prisoners must be 
admitted, whatever may be the state of their health ; 
but the circumstances under which they are com- 
mitted to those prisons are very different from the 
circumstances under which the convicts were removed 
to Pentonville. A large majority of the prisoners 
throughout England and Wales are sentenced to only 
a few weeks' or a few months' detention, and nearly 
half are summarily committed. But a man will not 
usually possess the physical energy necessary for the 
perpetration of crime, if he is in that state of failing 
health that he is likely to die, or to become hope- 
lessly ill, within a few weeks or a few months. The 
Pentonville prisoners were all convicts under sentence 
of transportation ; they had, therefore, in all cases, 
been detained some time for trial at the quarter 
sessions or assizes; they remained some time after 
trial at the local prison ; and, after the first 469 
prisoners, an additional period was spent by them at 
Millbank, one of the most unhealthy prisons in 
England, where serious disease is often and early 
developed. These several periods of detention al- 
lowed time for failure of health; and prisoners, in 
such cases, were rightly excluded from a penal insti- 
tution, when the object of their admission was to 
inflict upon them a further and rigorous imprison- 
ment. The fact that, with the great majority of the 
prisoners at other prisons, so short a time elapses 
between the perpetration of their crimes and the ex- 
piration of their imprisonment, will operate quite as 
effectually as the selection at Pentonville to exclude 

l2 
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persons in whom dangerous disease is developed, or 
immediately impending. 

Nor does this selection of the early prisoners inva- 
lidate the comparison between the mortality under 
the original system and under the altered system. 
Dr. Rees, in his Report for the year 1850, has stated, 
that there is no material difference between the 
nature of the selection at the two periods. If a 
few men are now admitted who might formerly have 
been excluded, there is more than a compensation 
for this difference in the removal of such cases during 
thd more recent period. In reference to this point, 
Dr. Rees remarks,* ''No selection of prisoners on 
admission, however carefully performed, could pos- 
sibly have had the advantageous effect on the yearly 
return for health, both mental and physical, that this 
kind of pruning from time to time must have 
produced." 

If an unprofessional observer may be allowed to form 
an opinion upon the question, I am inclined to think 
that in many cases that early selection operated rather 
prejudicially in the matter of health. It was made 
primarily with reference to criminal character ; and the 
prisoners were taken chiefly from the class of convicts 
sentenced to short terms of transportation, — a class 
which contains a large proportion of the refuse popu- 
lation of towns; of men in a worse physical con- 
dition than the class of bolder offenders, and who 
commit less aggravated crimes than others, from the 

* See Appendix to the Report of the Commissioners for 1850, 
pages 59 and 60. 
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fact that they are less vigorous.* It has certainly 
appeared to me, that the majority of the prisoners 
have exhibited a more robust appearance at the 
time of their admission, since they ceased to be 
selected by Mr. Russell and Mr. Crawford. With- 
out placing reliance, however, on an individual 
opinion, the actual results show that the mortality 
has undergone very considerable variations in differ- 
ent years, both under the original system, during the 
continuance of the selection, and under the altered 
system, since the original principle of selection was 
relinquished. The fact that such variations have 
occurred at both periods, is a sufficient indication 
that the mortality has depended upon other causes 
rather than upon either the discipline or the selec- 
tion. 

Since, therefore, no uncertainty is introduced into 
the preceding comparisons of mortality, either by the 
pardons granted at Pentonville on medical grounds, 
or by the selection of the early prisoners, it may be 
well to exhibit the results more clearly in a tabular 
form :— :- 



* The correctness of this opinion is somewhat confirmed hy the 
experience of the colonists, hy whom the long-sentenced men were 
found to he the hest workmen. 
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Table shotoing a Comparison of the Average Mortality at Pentonville 
Prison under the Original System, with the Average Mortality 
in the Free Population of the same Age, with the Average Mor- 
tality throughout the Prisons of England and Wales, and at 
Pentonville under the Altered System, 



Population. 


Proportion of 

Deaths, anuually 

occurriug, in 1000. 


Pentonyille Prison under the original system ; annual 
mean from 1843--7 .<.... 


6-15 


Pentonyille Prison under the altered system ; annual 
mean from 1848—1850 


7-5 


Prisons of England and Wales,* annual mean from 
1843—7 


11-06 


General population between the ages of 20 — 40 ; 
annual mean 


11-14 



A comparison of the sickness at Pentonville, and 
in the prisons throughout England and Wales, will 
be equally satisfactory. It appears that at Penton- 
ville the average annual number of severe cases, under 
the original system, was onlylS'S, with an average daily 
population of 422*76. This is in the proportion of 37 '37 
in 1000. The average annual number of cases treated 
as infirmary cases, throughout England and Wales, 
during 1847, 1848, and 1 849, t was 6616,— the ave- 
rage daily population having been 16,312. This is 
in the proportion of 405-63 in 1000. Thus the 
number of infirmary cases throughout England and 
Wales was more than ten times greater in proportion 
than the number of severe cases at Pentonville. This 

* Very nearly balf the prisoners are committed to the prisons of 
England and Wales for less than two months. 

f The returns are not complete for the preceding years. 
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differenca must arise, in a great measure, from the 
removal of cases to infirmaries in other prisons, which 
would not be classed as severe at this prison. Stil}, 
a difference so remarkable can hardly fail to be 
accepted as evidence that the health of the Penton- 
ville prisoners could not have been injuriously affected 
under the original system. 

It may, perhaps, be more satisfactory to exclude 
this source of uncertainty, by comparing the amount 
of sickness, when the severe and slight cases are taken 
together. Now, the average yearly number of all 
cases, under the original system at Pentonville (cases 
requiring a simple purgative alone omitted),* was 930. 
This was in the proportion of about 21 '99 cases to 
1000 prisoners. The average number of all cases 
throughout England and Wales, during 1847, 1848, 
and 1850, was 49,955, which was in the proportion 
gf about 30*62 cases to 1000 prisoners. 

These comparisons will be sufficient to show that, 
from the first, the mortality, and, even if a very large 
allowance is made for disturbing causes, the sickness 
have been consi4erably greater throughout the prisons 
of England and Wales than at Pentonville, notwith- 
standing the rigour of the discipline and the length of 
the original term. 

The Reports of the Commissioners for 1848, in 

* These cases are omitted, since they are not nsaally included in 
the returns from other prisons. If they were included, there would 
prohahly be a slight excess at Pentonville. And really, the objection 
to the original system, on medical grounds, will amount to no more 
than this, that purgatives have been required more frequently than 
at spn)9 pns(W8. 
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which year the term was first reduced, and of Dr. 
Rees for 1850, in which year it was very greatly 
reduced, show that these reductions were not followed 
by any improvement in the health of the prisoners. 
And although the unfavourable variations in those 
years are probably attributable to causes unconnected 
with the changes in the discipline, there still remains 
a total want of evidence for any necessity for those 
changes on the ground of physical health. 

The third point for inquiry is the general state of 
health among the prisoners, apart from the cases of 
severe sickness. Upon this question the testimony 
of the Commissioners is conclusive. I am aware that 
the reports of boards do not always command implicit 
assent. In the present case, however, the question 
of good health or bad health is simply a matter of fact, 
of which such men as the Pentonville Commission- 
ers were certainly competent witnesses. The facts, 
moreover, all lay within the walls of the prison, of 
which they were frequent visitors. 

The following are extracts from the yearly reports 
of the Board : — In the Second Report, after the first 
year's experience, they say, "The general state of 
the health has been most satisfactory.'* In their 
Third Report, *' The general health of the prisoners 
has been most excellent." In the Fourth Report, 
"The system is safe and efficient, and capable of 
general application.'* In the Fifth Report, "The 
health of the prisoners has generally been excellent." 
The Fifth Report contains a very careful review of 
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the whole of th^ facts elicited during the first four 
years of the experiment, with the deliberate opinion 
of the Medical Commissioners, founded upon these 
facts, and upon their own general observation. The 
following passage expresses the conclusion at which 
they arrive :* — " It is not to be supposed that a num- 
ber of individuals, confined within the boundaries of 
a prison, under any system of discipline, should retain 
the same degree of muscular development and the same 
florid complexion, which they possessed when they 
were accustomed to bodily exercise in the open air. 
Nevertheless, the health of the prisoners has generally 
been excellent.^' After estimating the mortality at 
14*9 per 1000 annually, upon the assumption that, 
out of seventeen pardoned on medical grounds, so 
large a proportion as thirteen were to be included as 
deaths, and, including two cases of death which oc- 
curred after removal from Pentonville, they proceed as 
follows : — " Comparing this mortality with the annual 
mortality of the general population, we find that it 
exceeds that among persons of the same age as the 
Pentonville prisoners, by about 4 per 1000. But it 
is to be observed, that it is abundantly proved by 
statistical observation, that the mortality of individuals 
confined in prisons, everywhere, is much beyond that 
of the rest of the community. As compared with 
that of other prisons, the mortality of Pentonville is 
below the average." 

In the Sixth Report,t the following passage occurs : 

^ Fifth Report of the Commissioners of Pentonyille Prison, p. 10. 
f Sixth Report of the CommiBsioners, p. 5 
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" From these facts, it appears that the system of sepa- 
rate confinement, conducted as it is at Pentonville, 
and the results being compared with those in other 
prisons, in which there are long terms of imprison- 
ment, cannot be regarded as unfavourable to human 
life. Nor does it aiFect the accuracy of this con- 
clusion, that individuals labouring under any serious 
disease are not admitted into the prison, — this advan- 
tage being, at the least, counterbalanced by the cir- 
cumstance, that the previous habits of a large propor- 
tion of the prisoners have been such as could not fail, 
in a greater or less degree, to impair their constitutions, 
and make them more liable to disease than ordinary 
persons.** 

** It is true," the Commissioners add, " that a ques- 
tion may still be raised, as to the effect which a long 
and continued separate confinement produces on the 
health of the convicts afterwards. In reference to 
this point, we have taken some pains to trace their 
history subsequent to their leaving the prison." The 
result of these inquiries is stated to be, that the mor- 
tality of the Pentonville convicts, during the voyage 
to New South Wales, was " in the proportion of no 
more than 1 to 295; whereas the mortality among 
the whole numbers of convicts, transported during 
the ten years which elapsed from 1837 to 1846 
inclusive, was in the proportion of 1 in 121." 

These reports carry the experiment to the end 
of 1847. In the beginning of 1848, while the 
last of those reports was in the press, the term 
of separate imprisonment at Pentonville was first 
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reduced. In the report for that year, the Commis- 
sioners express regret, that **As to the health and 
mental condition of the convicts, we have to make a 
much less satisfactory report than in any of the former 
years since the prison was established.'* In the fol- 
lowing year, the second reduction was made. Twelve 
months became the maximum period of separation ; 
and the actual average term at Pentonville was about 
nine months. The reports of Dr. Rees, for the years 
1849 and 1850, show clearly that this further reduc- 
tion of the term was not followed by any improvement 
in the health of the prisoners. 

It only remains to adduce the testimony of the 
surgeon-superintendents, under whose care the con- 
victs were placed during the voyage to Australia. 

The following is the testimony of Dr. Hampton, 
the surgeon- superintendent of the " Sir Gteorge Sey- 
mour," in which 345 of the first prisoners were 
embarked : — " During the term the convicts were 
on board, sixty-four were put on the sick list, and 
only one died at sea. Such an exceedingly good state 
of health may in part be attributed to the free venti- 
lation kept up in the prison, and the strict cleanliness 
of the men's berths, persons^ clothing, &c.'' This 
testimony is the more conclusive, since the whole of 
these 345 prisoners had undergone an average impri- 
sonment at Pentonville of nearly nineteen months ; 
and above 200 had been retained, under the original 
rigorous seclusion, from eighteen to twenty-three 
months. The surgeon-superintendent of the second 
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ship leported, at the termination of the voyage, that 
** the prisoners were in excellent health, more so than 
the soldiers of the ship ;" and that, *' in his opinion, 
they were healthier than the same number of men 
out of a man-of-war would have been." The number 
of convicts embarked in this vessel was 100, of whom 
88 had been detained at Pentonville, under* the ori- 
ginal rigorous discipline, for terms exceeding eighteen 
months f and ranging to two years; and the average 
imprisonment of the whole was very nearly twenty 
months. I have myself perused reports fully as favour- 
able from the surgeon-superintendent of every sbip 
but one, so long as the original system and original 
term continued in force. I believe that no report was 
received from that gentleman. One writes,* ** On 
the occasion of inspecting the Pentonville prisoners 

for embarkation on board the • , I then 

spoke of their physical appearance as being superior 
to that of the Millbank men ; on embarkation, and 
during the voyage, they suffered less from sea-sickness 
and other casualties than either the Millbank or the 
Parkhurst boys.f They arrived in most excellent 
health at Port Phillip, and were the first men to get 
employment." Another writes : — " The prisoners 

embarked on board the , from Pentonville 

Prison, and placed under my care, were healthy ; and 
not only continued so, during the whole voyage to 

* I omit the name of the ship and of the surgeon, because the 
extracts are from private letters. 

f The Parkhurst boys are employed in association, and in out- 
door labour after the &rst three months of their imprisonment. 
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Van Diemen's Land and Port Phillip, but left tlj^ ship 
in exceeding good health. All those prisoners em- 
ployed at Geelong and Melbourne, during the period 
that I remained at either place, whether as husband- 
men, bricklayers, or blacksmiths^ &c., exhibited strong 
physical powers, sufficient, with ordinary prudence, to 
sustain them in the continual discharge of their 
respective duties. Indeed, some of the employers 
seemed pleased to engage them, and several testilSed 
their satisfaction, by expressing the good opinion 
they entertained of their general health and robust 
appearance.^* 

This chain of evidence is rendered complete by the 
deliberate statement of the Geelong Emigration 
Society, that the exiles by the ** Sir George Seymour " 
were found to be " useful and efficient workmen.'* 
Those exiles had undergone an average imprisonment 
at Pentonville of more than eighteen months. 

These concurrent testimonies from the Board of 
Commissioners, from the physician to the prison, from 
surgeon-superintendents, and from the colonists, prove 
that neither excessive mortaUty, nor any general injury 
to health, resulted from the original rigorous and pro- 
tracted separation. 

In the absence of any authentic statement, it is 
merely matter of conjecture what facts have been 
accepted as evidence of a necessity for limiting the 
term of separate confinement at Pentonville to twelve 
months. 

There is reason to believe that the results at other 
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prisgns have been relied upon. It is well known, 
however, that at those prisons, the diet was insufficient, 
and that the impaired health of the prisoners was to be 
attributed to protracted imprisonment upon insufficient 
diet, not to prolonged separation. 

The Pentonville Commissioners bestowed much 
attention upon the subject of diet during the first year 
after the prison was opened, and not less than five 
difierent dietaries were tried for a sufficient time to 
test their effiscts. The Uberal dietary finally adopted 
has been objected to by some persons as an undue 
indulgence to the criminal, and as a necessary con- 
sequence of the separation. But the objection is 
founded in an oversight of the fact, that if criminals 
are to be severely punished by any method, they must 
be sustained. When heavy inflictions are laid upon 
them, and the support which the body requires is 
withheld, their health will in many cases be impaired, 
and the consequences will be as costly as the treatment 
would be inhumane. 

The greater grief induced by a discipline which is 
efiective may possibly require increased nutrition. If 
so, the necessity for that increase can only be obviated 
by sacrificing the efficiency of the punishment. The 
substitute usually proposed for separate confinement 
is hard labour. But labour, sufficiently hard to be 
severely penal, will require a more Uberal diet than is 
required in separate confinement. This is conclusively 
proved by the fact, that the dietary at the Public 
Works is more liberal than at Pentonville. And 
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at Pentonville itself, since the system has been rdaxed 
and the term reduced, when prisoners are taken out 
of separation and placed to work together in the open 
air, they are allowed a considerable addition to the 
diet which was allowed under the original rigorous 
discipline and protracted term of eighteen months and 
two years. There are prisons, however, in which the 
diet is known to be insufficient when the duration erf 
the imprisonment exceeds a few months ; and in those 
prisons the health is frequently impaired^ whether 
separation is, or is not, enforced. All adverse results 
at such prisons will therefore be irrelevant* 

It is objected by some that a long term of seclusion 
impairs the muscular strength ; and it has been ob- 
served that some of the Pentonville prisoners have 
exhibited a pallid appearance. The Commissioners 
recognise this objection in a passage already quoted 
from the Fifth Eeport : — " It is not to be supposed," 
they write, "that a number of individuals confined 
within the walls of a prison, under any system of 
discipline, would retain the same degree of muscular 
development, and the same florid complexion, which 
they possessed when they were accustomed to bodily 
exercise in the open air. Nevertheless the health of 
the prisoners has been excellent.'' 

The surgeon-superintendents, in one or two cases, 
advert to these efiects of withdrawal from accustomed 
exposure and muscular exercise ; but they state that 
the period of the voyage was amply sufficient to 
remove them ; and they also speak of the health of 
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the prisoners as excellent. The testimony of one of 
these gentlemen has been already adduced : " the 
prisoners were healthy, and not only continued so 
during the whole voyage, but left the ship in exceed- 
ing good health," and on landing they were remarked 
to be of *' robust appearance." 

Upon this point, the Earl of Chichester gave the 
following interesting evidence before the late Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. The question 
having been asked,* — ''But is it not very desirable 
that any permanent system of prison discipline should 
be so regulated that men, who, when they return to 
the world, if they are to live honestly, must live by 
labour, should not be worse than they were before?" 
— his Lordship is reported to have replied, ''I have 
never met with any punishment within the walls of a 
prison that had not the eflFect of weakening the mus- 
cular powers of the prisoners. I have myself examined 
very frequently labourers that I had previously known, 
who had been under very short imprisonments on the 
treadwheel, and the decay of muscle is very perceptible 
to the touch, particularly their arms and backs : but 
the rapidity with which they recover strength is very 
consolatory. As far as that question goes, provided 
they are sober and steady in their habits, a few weeks 
will do it." 

It will hardly be contended that the pickpocket, the 
burglar, and the manslayer, may only be corrected by 
such methods as will insure a florid complexion and 
the highest degree of muscular development. 

* Minutes of Evidence, Question 6669. 
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An impression prevails, I believe, that the original 
system produced a great excess of consumption and 
other forms of scrofula. From the carefully prepared 
returns of Dr. Rees it appears,* that the deaths from 
this class of disorders during five years, under the 
original system, were in the proportion of 2*89 in 1000. 
From the gaol returns for 1849, it appears t that in 
that year, the mortality from consumption and kindred 
disorders throughout the prisons of England and Wales, 
was 4*5 in 1000. If all pardons granted at Pentonville 
in consequence of this class of diseases are added to 
the deaths, the proportion was 11 '57 in 1000. It is 
certain, however, that the cases in which pardons were 
granted did not all prove fatal ; and if three-fifths are 
added to the deaths, the mortality would be 8*09 in 
1000. If actual deaths, and all pardons granted upon 
the same grounds throughout the prisons of England 
and Wales, are taken together, the proportion was 7*3 
in 1000 ; if three-fifths of the pardons are included, the 
proportion will be 6*2 in 1000. But when it is con- 
sidered that a pardon will hardly be appUed for when 
a prisoner will be liberated in the course of a few weeks 
by the expiration of his sentence, and that very nearly 
half the prisoners throughout the country are sentenced 
to less than two months', and more than half to less 
than three months' imprisonment, the mortality from 

* Appendix to the Sixth Report of the Pentonville Commissioners, 
pages 51, 53. 

t Fifteenth Report of the Inspectors of Prisons for the Home 
District, p. liii. The returns are not so fully given for previous 
years. 

M 
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this cause is seen to be higher throughout the prisons 
of England and Wales than at Pentonville. 

It is important, however, to state that, during the 
first three years of the experiment. Dr. Rees was led 
to conclude that many of the cases of consumption 
were attributable to dust arising from some of the 
trades pursued, combined with the peculiar arrange- 
ments of the prison as it respects ventilation. Some 
changes having been made in these arrangements, in 
the case of men employed at those trades, the mor- 
tality was reduced to less than half. The deaths, 
during the two following years, were in the proportion 
of 1-13 in 1000 : the deaths with three-fifths of the 
pardons were in the proportion of 3*40 in 1000 : the 
deaths, together with all pardons granted upon this 
ground, were in the proportion of 4*54 in 1000. The 
corresponding returns for the prisons of England and 
Wales, in 1850, were 4-5 in 1000, 73 in 1000, and 
809 in 1000. 

It would be tedious to pursue the inquiry further 
into questions of detail. Even if we assume that 
upon some selected points it might be made to appear 
that the health suffered unduly under the original 
system,* it might safely have been left to the increas- 

* I am aware of only one other point upon which further investi- 
gation was required. A few of the prisoners, when embarked, were 
attacked with hysterical affections. Some of the facts connected 
with these, affections are difficult to be accounted for. One cir- 
cumstance is, that when prisoners are placed in association at 
Pentonville, or at other prisons, or at the Hulks, these affections 
Are never known to occur. They appear exclusively on board 
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ing experience of the Commissioners and the Physician 
to have devised the remedies. The - remarkable de- 
crease of consumption which followed the precaution- 
ary measures recommended by Dr. Rees, indicated 
the possibility of improving the discipline in other 
details, without curtailing the term, or sacrificing the 
integrity of the system. 

In questions relating to health, the professional 
inquirer alone is competent to conduct the investi- 
gation into matters of detail. And there can be no 
question, that when professional men, accustomed to 
physiological research, prepared to pronounce deU- 
berate opinions upon the result of the experiment 
at Pentonville, they would certainly give all due 
consideration to any fact which appeared to throw 
doubt upon the safety of the system. 

In truth, the experiment at this prison, instead of 
indicating a necessity for limiting the term of sepa- 

Tessels afloat. Similar attacks are also said to have occurred among 
Scotch prisoners, when brought to Enghmd by water; but they 
are not known to occur in any case upon land. Another circum- 
stance 18, that prisoners embarked from Millbank do not suffer 
from these affections ; and although the separation is defective at 
Millbank, still the defects in the discipline will not account for an 
entire absence of the affections, if mere separation were really the 
cause of them. At all events, whatever is the cause of these 
attacks, the reduction of the term was not the remedy. They have 
been quite as numerous in proportion, and on board one vessel 
much more numerous, since the change in the system, than under 
the original protracted term. Among 100 men, after nearly two 
years of rigorous separation, 6 cases occurred. Among about 60 
men retained for less than twelve months, 18 cases occurred. 

m2 
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rate confinement to twelve months, has established a 
strong probability that this discipline may be safely 
prolonged beyond eighteen months. 

Considerable light has been thrown upon this ques- 
tion by the recent reduction of the term to twelve 
months. No diminution of either mental or bodily 
disease has followed that reduction ; and the change 
may therefore be regarded as an experiment by which 
protracted separation has been excluded from the 
causes of excessive injury to the health. Less hesi- 
tation, I apprehend, would now be felt in extending 
the term of separate confinement, — at least by way 
of experiment, and with proper precautions, — to two 
years, or even to three years. 

In all inquiries, however, respecting the health of 
prisoners, it ought not to be lost sight of, that it is 
the natural tendency of the hardships or grief incident 
to all severe punishment to impair in some measure the 
physical health. And this cause ofinjury tothe health 
must operate more powerfully in proportion to the 
severity, or in other words to the efficiency, of the 
infliction. The problem to be solved is, to find a 
system of punishment which shall be effectively severe, 
and at the same time as little detrimental to the health 
as possible. The rigorous isolation and protracted 
term of the original Pentonville system, combined 
with instruction and due visitation, appear to have 
solved the problem. Some degree of injury to the 
health was inseparable from the punishment. Those 
who are familiar with convicts know how often the 
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transportation of a child, a husband, or a brother, will 
break the spirits and the health of the mother, or the 
father, the wife, or the sister ; and cases come to our 
knowledge in which the grief thus produced terminates 
in lingering or fatal illness. If the convict's relative 
occasionally pines and dies of grief, the convict himself 
cannot in all cases escape uninjured. 

Moreover, it cannot but be, that as a severe punish*- 
ment runs on> it will tell with increasing force ; and 
that if grief and confinement produce results in prison 
similar to those produced by them in the world at 
large, their injurious effects must be gradually de- 
veloped. But the results at Pentonville appear to show 
that the liability to disease from some causes decreases 
as the term of imprisonment is prolonged. It is also 
to be observed, that those diseases which are de- 
veloped by the gradual influence of protracted im- 
prisonment, will generally be discoverable in their 
incipient stages; and therefore, that they may be 
met by increased exercise, or if necessary y by removal 
to a different discipline. The number of those cases, 
however, will be exceedingly small. Nor ought it to 
be overlooked, that a similar necessity for removing 
exceptional cases is inseparable from protracted con- 
finement under any system. If prisoners are employed 
upon associated labour, such as to render the punish- 
ment severe, a much larger number will require to be 
exempted from that labour than from separate confine- 
ment. 

In fact, this objection to prolonged separate im- 
prisonment would virtually exclude from the penal 
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code all kinds of severe punishment, since punishment 
cannot be made severe for the strong, without entailing 
danger upon the weak. 

But the expediency of the early removal of the 
prisoners from separate confinement, on the ground of 
health, is to be tested practically ^ by a comparison of 
the mortality and sickness at Pentonville with the 
mortality and sickness at the Public Works, to 
which they are removed. 

Now, it appears from the published Reports of the 
Portland Prison and of the Hulks, that both the mor- 
tality and the sickness at those convict establishments 
are greater than at Pentonville. The average mortality 
at the latter prison during five years, from its opening 
to the end of 1847, while the original system was in 
operation, was 6*5 per 1000. The average mortality 
at Portland, in 1849, assuming the average daily popu- 
lation to have been 800, was 10 per 1000: in 1850, 
it was 10*99 in 1000. And let it be observed, that 
this comparison is not affected by the selection of the 
prisoners for Pentonville, since prisoners removed to 
Portland are selected, not only as being in health, but 
as being fit for the hard labour to which they will be 
subjected. Nor is this comparison affected by the 
pardons granted at Pentonville on medical grounds, 
since prisoners are either pardoned at Portland upon 
the same grounds, or they are removed to an invalid 
hulks when their health appears to be failing. In 
1850 the removals from Portland were in the propor- 
tion of 33*92 in 1000, which is very much greater 
than the proportion at Pentonville. 
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From the Reports of the Hulks for 1850,* it 
appears, that at the labour hulks, the mortality was 
12*58 in 1000. For these hulks the convicts are also 
selected as fit for hard labour. From these hulks 
also prisoners appear to have been pardoned on medical 
grounds at the rate of 4*57 in 1000, and to have been 
removed, when their health was failing, to an invalid 
hulk at the rate of 65"7€ in 1000. It is quite clear, 
therefore, that the mortality at these places cannot be 
correctly estimated without reference to the results at 
this invalid hulk. Now, in 1850, according to the data 
supplied by the Reports, the deaths at all the hulks 
were at the rate of 28*05 in 1000; the pardons on 
medical grounds were at the rate of 33' 19 in 1000 ; 
and the deaths and three-fifths of the pardons together 
were in the proportion of 47'96 in 1000. 

And as the deaths and pardons on medical grounds 
are more numerous at the Public Works, so also are 
the cases of severe sickness. At Portland, in 1850, 
the number of infirmary cases was 433, which is in 
the proportion of 528 cases among 1000 prisoners. 
The number of injuries alone, *' requiring infirmary 
treatment,'* was 120, which is in the proportion of 
146 cases among 1000 prisoners. In the same year 
the number of cases of injury removed to hospitals at 
the hulks was 200, which is at the rate of 114 cases 
to 1000 prisoners; and it is admitted that these 
injuries result from the nature of the work, and from 
the inexperience of the prisoners. The entire number 

^ The Reports for preceding years do not contain sufficient data 
for similar calculations. 
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of cases removed to hospitals appears to have been 
1636, which is in the proportion of 936 cases to 1000 
prisoners. The number of slighter cases is not 
returned. 

It appears from the Reports, that even the mortality 
from consumption is greater at the Public Works than 
at Pentonville. At Portland, in 1850, the deaths from 
this form of disease were in the proportion of 3*66 in 
1000 : the deaths and removals together were 17 in 
1000. At the hulks, in the same year, the actual 
mortality from this cause was 10*3 in 1000; the deaths 
and pardons on this ground were together 16 in 1000. 
At Pentonville, under the original system, the average 
yearly mortality from this cause was 2*08 in 1000; 
the deaths and all the pardons together, were 1 1 in 
1000. After the changes introduced on the recom- 
mendation of Dr. Rees, the deaths were in the propor- 
tion of 1*13 in lOOO ; the deaths and all pardons 
together, 4-64 in 1000. 

It further appears, that an. additional cause of injury 
to the health comes into operation at the Public Works 
in the form of bronchitis. The deaths from this cause 
at Portland and the hulks, in 1850, appear to have 
been not less than six ; and as many as twenty-seven 
cases were removed for hospital treatment, and four 
cases appear to have become permanently disabled 
by it. At Pentonville the occurrence of this form of 
disease is exceedingly rare ; only two severe cases have 
occurred since the opening of the prison, and neither 
of these cases proved fatal. The disease is the direct 
consequence of the exposure to wet and cold, to which 
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the prisoners are necessarily subjected, by the nature 
of the discipline at the Public Works. 

These details derive their importance from the 
circumstance that opinions have been entertained 
directly at variance with the facts; and that those 
erroneous opinions have been made the basis of 
practical measures. It may be well therefore to 
collect and exhibit the results in a tabular form : — 

Tablb, exhibiting a Comparative View of the Number of Deaths, 
Pardons on Medical Grounds, Removals on Medical Grounds, 
and Cases of Sickness, at Pentonville and the Public Works, 
estimated in proportion to 1000 Prisoners. 



Description of Casualtie*. 


FSKTOKYXLLS, 

from 1848 to 
1847 inclusive.* 


£2 


d 


Labour Hulks, 
1850. 


Hulks, including 

the Invalid Hulk, 

1850. 


Deaths 


6-15 


4*54 


10-99 


12-58 


28-05 


Pardons on Medical grounds . 


9 


6-68 


No 
return 


4-57 


33-19 


Removals on Medical grounds . 


12-27 


6*81 


33-92 


66-76 




Deaths, Pardons, and Bemovals 


27-42 


17-04 


44-91 


82-91 




Sickness, Severe, or requiring 1 
Hospital or Infirmary Treat- > 
ment . . . . . J 


37 


528 


936 


Injuries requiring Removal to! 
Hospital or Infirmary, in- V 
eluded above . . .J 


None 


146 


114 




Sickness, — all cases except those l 
requiring only a Simple Pur- ► 
gative 


2611 


3312 


No 

return 

of slight 

cases. 





* These five years include the whole period during which the 
original term and system were in force. 

f During these two years the changes recommended by Dr. Rees 
had come into operation. See page 162. 
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Table, exhibiting a Comparative Fieio of the Mortality from Con- 
sumption, Scrofula, and Bronchitis, and of the Number of Pardons 
and Removals on account of these Forms of Disease at Pentonville 
and the Public Works, estimated in proportion to 1000 Prisoners, 



Description of Casualties. 


O eo 
H 


•k 

9* 
2® 

SB 00 
P4 


• 

o 
oo 

1 


Labour Hulks, 
1850. 


Hulks, including 

the invalid Hulk, 

1850. 


Portland and 
Labour Hulks. 


Deaths from Consumption "I 
and Scrofula . . j 

Pardons on the ground of! 
Consumption . . J 

Kemovals on the greimdl 
of Consumption , . J 


2-08 
8-92 
3-18 


1-13 
3-41 
2-27 


3-66 

No 
return 

13-34 


4-00 

No 
return 

No 
return 


10-3 
5-7 




Deaths from Bronchitis . 


None 


None 


1-21 


2-86 




2-33 


Deaths from Consumption, "1 
Scrofula and Bronchitis j 


2-08 


1-13 


4-87 


6-86 




6-23 



Upon a review of the whole of the facts adduced, 
it appears, that under the system of rigorous and 
protracted separation at Pentonville the mortality 
scarcely exceeded the mortality among the free 
population; that it was lower than throughout the 
prisons of England and Wales ; that any advantages 
arising from the exclusion of a few individuals on 
medical grounds was, at least, counterbalanced by the 
demoralized habits and previous imprisonment of the 
convicts, when they were removed to Pentonville; 
that the health of the prisoners generally was 
** excellent ;" that whatever was lost of robustness or 
florid looks by eighteen months or two years of 



* See notes to preceding Table. 
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seclusion, was regained in a few weeks ; that when a 
system of associated labour is substituted for pro- 
longed separation, both the physical health suflfers 
more severely, and the number which it is necessary 
to exempt from the severity of the discipline is also 
greater ; that the mortality, the severe sickness, and 
the amount of consumption, have all been greater at 
the Public Works than at Pentonville ; and that the 
removals on medical grounds have been very much 
more numerous. 



CHAPTER III. 



OF THE ECONOMICAL AND INDUSTRIAL RESULTS AT 

PENTONVILLE PRISON. 



SECTION I. 
Of the Economy of Prison Discipline. 

There is no part of the problem of prison disci- 
pline more generally misconceived than that which 
relates to the amount and the expediency of the money- 
expenditure incurred. The beneficial effects of the 
punishment, — which are the proceeds of the outlay, — 
not being directly exchangeable for other valuable 
products, the hasty observer is liable to overlook the 
fact, that the penal discipline has, nevertheless, a real 
and a large money value. 

It is plain, in the first place, that if there were no 
system of retributive justice in operation, all rights of 
property and of person would be a prey to rapacity 
and passion. Crime, unrestrained, would speedily 
destroy all that imparts their value to the conven- 
tional representatives of wealth ; and therefore the 
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mere money value of the punishment can he estimated 
only hy taking into account all the private and public 
wealth aiid well-heing that is thereby preserved. 

And, in like manner, the comparative value of any 
one syT3tem of punishment is to be estimated by the 
amount of property and happiness secured by the 
operation of that sjrstem, more than would be other-* 
wise secured. In other words, the efficiency of any 
system of punishment is the measure of its value.* 

This principle, so obvious that it may be thought 
superfluous to have stated it, is by very many persons 
practically overlooked. Otherwise, the primary aim 
would be, to render prison discipline efiective, rather 
than cheap. 

The general adoption of the Separate System has 
been considerably obstructed by a prevalent belief that 
it is more costly than other systems. It is considered 
that, under this system, even reformation is purchased 
too dearly. To the same error are to be attributed, 
in a great measure, the recent relaxations of the 
discipline at Pentonville : the efficiency of the punish- 
ment has been impaired for the sake of an immediate 
saving, to an inconsiderable amount, in the cost. 
But when the money-value of punishment is correctly 
estimated, it is perceived, that if the effectiveness of 
the penal infliction is sacrificed to obtain a slight 
saving of expense, society does really incur a large 
prospective money-loss for a small present money- 
gain. 

But this is not the only error which prevails, as to 
the economical bearing of the Separate System. It 
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will be found on examination that, in point of fact, 
this system is not more costly than other systems ; and 
that the popular prejudice against it upon this ground 
is erroneous. The error arises from not knowing the 
extent to which the annual cost of prisons is affected 
by special circumstances, independent of the nature 
of the discipline. The Eeports of Pentonville having 
shown the average yearly cost of each prisoner to 
be considerably above the general average cost 
throughout England and Wales, it has been hastily 
assumed that this excess of expense has arisen from 
the character of the discipline. In reality, however, 
this excess has arisen from other causes ; and neither 
at Pentonville nor elsewhere is the cost very much 
affected by the system of discipline adopted. To 
whatever extent the expenditure is influenced by this 
cause, the balance will be in favour of the Separate 
System. 

The gaol returns published by the Inspector of 
Prisons for the Home District show, that the cost of 
each prisoner differs widely at different prisons con- 
ducted upon the same system, whether that system 
be the Associated, the Silent, or the Separate. Of 
prisons not conducted on the Separate System, a 
list may be extracted, at which the yearly cost of 
each prisoner has exceeded the general average 
cost throughout England and Wales. 

The following returns are selected from the Report 
for 1 847 :*— 

* I select the year 1847 because the returns are uot calculated 
for the year in subsequent Reports. 
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£ 8. d. 

Appleby (County) 51 14 2 

Chester (County) 50 18 Hi 

Oakham (County) 50 3 9 

Peterborough 46 15 3} 

Morpeth (County) 38 15 7i 

Newgate 38 6 

General average throughout England 

and Wales in 1847 29 14 1^ 

The mere fact, therefore, of an expenditure at Pen- 
tonville exceeding the general average, is no proof 
that the Separate System has been the cause of that 
excess, since at other prisons which are not conducted 
on the Separate System the excess is greater. 

In the same year the average cost of each prisoner 
was below the general average in prisons in which the 
Separate System was in force, either wholly or in part. 
The following are examples : — 

£ s, d. 

Reading 25 9 5 J 

Springfield 26 12 3^ 

Preston 23 3 lOJ 

Usk 26 19 lOi 

Lewes 24 6 8 

Stafford 16 14 7 

General average throughout England 

and Wales, in 1847 29 14 \\ 

These returns are not adduced as proving that the 
Separate System is less costly than other systems, but 
as evidence that, in estimating the comparative 
economy of different systems, no conclusion whatever 
can be drawn from the returns for any prison, without 
an inquiry into the special causes which affect the 
expendituTe. They go far, however, towards showing 
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that the prevailing prejudice against the Separate 
System, as being necessarily more expensive than 
other Systems, is erroneous. At the prisons at 
Beading, Springfield, and Usk, all conducted on the 
Separate System, the yearly cost was less than at 
Coldbath-fields, which is conducted on the Silent 
System ; less than at Newgate, which is conducted on 
the Associated System; and less than the general 
average cost throughout England and Wales.* 

But the present inquiry is limited to Pentonville ; 
and in order to render the investigation complete, I 
shall exhibit in detail a comparative statement of the 
cost of each prisoner at this prison, and of the 
general average cost throughout England and Wales. 
I shall employ for this purpose tbe returns for the 
year 1848, that being the last year preceding those 
changes at Pentonville by which the expenditure has 
been affected. 

* In one or two cases, the prisons in the preceding lists may 
be classed incorrectly, as conducted, or as not conducted, on the 
Separate System ; but it is evident that, even if such should be the 
case, the argument will not be affected. 
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Table ^hoioing the Average Cost of each Prisoner throughout England 
and Wales, and at Pentonville, during the Year 1848, arranged 
under the Principal Heads of Expenditure, 



Heads of Expenditure. 



Buildings, Repairs, &c. . 

Salaries and Pensions 

Diet .... 

Clothing 

Bedding 

Extras by Surgeon, in- \ 

eluding Wine, &c. J 

Fuel .... 

Gas, Oil and Candles 

Soap (Brushes, Brooms, 1 
Mops, &c.^ . J 

Washing, (Repairs of 1 
Linen, &c.) . j 

Cooking 

Books, Stationery, audi 
Printing . . J 

Furniture 

Rent, Rates, and Taxes . 

Removing Transports,&o. 

MiscellaneouB 

Support of Prisoners 1 

under Contract . j 
OfHcers,Rations,Making 1 

& Repairing Uniforms j 
Medicines 
Removing Prisoners tol 

and from Trial . j 



General 

Ayerage 

throughout 

England and 

Wales. 



£ 8, 
4 II 



If 
9 17 

7 2 Of 

I 4 10 

8 9 

5 lOi 

9 5f 

9 8? 

3 11 

1 6i 
6f 
6 9f 
3 

3 

5 

4 

3 



H 
3 

If 







• • • • 
1 8i 
4 7 



PentonTille. 



£ 8, (f. 

3 4i 

14 18 lOf 

9 13 2J 

1 9 4ij 

4 4J 

3 10 

1 3 4^ 
1 1 10 

9 5^ 

15 Si 
2 6f 
2 6^ 
3 3f 

• • • • 

• • . • 

10 

• • • • 

1 9 8f 
2 7 



Excess 
throughout 
England and 
Wales. 



27 16 10 *35 11 Oi 



£ 8, d. 

I 10 9\ 

• • • • 

• • • • 
. • • • 
4 4^ 
2 0^ 



Excess at 
Peutooville. 



. • • • 



• • • • 



• • • • 



4 3i 

Oi 

3 3 

6 1| 

14 If 

3 

• • • • 

• ■ • • 

4 7 



3 11 7i 



£ 8, d. 

• • • . 

6 1 lOf 
2 11 2 
4 6^ 
. * • • 

• • • • 

3 lOi 
12 li 

5 ei 

14 2 
1 11 



1 9 8f 
lOi 
• • • • 



11 5 9f 



Balance against Pentonville £7 14^. 2^<f. 



* The actual average daily population was 479*5. The total expenditure 
divided by that average, gives an average cost for each prisoner of 35/. lO*. Sd, 
In the preceding operations the fraction has not been employed. 
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From this comparison the balance against Penton- 
ville appears at first sight to be 7Z. 145. 2jrf. It will 
be observed, however, that there is an excess of 
11. lOs. 9^d. against England and Wales, under the 
head of Buildings and Repairs. This item, since it 
arises from causes unconnected with the nature of the 
discipline on either side, is virtually a credit to the 
general average, and therefore raises the balance 
against Pentonville to 91. 4s. llfd. There are also 
other items in the general average, arising from 
sources of expenditure which do not exist at Penton- 
ville, and these also must be added to the preceding 
balance. They are : — 

Rent, Kates, and Taxes 3 3 

Removing Transports 5 If 

Remoying Prisoners to and from Trial 4 7 

12 llf 

When this amount is added, the gross balance against 
Pentonville will be, for each prisoner, 9/. IT*. \\\d. 

There are, however, on the other hand, sources of 
expenditure, peculiar to Pentonville, also unconnected 
with the nature of the discipline ; and, for any excess 
arising under these heads, deductions have to be 
made from the balance against that prison. First, 
the staff of officers includes trade instructors, and an 
expensive manufacturing department. In prisons in 
general, scarcely any charges are incurred under this 
head, the great majority of sentences being too short 
to allow of any trade being taught. It will therefore 
be correct to deduct from the preceding excess of 
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expenditure, the excess of the average earnings at 
Pentonville, above the average earnings throughout 
England and Wales. 

£ s, d. 
Now in 1848 the average eamiDgs of each 

prisoner at Pentonville, were 3 15 7i 

In the same year, the average throughout 

England and Wales, was 18 6^ 

The balance, therefore, in favour of Penton- 
ville, was 2 17 1 

Secondly. — Pentonville was exclusively appropriated 
to convicts undergoing long terms of imprisonment, 
to be followed by transportation. It was therefore 
necessary to employ a more liberal diet, than in 
prisons where the terms of imprisonment are short, 
and where there is no responsibility for the health of 
the prisoners w^hen the imprisonment is over. Even 
in county and borough prisons there is by law a 
considerable difference in the dietary for short and for 
long terms. But the most liberal scale is estimated 
for adults whose sentences exceed a few months. At 
Pentonville the dietary was settled for adult males 
undergoing an imprisonment of eighteen months in 
all cases. At Pentonville, also, it was necessary to 
secure such an amount of physical health at the 
expiration of the eighteen months, as would enable the 
convict to procure prompt employment in the Colony. 
It was therefore expedient, on economical grounds, 
apart from considerations of humanity, to prevent the 
prisoner from being thrown upon the hands of the 
Government, to be maintained for years at some 
invalid establishment, — a result more costly than a 

N 2 
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somewhat liberal diet during the term of separate 
confinement. There is conclusive evidence that the 
excess under this head was not occasioned by the 
separation. The gaol returns show that there are 
county and borough prisons conducted on the 
Separate System, at which the cost of diet was, in 
the same year, less than the general average through- 
out the prisons of England and Wales; 
The following are examples : — 

£ 8. d, 

Reading: Cost of Diet for each Prisoner, in 1847 6 10 8 

Abingdon 6 16 6^ 

Springfield 6 18 6J 

Preston '5 4 6 J 

Bath 5 8 3} 

Wakefield 6 5 11 

General average throughout England and Wales. . 7 2 Of 

But the most conclusive proof that the excess at 
Pentonville arises from the causes indicated, and not 
from the separation, is found in the fact, mentioned in 
a preceding chapter, that the diet is more liberal at 
the hulks, and other government prisons for convicts, 
at which the prisoners are associated^ than it is at this 
prison. And those prisoners at Pentonville, who work 
in association^ are allowed a more liberal diet than 
those who are retained under the discipline of the cell. 

Since, therefore, the diet of the convict is above the 
average, owing to causes which are not in operation in 
prisons in general, the excess under this head, in an 
estimate of the comparative economy of the System, 
is virtually an item to the credit of Pentonville. 
That excess is 21. lis. 2d. 
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Thirdly. — At Pentonville there is an excess of 4s.6d. 
under the head of Clothing. It is impossible that this 
could be the effect of the discipline. The general 
average includes all debtors, misdemeanants, and 
prisoners acquitted, — a large proportion of which class 
is not provided with clothing. Under this head, 
therefore, the further deduction of 4^. 6d. mav be 
made from the balance against Pentonville. 

Fourthly. — In the balance against Pentonville there 
is an item of 14^. 6d. under the head of Washing and 
Repairing Linen. This excess, however, arose from 
special circumstances, and was unconnected with the 
separation of the prisoners. The term of imprison- 
ment is, in many cases, too short to involve any charges 
under this head, and no great expense will be incurred 
in the cases of debtors and prisoners awaiting trial. It 
was also the wish of the late lamented Mr. Crawford to 
assist the ''Refuge for the Destitute;" and out of 
deference to his wish, the washing for the prisoners w^as 
done at that establishment. By proper arrangements 
the prisoners may be employed to wash and repair their 
own linen without any infringement upon the separa- 
tion; and wetshing, in that case, would not cost more 
under the Separate System of discipline than under 
any other system. The excess under this head may 
therefore be deducted from the balance against Pen- 
tonville.* 

Fifthly. — In the salaries at Pentonville in 1 848, there 

* The cost of washing is probably reduced in the general average, 
in consequence of the work being performed by female prisoners^ 
Nu female convicts are consigned to Pentonville. 
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was an item of £400 for a Secretary to the Commis- 
sioners, and a clerk. 

The duties of these officers corresponded in part to 
those of clerk to the visiting justices in a county 
prison, the salary of which officer is charged directly 
upon the county treasurer, and is not included in the 
gaol returns. In part, the duties of the secretary 
devolve in other prisons upon the governor; and they 
are now performed hy the Governor at Pentonville. 
This charge ought therefore to be deducted from the 
cost of Pentonville, when the object is to institute a 
fair comparison between that prison and the general 
average. But this item, distributed over the average 
daily population, gives the sum of 16^. 8^d. for each 
prisoner. 

Lastly. — Pentonville was a model, a metropolitan, 
and an experimental prison, under the management of 
a Government Commission. Owing to these causes, 
and to the liberal spirit which at first presided over 
the experiment, the rate of remuneration to the officers 
was considerably higher than in ordinary county 
prisons.* The expediency of giving liberal remune- 
ration to prison officers is a question upon which 

* From the same causes, and owing to the fact that the buildings 
were at first left in an incomplete state, the officers employed in the 
general management were more numerous than in other prisons, and, 
possibly, more numerous than necessary. Under this last bead a 
considerable deduction might with great propriety be made. But 
as there would be some difficulty in estimating it correctly, it may 
be well to omit it. There will then be a sufficient margin left for 
any expenditure arising from causes in operation at county and 
borough prisons, and not at Pentonville, which may have been over- 
looked in this analysis. 
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opinions will be divided ; but it is a question which 
must be decided on grounds distinct from the merits of 
this or that system of discipline. The object aimed at 
in allowing high salaries is to secure effective services ; 
and these, if they are worth what they cost under one 
system, are worth it under all systems. In fact, if they 
are of less importance under one system than under 
any other, it is under the Separate System that they 
may most safely be dispensed with. For it is clear 
that they become increasingly necessary in proportion 
to the facilities afforded to the prisoners for violating 
the prison rules, and for holding contaminating inter- 
course with each other. The mere fact of the isolation 
of the prisoner within four walls, by rendering contami- 
nation difficult, so far supersedes the necessity for 
supervision ; and, therefore, the necessity for securing 
effective services by high salaries is certainly not in- 
creased under the Separate System. Whether, there- 
fore, as a general rule, high salaries are expedient or 
unnecessarv, the excess under this head at Pentonville 
is not attributable to the Separate System ; and in 
the present comparison it may be fairly deducted. 
But the excess from this source is considerable. 

There were at Pentonville, in the year 1848, in all, 
seventy-six officers. The aggregate of their salaries 
was 7158/. 135. 6|c?. To this must be added for 
rations 669/. 19^. 4t/., which makes a total of 7828/. 
125. lO^d. The average cost, therefore, of each officer 
was 103Z. 0^. 2c/. Throughout England and Wales 
there were employed in the same year 2308 officers. 
The aggregate of their salaries was 158,897/. 14^. 7c/, 
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This was equivalent to an average for each £ 8. d. 

officer, of 68 16 1 1 

To this must be added for Pensions 2 2 2f 

Total cost of each officer in active service . . 70 19 If 

When this average is deducted from the average at 
Pentonville, the excess at this prison is not less than 
32/. Is. Ojd. for each oflScer. This sura multiplied by 
the number of oflScers, and divided by the average 
daily number of prisoners, will give for each prisoner 
the sura of 5Z. 1^. 8}d. 

The sura of these deductions for each prisoner will 
then be as follows : — 

£ 8. d. £ 8. d. 

By Excess of Earnings 2 17 1 

On account of deduction under the head 

ofDiet 2 11 2 

of Clothing 4 6 

of Washing 14 6 

of Salaries of Secretary and 

Clerk 16 8^ 

of Higher Rate of Remune- 
ration to Officers 5 1 8i ,0 5 7i 

By previous excess at Pentonville 9 17 Hi 

Virtual balance for each prisoner, per annum, in favour 
of Pentonville, against the general average of 
England and Wales 2 7 8i 

Tedious as the process may have been, this elimi- 
nation of the expenditure arising from causes peculiar 
either to Pentonville or to the county and borough 
prisons, is indispensable in order to arrive at a correct 
conclusion. The result shows clearly that the pre- 
vailing prejudice against the Separate Systera, on the 
ground of economy, is, like most opinions adopted 
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without a careful investigation of facts, erroneous. 
The cost of each prisoner at Pentonville has been 
excessive ; and it has been hastily inferred, that the 
excess has arisen from the Separate System. An 
analysis of the accounts shows the reverse ; that the 
excess has been occasioned by causes unconnected 
with the nature of the discipline ; and that, all expen- 
diture arising from special causes being excluded from 
both sides, there was, in the year 1848, a balance of 
21. 7s. 8Jd. in favour of Pentonville, as compared 
with the general average cost of each prisoner 
throughout England and Wales. 

Comparison of the Cost of each Prisoner at Coldhath 

Fields and at Pentonville. 

A result even more favourable to Pentonville will 
be obtained by instituting a similar comparison 
between the expenditure at that prison and at Cold 
Bath Fields, the house of correction for Middlesex, 
which is under the management of a most able Gover- 
nor, and of a body of Visiting Justices well known for 
their financial ability and scrupulous attention to the 
business of the county. 

The expenditure for Cold Bath Fields, notwith- 
standing its metropolitan position, comes very near 
the general average for England and Wales. It will 
not be necessary, therefore, to repeat the comparison 
under all the heads of expenditure ; it may be limited 
to the item of salaries, which is, in fact, the only item 
much affected by the system of discipline. 
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£ s, d. 

In the year 1848, the cost for each prisoner at Pen- 

tonville, under the head of Officers' Salaries, 

Rations, &c., was 16 8 7i 

In the same year the cost under the same 

head at Cold fiath Fields was 1116 1} 

Pensions 2 llj 

Balance against Pentonville 4 9 6i 

But, as in the former comparison, the salaries at 
Pentonville include those of an expensive manufac- 
turing department, the excess of earnings, therefore, 
must, as in the former case, be deducted. 

£ s. d. 

Now the net earnings at Pentonville for each prisoner 

during that year were 3 15 7i 

At Cold Bath Fields the average profit on prisoners' 

work sold was 1 2 2J 

Balance in favour of Pentonville* 2 13 5:|- 

Again; at Cold Bath Fields the salaries for chief 
officers, and for officers employed in general manage- 
ment, are distributed over an average prison popula- 
tion of 1112. Now at Pentonville, in 1848, the 
average prison population was 470 ; and the salaries 

* Work done by prisoners at Cold Bath Fields for the county is 
not included in this estimate for that prison. Some of the work 
done at Pentonville for the establishment is included in the returns: 
some is not included. It is impossible to estimate the comparative 
value of such labour, from the published accounts of two prisons, 
owing to the different methods in which they are managed. But in 
comparing the economy of the two prisons, the result would not be 
materially affected by any variation under this head. For to what- 
ever extent either prison was credited for labour performed by pri- 
soners, it would have to be debited to the same amount for the value 
of the work performed. The final balance would, so far, be the same. 
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for general management amounted to 112W. 9$. 3d. 
In addition to this amount, the salaries of the 
Governor, of the Chaplain, and of the Physician, 
amounted to 1300Z. These sums together gave an 
annual total of 242 IZ. 9^. 3d. If the number of 
prisoners had been doubled, there must have been a 
proportionate increase in the number and salaries of 
the subordinate oflScers in each department; but 
there would have been no increase in the number, 
and scarcely any increase in salaries of officers em- 
ployed at the head of the several departments, and in 
general management. One Governor, one Chaplain, 
and one Physician, would still have been sufficient. 
The increased duties would have been met by 
assistant or subordinate officers, whose remuneration 
is on a much lower scale.* The amount of salaries 
for this part of the staff, when distributed over 479 
prisoners, gave a yearly cost for each person of 
51. Is. lid. If the same amount had been distri- 
buted over 1112 prisoners, it would have given 
2Z. 3s, 6|d. for each person. But in a comparative 
estimate of the economy of the two prisons, it will be 
correct to deduct the difference arising from this 
cause. That difference is 2Z. 175. 6|d. 

In this comparison also, as in the former, it is 
necessary to deduct from the charge for each prisoner 
at Pentonville, the sum of 16^. 8jd., incurred on 
account of the Secretary's department, — a charge not 

* The salary of the chaplain was 400?. a year — of the assistant 
200L The salary of the physician was 300?. a year— of the resi- 
dent-surgeon ahout 150L 
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included in the salaries at the county prison, and 
wholly unconnected with the nature of the discipline. 
There is also an excess occasioned at Pentonville 
by a more liberal rate of remuneration. It has. been 
seen that, in 1848, 

£ #. d. 

The average salary for each officer at Pentonville was 103 If 

at Cold Bath Fields 89 14 lOf 

Excess for each officer at Pentonville 13 5 3 

This amount, with 76 officers and 479 prisoners, is 
equivalent to 2Z. 2^. \d. for each prisoner. 

When the excessive expenditure at Pentonville, 
arising from these special causes^ unconnected, as 
they are, with the system of discipline, is deducted, 
the balance will be in favour of that prison. 

£ s, d. 

The entire cost of Salaries for each prisoner at Penton- 

ville, Rations, &c., included, was 16 8 7i 

Deduct for excess of earnings 2 13 5^ 

„ on account of the smaller number 

of prisoners 2 17 6f 

„ on account of Secretary, &c 16 8 J 

„ on account of higher remunera- 

tion 2 2 1 

8 9 9i 

7 18 lOi 
The average cost of each prisoner at Cold Bath Fields 

for Salaries and Pensions, was in the same year . . 1 ] 19 ' 1 J 

The virtual balance, therefore, in favour of Penton- 
ville, was : 4 o 3 

This balance of 4/, 0^. Sd., multiplied by the daily 
average population at Cold Bath Fields, of 1112, 
would give a yearly total of £4461 18^. 

The general correctness of this result will be cor- 
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roborated by limiting the comparison to the number 
of discipline officers at the two prisons. 

At Cold Bath Fields, in the year 1848-9, the 
number of warders, cooks and watchers being in- 
cluded, was 127, to an average daily population of 
1112 prisoners, and for a prison capable of containing 
1150 prisoners. This is in the proportion of one 
officer to 8*7 prisoners of the average population, and 
of one to 8*9 of the greatest number which the prison 
could properly contain. 

Now at Pentonville, in 1848, before the recent 
reductions in the staff, the number of warders, cooks, 
and bakers, was twenty-six to a daily average popu- 
lation of 479 prisoners, which is in the proportion of 
one officer to 18*5 prisoners. And this staff was 
adequate to 508 prisoners, the full prison population, 
for which number the proportion would be one 
officer to 19*4 prisoners. 

But although the reduction in the staff, to which 
such an injurious influence upon the discipline has 
been attributed, had not taken place at this period, 
yet the number of warders had been reduced in 
1845; and that previous reduction had, I venture to 
think, lessened in some measure the rigour of the 
original discipline. It may be well, therefore, to 
repeat the comparison with the largest staff, at the 
time the prison was opened, when no expense was 
spared to render the discipline effective in the highest 
degree. The number of warders then, in the year 
1844, cooks and bakers being included, was thirty- 
three. In that year, owing to arrangements entirely 
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arbitrary, the vacancies in the prison were not filled 
up for some time after the removal of two-thirds of 
the prisoners in one draft. It will therefore be most 
correct to take the greatest number of prisoners 
which each prison could contain, as the basis of the 
calculation. Now 33 officers to 508 prisoners, — the 
number of the cells at Pentonville, — was in the 
proportion of one to 15*3. At Cold Bath Fields 
the proportion was one to 8*9. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion, that the number 
of discipline officers at Cold Bath Fields was in 
proportion about double the number at Pentonville : 
that is, — if the House of Correction for Middlesex 
had been conducted after the Pentonville model, the 
discipline might have been administered with thorough 
efficiency, by about half the number of officers 
actually employed. The amount of the salaries of 
these officers appears from the reports to have been 
10,253Z. 14^. 6d. So that, at a time when the Sepa- 
rate System was popularly condemned, on the ground 
of its supposed expensiveness, the county of Middlesex 
would have saved, by the adoption of that system, 
above 4000Z. a-year at one prison alone. This amount, 
distributed over the daily average number of prison- 
ers, is equivalent to about 4Z. for each prisoner. If 
we assume an increase of expense under some heads, 
still the saving would be very large.* 

* Since the year 1848 reductions have taken place at Cold Bath 
Fields both in the number and in the salaries of the officers. Reduc- 
tions have also taken place at Pentonville ; and if these reductions are 
objectionable upon moral grounds at Pentonville, they will be equally 
open to objection at Cold Bath Fields. I am informed, upon good 
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It is not, indeed, to be overlooked, that a prison 
on the Separate System may be somewhat more 
costly in its erection than other prisons. But the 
difference under this head will not be great. 

The comparative cost of particular prisons will be 
no criterion, unless all the conditions are similar, 
except the difference in the system of discipline. Nor 
can any construction be brought into the comparison, 
unless due provision be made for enforcing an effective 
discipline, whatever the nature of that discipline may 
be. When a comparative estimate is thus fairly made, 
the interest on the difference in the cost of erecting 
prisons on the Separate and on other Systems, will be 
very unimportant, compared with the saving effected 
in the subsequent administration of the discipline. 
It will probably not exceed 20^. a-year for each 
prisoner : the saving under other heads will hardly be 
less than £4 a-year. 

It may also be objected, that in order to render this 
system safe and effective, an additional outlay must be 
incurred for moral instruction. It is amply proved, 
however, from the results in the numerous county 
and borough prisons, in which separation has been 
introduced, that no increase of expense under this 
head is required in order to render the system safe. 

If a greater amount of instruction is deemed ad- 
visable under the Separate System than under other 
systems, in order to secure the moral amelioration to 
which the seclusion of the cell is eminently conducive, 

authority, that the construction at Pentonville would admit of con- 
siderahle improvement, so that the discipline might he made much 
more effective than at present, even with the present reduced staff. 
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this outlay will only be incurred for the sake of a 
greater moral gain. It may be safely asserted, that 
the amount of moral instruction, which will be 
advisable under the Separate System to obviate 
mental disease, will not be greater than the amount 
which ought to be afforded under any system. And, 
in truth, so conducive is the discipline of the cell 
to reflection, and so much does the association of 
criminals counteract their reformation, that under the 
Separate System the same amount of moral im- 
provement may be obtained by a smaller outlay for 
instruction than under the other system. 

In one or two particulars the separation of the 
prisoners increases the labour of the instructors. But 
in one important particular the schoolmaster's time 
is economised by the Pentonville construction. The 
division of the seats in the chapel, when it is used for 
the purpose of school instruction, allows of 100 or 
120 prisoners being taught collectively by one master, 
without the evils which would inevitably result from 
the congregation of so many criminals in school, if 
they were not separated.* The saving of labour from 
this cause will fully compensate for additional labour 
in visiting the prisoners individually for some purposes. 
It is at least satisfactory to be able to state, that the 
salaries of the Chaplain and his assistant, at Penton- 

* For this reason alone I cannot but regret the abandonment of 
the divisions in chapel at some prisons on the Separate System. I 
think it is most important that it should be known, that when the 
Pentonville construction is not retained in the chapel, collective 
school instruction is in consequence relinquished. For further re- 
flections upon this subject see Appendix, No. YII. 
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ville, do not cost more for each prisoner than the 
average cost for Chaplains* salaries for each prisoner 
throughout England and Wales.* 

Of the Economical Value of a Rigorous Discipline. 

The economical effects of the changes in the Pen- 
tonville system, and in the convict discipline generally, 
as explained in Chapter I., Section II., must be viewed 
in another light. A bare comparison of the average 
cost of each prisoner during former years, with the 
present cost, will show a large balance in favour of the 
present system. But it would be very erroneous to 
place more than a small portion of that saving to the 
credit of alterations in the discipline. 

The reduction will be found to arise, to a great 
extent, from the reduced cost of provisions ; to a con- 
siderable extent from the prison having lately been 
filled more rapidly, by which the whole cost of salaries, 
repairs, &c., is distributed over a larger daily average 
population ; partly from some offices having been 
either transferred to a different department of the 
public service, or dispensed with altogether, while 
the same amount of work is required from the reduced 
staff. These are changes unconnected with the ad- 
ministration of the discipline. The saving resulting 
from those reductions which involve the integrity 
of the system, does not exceed 30^. a year for each 
prisoner, or 2/. at the utmost. That is, if we assume 
other reductions to be advisedly continued upon 

* Id the gaol returns the salaries of schoolmasters are not given 
under a separate head. 

o 
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other grounds, those additions to the present staff by 
which the system might be restored to its original 
efficiency, would not entail an additional cost of more 
than 305. or 21. a year for each prisoner. And from this 
nominal saving deductions must be made on account 
of diminished profits from the loss of the productive 
labour of prisoners in their cells, in consequence of 
their being employed upon other work, and in conse- 
quence also of the reduced number of trades-instruc- 
tors. In reality, the saving effected by those changes 
in the discipline which impair its efficiency, does not 
exceed 1 /. or 25^. a year for each prisoner. 

Now it is impossible not to weigh against this pe- 
cuniary saving the different moral results of the two 
modifications of the discipline. Economy, it will be 
admitted, does not consist in securing the smallest 
outlay, but in securing a given object ^for the smallest 
outlay. Now the twofold object of prison discipline 
is to punish and to reform. It is no economy, there- 
fore, to reduce the cost of maintaining the discipline 
of a prison at a sacrifice of the objects for which the 
discipline is employed ; — otherwise, the greatest eco- 
nomy would be, not to imprison at all. If the cost of 
a prison is reduced, and if by that reduction the penal 
and the reformatory effect of the discipline are dimi- 
nished in a greater proportion, the result is a pure loss. 
Such precisely has been the effect of the reductions 
at Pentonville. A reduction of 20^., or even of 25^., 
for eacli prisoner, will be about five per cent, on the 
entire yearly cost of each prisoner. But the effect of 
that reduction has been to reduce the penal severity 
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and the reformatory influence of the system in a far 
greater proportion. 

Assume an additional cost of 1/. for each prisoner 
to be incurred by restoring the system to its original 
standard, — this would give a total additional yearly 
outlay of, in round numbers, about 500Z. Now the 
cost of each prisoner being taken at about lOs. per 
week, this additional 500Z. would be equivalent to about 
the cost of one fortnight's imprisonment of the whole 
500 prisoners. But if the discipline were as rigorous 
as at first, then by reducing the duration of the impri- 
sonment by this period of one fortnight, not only an 
equal amount, but a much greater amount of real 
punishment and reformation would be effected among 
the 500 prisoners during the seventeen and a half 
months, than during eighteen months under a relaxed 
system, or in eleven and a half months than is now 
effected in twelve months ; and, at the same time, as 
great a money-saving would be effected. By adopting 
the alternative of relaxing the discipline, there is no 
present gain, and there is great prospective loss. 

This loss is far greater than at first sight appears. 
First, by the loss of reformation, there is a great moral 
loss incurred to the prisoner, to his family, and to 
society. To the prisoner, there is a loss of all the 
moral benefits, temporal and eternal, which would 
have accrued from the punishment if it had been 
effective, but which do not accrue, because it is ndt 
effective. For it is equivalent to a great loss, when 
the prisoner will have to undergo future punishment 
for future crime, from which he would have been 

o 2 
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saved if the efficiency of the previous punishment had 
not been marred. In consequence of his future crime 
and future punishment, there will be entailed great 
suffering upon his family, from which, if his first 
punishment had been effective, they would have been 
saved. Also there will be entailed upon society all the 
social and moral evils resulting from a future criminal 
career, which, if the original punishment were effective, 
would not be pursued. 

But, secondly, if these moral considerations are put 
aside, there will result, under each of these heads, a 
very large pecuniary loss from the decreased efficiency 
of the penal infliction. In every case in which the 
punishment would have been rendered effective by a 
five per cent, additional on the outlay in enforcing it, 
and is not effective from a saving of that percentage, 
there is a total money-loss of the whole cost of that 
first punishment, or of the whole cost of every 
subsequent capture, prosecution, and imprisonment. 
There is also the cost incurred of the subsequent 
crime ; and, however costly punishments may be, 
crime is more costly. It is more costly indirectly, by 
its disturbance of the peace and industry of society, 
and by its corrupting influence ; with the habitual 
offender, it is more costly in the direct money-value of 
the booty. 

Penal inflictions are in all cases costly evils ; but 
if the interests of society make them worth what they 
cost, they are worth being made effective. The eco- 
nomist, I apprehend, will readily admit that kind 
of punishment to be the most economical in which 
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the penal and the reformatory elements are concen- 
trated in the highest degree, and by which the greatest 
amount of punishment and of reformation will be 
effected in the shortest time. It is absurd to esti- 
mate the economy of prison discipline apart from 
its efficiency. The whole cost of secondary punish- 
ments is incurred for their moral effects. They are 
inflicted for the sole purpose of deterring or dissuad- 
ing from crime. In proportion as they fail or succeed 
in effecting this result, they become valueless or in- 
valuable. 

The cost of the prisons of England and Wales is 
not very wide of 400,000Z. a year. This, however, 
is but one item in the administration of the criminal 
law. The police force, the legal and other expenses 
of prosecutions, and the convict service, swell the 
amount to very little less than 2,000,000Z. a year I 
But the actual value to the country of this enor- 
mous annual outlay, is mainly determined by the 
moral effects of the penal inflictions in which it 
terminates. It cannot, therefore, be economical ta 
save a small percentage upon 400,000/. a year, the 
cost of prisons, and thereby to impair the moral effects 
of that infliction, upon which the value of 2,000,000i» 
a year chiefly depends. 

Perhaps the money-value of an effective system of 
punishment is most clearly exhibited by resolving it 
into the form of time. If any given amount of im- 
prisonment, inflicted upon all the criminals of the 
country under one system of discipline, is sufficient to 
satisfy the ends of justice, or, in other words, for tha 
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protection of society, then under a diflferent system 
more effective than the other, the amount, (i. e. the 
duration,) of the aggregate of imprisonment may be 
reduced in proportion as its efficiency is increased, 
and justice will be equally satisfied, or society be 
equally protected. If, therefore, the cost of the more 
effective system were to increase in the same propor- 
tion as its efficiency, there would be no direct loss, 
and there would be very great indirect gain. But 
when the same system is less costly during equal 
periods, in addition to the greater value of its results, 
then the double saving becomes very great. Such 
are the economical results of the Separate System, 
and of a rigorous administration of the discipline. It 
is less costly than other Systems during the period of 
its enforcement, and it is equally effective in a shorter 
time. 

It is the application of this test that discloses 
the fundamental error, in a financial point of view, 
of the recent changes in the Pentonville System. The 
period of imprisonment, in association, at the Public 
Works, is greatly prolonged, in order to compensate 
for the less severe form of the punishment ; and thus 
the cost of the punishment is enormously increased. 
But as the question of prison labour is involved in any 
estimate of this loss, and as that question requires, 
for several reasons, distinct consideration, the further 
investigation of the subject may be better reserved for 
another section. 
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SECTION II. 

Of Prison Labour. 

In investigating the industrial economy of a prison, 
it is necessary to distinguish between the direct pro- 
ceeds of the labour, considered as a source of revenue, 
and the indirect but greater gain resulting from the 
efficiency of the discipline. The amount of direct 
profit is too generally considered to be the primary 
object ; whereas it ought, unquestionably, to be held 
subordinate to the far more important object of re- 
storing the prisoners permanently to habits of honest 
industry. 

If prison labour is considered as a source of revenue, 
the results at Pentonville do not Supply a correct test of 
the industrial capabilities of the Separate System. The 
founders of that prison were of opinion that the main- 
tenance of the establishment ought not to be the object 
of the labour. They considered that the punishment 
of offenders, and their reformation, were the primary 
objects of the imprisonment ; and they inferred, that 
the industrial arrangements of a prison ought, like 
every other part of the discipline, to be made sub- 
servient to those ends. They aimed at a twofold 
result ; namely, to make criminals willing to maintain 
themselves by honest labour on their return to society. 
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and to qualify them to do so. For the attainment of 
that result present profit was, to some extent, fore- 
gone. 

But it will be founds I am inclined to think, that the 
labour at Pentonville was not so unproductive as is 
generally supposed. The following Table will show the 
returns during the five years of the original system : — 

Tablb^ showing the Yearly Amount of Profits upon the Labour of 
the Prisoners at Pentonville^ during 1843 — 1847. 



Years. 


Averages Daily 
Population. 


Amount of Profits 
in each Year. 


Averag* Eamiogs 
of each Prisoner. 


1843 
1844 
1845 
1S46 
1847 


a32 
456 
445 
423 
457 


£ 8, d. 
1062 13 11 

1901 6 9 

2849 11 4 

2166 18 6 

1143 12 6 


£ 8. d, 

3 4 

4 3 4i 
6 8 Of 

5 2 5^ 
2 10 Oi 


Animal mean . . 


422 


1824 16 7 


4 6 5} 


Annual mean, ex- 
cluding 1843 . 


445 


2015 7 3i 


4 10 6} 



In reference to these returns, it is to he observed, 
that during the first year the prisoners were all re- 
cently admitted, and that the arrangements of the 
prison were not fully matured at the time of their 
admission. If this year is excluded from the calcula- 
tion upon this ground, the mean average yearly earn- 
ings were 4Z. lO^. 6id. for each prisoner. It is also 
to be observed, that the profits fell very considerably 
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below the annual mean in 1847. That year was the 
year of the famine^ and trade was unnaturally de- 
pressed : the results of that year, therefore, can hardly 
be included in estimating an average of the profits 
from the prison labour. If that year is also omitted, 
the average yearly earnings of each prisoner would be 
51. 4s. 6ld. 

The following Table will show the different profits 
arising from each kind of labour. The profits are cal- 
culated upon averages of four or five years, except in 
the case of basket-making, which was found to be 
both unproductive in the prison and of little use in 
the colony, and was discontinued : — 

Table, showing the Average Yearly Profit earned by each Prisoner 
at the Different Kinds of Trade performed at Pentonville 
during 1843—1847. 



Description of Trade. 


Number of Prisoners 
employed. 


Average Profit firom the 

Labour of each Prisoner 

employed. 


Mat and Rug-makii 
Smiths' Work . 
Tin-plate Working 
Carpentering . . , 
Weaving .... 
Shoemaking . . . 
Tailoring .... 
Basket-making . . 


ig 




65 

5 

13 

50 

24 

113 

124 

17 


£ 8, d, 
8 10^ 

6 11 lU 

5 17 0* 

4 17 IJ 

4 15 llf 

3 10 Hi 
3 6 6f 
2 18^ 


Mean, omitting Basket- 
making 


. • • • 


5 5 9i 
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In comparing these returns with those at other 
prisons, or with the proceeds of labour among the 
free population, it will be necessary to take into 
account some special conditions under which they 
were produced. The great majority of the prisoners 
were allowed two days in a week for instruction ; the 
routine of the prison did not allow more than nine 
hours for work on the remaining days. When the eflfect 
of this loss of time is estimated, the profits actually 
earned were equivalent to about 71. for each prisoner. 

It is only in this hypothetical form that the results 
can be fairly stated. Whether so large a portion of 
the prisoners' time shall be devoted to instruction, is 
discretionary with the managers of a prison ; and it 
is perfectly possible, under the Separate System, to 
secure ten working hours in a day, without violating 
the separation. At most prisons so large an amount 
of time is not sacrificed to moral objects. It is clear, 
also, that the same drawback does not operate among 
the free population. Whether an equivalent moral 
gain accrued from so much time being given up to 
instruction, may be questioned ; the inquiry at present 
relates to direct profit ; and it is enough, in reference 
to this point, that under the original system at Pen- 
tonville, the labour of each prisoner did, upon an 
average, produce nearly 5/. a year ; and that if the 
prisoners had been employed on each day for " full 
time," it might have produced 7Z.* 

It is also to be seen from the second Table, t that 

* This calculation includes the sick and infirm. 

t Pag© 201. 
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the prisoners were not employed in the largest num- 
bers upon those trades which were most productive. 
Neither were they, as a general rule, employed at 
those trades which they already knew. The industrial 
training was intended to qualify them to earn an 
honest livelihood in the colony. This was aimed at 
not so much as a boon to the convict, but rather as 
a matter of policy — to insure his obtaining employ- 
ment, and to avoid the more costly alternative of 
maintaining him for years at Government d^p6ts. 
There is positive evidence that the trades learnt at 
Pentonville did materially conduce to the prisoners 
being hired on their arrival in the colony.* It is 
probable, however, that the original arrangements 
were susceptible of improvement in this department, 
which, if the system had continued undisturbed, 
experience would, no doubt, have suggested: — at- 
tention was at that time chiefly directed to other 
objects. 

In producing these results, considerable expense was 
incurred for the salaries of trades-instructors. This 
item, however, ought not to be deducted from the 
earnings, whether they are compared with those at 
other prisons, or with those of the free population. 
The prisoners are to be regarded only in the character 
of apprentices, and the cost of their instruction as a 
premium. Many of them had never learned any trade : 
of those who had been apprenticed, many were most 

* Many prisoners were hired to work at trades acquired by them 
in their cells ; and when they were employed as agriculturists, it is 
stated distinctly that the trades rendered them more useful colonisls. 
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imperfectly taught, and had often deserted their work 
for a life of plunder or dissipation ; and the few who 
really were good workmen could not often be em- 
ployed at their own trades. The cost for trade-in- 
struction at Pentonville was therefore a necessary 
accompaniment of the industrial training of the pri- 
soners, and must have been incurred under any cir- 
cumstances : it would be most deceptive to represent 
it as the effect of the Separate System. To all this 
it must be added, that of course the prisoners possess 
less than average aptitude for any kind of profit- 
able labour. When all these conditions are considered, 
it may be doubted whether, if the prisoners had been 
apprenticed to the same trades as free men, they 
would, during the first year and a half of their appren- 
ticeship, have earned much more, and whether the 
cost of their instruction would have been much less. 

At other prisons the instruction and supervision of 
the prisoners, while at work, is performed either by 
officers engaged in the discipline, or partly by officers 
and partly by workmen, whose wages are not kept 
distinct in the gaol returns. It is not possible, there- 
fore, to compare the proportion which the cost of in- 
struction bears to the profits at Pentonville, and at 
prisons generally. Nor is the comparison necessary ; 
for the economy of labour in the discipline depart- 
ment at Pentonville is so great, that when a staff of 
trades-instructors is added, the two classes of officers 
together will not exceed in proportion the average 
number of discipline officers at other prisons. In an 
industrial point of view this is a great advantage on 
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the side of Pentonville. The staff of subordinate 
officers, without any addition to the expense usually 
incurred in prisons, may include a body of trades-in- 
structors, and the prisoners may be taught trades 
which will not only be productive of immediate profit, 
but will also conduce to their acquiring an industrial 
habit, and to their earning an honest livelihood in 
after life. 

The profits at Pentonville do not admit of being 
correctly compared with the profits at other prisons. 
According to the gaol returns, the average yearly 
earnings of each prisoner throughout England and 
Wales, during 1843 — 47, ranged from 14*. to IZ. 1 Is. : 
the mean appears to have been about II. 5s. for each 
prisoner. This comparison shows a result highly 
favourable to Pentonville. But at some prisons 
the prisoners are not employed upon productive 
labour. Moreover, the majority are committed for 
less than three months ; and when the term of impri- 
sonment is so short, labour cannot often be made pro- 
ductive:* — the earnings would not repay the cost of 
instruction. This difference precludes our arriving at 
any conclusion in favour of Pentonville ; but the same 
consideration conducts to another conclusion ; namely, 
that prison labour — in a financial point of view — is 
not an important element in determining the merits 

* On the other hand, I believe that work done for the establish- 
ment is often, or always, estimated in the gaol returns without 
debiting the establishment with the same items. It is only included 
to a very limited extent at Pentonville ; and the amount for which 
credit is taken is debited also. 
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of a general system of discipline. The population 
of most prisons is made up of vagrants, general 
labourers, agricultural labourers, and men of all kinds 
of trade, or of no trade. With a large majority retained 
for only a few months, — with increasing competition, — 
and with all the embarrassments and drawbacks in- 
separable from a public and penal establishment, to 
render the labour of such heterogeneous classes of 
men under one roof an important source of revenue, 
is simply impossible. As a general rule, it would be 
far more judicious economy to address ourselves at 
once to perfecting the moral elements of prison dis- 
cipline ; and thereby, either to shorten the term, or to 
render the punishment more effective. At the same 
time, whenever the imprisonment is sufficiently long 
to make labour a source of profit, it may be made 
quite as productive under the Separate System as 
under any other. 

The increasing importance which is attached to 
prison labour, and the complicated nature of the 
question, when considered in its general bearings, will 
perhaps justify further investigation. 

The problem, considered in its economical aspect, 
involves two distinct subjects of inquiry ; namely, — 

Under what system of discipline the incentives to 
industry are the greatest ? and, — 

What kind of labour is most lucrative to the 
State ? 

It is generally supposed that the Separate System 
is, upon each of these grounds, peculiarly unfa- 
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vourable to productive industry. The assumption 
aiay, I think, be proved upon both points to be 
erroneous. 

Of the Incentives to Prisoners* Labour. 

There are two kinds of industrial incentives which 
may be brought to bear upon prisoners, in addition 
to moral influence — solitude, and remuneration. 
That the prisoner in separate confinement is power- 
fully impelled to labour for reUef from the solitude, is 
well known to all who are familiar with the discipline 
of the cell. By some, this motive is considered an 
insufficient incentive; and theories of prison disci- 
pline have been advanced to oppose the Separate 
System upon this ground. The prisoner, according 
to these theories, ought to be stimulated to labour, 
either by making the duration of his imprisonment 
depend upon the amount of work performed by him, 
or by measuring out to him a money-reward, or diet 
and extras, by the same standard. These theories, 
however, are by no means at variance with the prin- 
ciple of Separate Confinement. On the contrary, both 
these methods of stimulating prisoners to labour 
were originally propounded in conjunction with 
Separation. 

In the same half-page of the " Moral Philosophy," 
Dr. Paley proposed that prisons on the Separate 
System should be erected, and that those two kinds 
of motives to industry should be brought to bear 
upon the prisoners in their cells. In the same preg- 
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nant passage. Dr. Paley further propounded it as a 
question to be solved only by experience — Whether 
compulsory labour stimulated by those incentives, or 
compulsory idleness rendered intolerable by solitude, 
would most conduce to a permanent habit of in- 
dustry ? * The founders of Pentonville, to some 
extent, combined both expedients. They provided 
labour for the purpose of industrial training ; and 
they relied on the solitude as the industrial motive. 
They were of opinion, that the loneliness of the cell 
was a suflBiciently powerful incentive, when aided by 
moral influence ; and that it was the kind of motive 
productive of the most healthy and permanent indus- 
trial results.f In adopting this conclusion, they were 
acting strictly in accordance with the course proposed 
by the great moralist : — it was a conclusion deduced 
from experience. 

The system of giving money-rewards to prisoners 
for their labour had been tried upon a large scale at 
Millbank ; but it had been found not to work well, 
and it was discontinued. The question also had 
been considered by a Committee of the Lords in 
1837 ; and, with the then recent experience at Mill- 
bank before the Committee, their Lordships reported 
against the system.} The system, also, of reducing 

* Moral and Political Philosophy, book vi. chap. ix. Of Crimes 
and Punishments : " When gaols are once provided for the separate 
confinement of prisoners, which both proposals require, the choice 
between them may soon be determined by experience," 

\ See Extracts from Third Report of the Inspectors of Prisons for 
the Home District, pp. 8 — 10. 

I Second Report of a Select Committee of th^ House of Lords upon 
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the term of imprisonment as a reward for good con- 
duct had also been tried at Millbank upon an exten- 
sive scale, and had been relinquished as being either 
pernicious or impracticable. Still, if it should be 
assumed that the experience obtained at Millbank was 
wrongly interpreted, — that the Committee of the 
House of Lords was misled, — that the Commis- 
sioners for Pentonville were in error, — and that pri- 
soners ought to be stimulated to labour by either 
system of recompense, the isolation of the cell will 
afford greater facilities than any other kind of disci- 
pline for measuring their deservings with exactness. 
If these motives should be applied, a rigorous seclu- 
sion is an additional incentive ; and if association is 
resorted to, at least one powerful motive will be lost. 
The system of paying prisoners for their labour 
was condemned by the Lords, chiefly upon the 
ground^ that it was inconsistent with the penal 
position of the criminal. But I apprehend that, 
upon moral grounds, the system is inherently vicious. 
The object to be aimed at with the thief is, not to 
induce him to exert himself for the sake of getting 
money, but to induce him to get it honestly. There 
is no need of an artificial method to beget in any 
man the lust of gain. It is this propensity that 
makes the thief: he steals because he can get more, or 
he thinks he can get more, by stealing than by honest 
labour ; or that he can get it more easily. In sub- 

the State of Gaols, &c., 1835 ; also Minutes of Eyidence before a 
Committee of the House of Lords on the Criminal Law, 1847, 
Questions 716—720, 
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jecting him to an industrial training, our aim should 
be to induce him not to regulate his labour exclu- 
sively by the consideration of gain, but to consider 
as paramount the rules of justice. But when a man 
has been preying upon the industry of others, if he 
is brought to a sense of his criminality, he will feel 
that he has justly forfeited his own industrial rights 
for the term of his punishment. To bring him to 
acquiesce in the forfeiture, and to induce him to 
labour hard in order to discharge the debt which 
he has incurred to society, will be, so far, to reform 
him ; but the system of direct recompense will ob- 
struct, rather than promote, this result. To exact 
labour without reward, as it will be the most just 
method, so will it be the most beneficial. There is 
at least a danger, lest by stimulating the covetous 
principle we should foster the criminal propensity; 
and, at all events, to remunerate the criminal for his 
labour, is to pay him for expiating his crimes. 

It is, perhaps, not an unreasonable supposition, that 
men habituated to labour in prison will acquire a per- 
manent industrial habit. But there is no reason for 
supposing that the permanence of the habit will depend 
upon the labour in prison being performed for the sake 
of a gratuity. The theory, however, is unpractical. 
A very large majority of criminals have, at some pe- 
riod, worked for wages, and have preferred plunder to 
honest industry. The theory, moreover, has been 
practically refuted. At Bermuda the system is one 
of remunerated labour ; and its failure to produce a 
permanent habit of industry is notorious. The report 
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of the Committee of the House of Lords, founded upon 
the experience of Millbank, is also conclusive. 

It is scarcely necessary to advert to the hypothesis, 
that mere companionship will promote industry. 
Whatever may be alleged upon theoretical grounds, 
practical men know too well, that, when idle men are 
in company, the work is rather retarded than ac- 
celerated. If prisoners are industrious, they can and 
do work in their cells ; if they are idle, idleness is 
more infectious than industry. 

Of Different Kinds of Prison Labour. 

There are three kinds of productive labour avail- 
able for prisoners : namely, agriculture, general labour, 
and mechanical labour^ or trades. 

1. Of Agricultural Prisons. — The produce of land is 
usually considered as having a threefold distribution, — 
to the landlord, to the occupier, and to the labourer. 
In a prison-farm the interest on the purchase-money 
for the land will be the set-off against the first. If land 
of little or no value, and therefore costing nothing, 
should be brought into cultivation, the labour and out- 
lay expended in the process will be equivalent to capital 
invested in the purchase. The financial result of 
such an undertaking to the public exchequer must 
be determined by the same rules which would deter- 
mine the profit or loss if it were in the hands of a 
private speculator. Assume that the cultivation of 
the land would not repay a private cultivator, — in 
that case it will not pay under pubUc management. 
Assume that the speculation would be profitable, the 

p2 
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land will then possess a marketable value ; and, al- 
though the land may be the property of the State^ yet 
the sale being foregone, the money which might have 
been realized is so much capital invested, over and 
above the outlay incurred in bringing it into cul- 
tivation. Whether the land does possess a market- 
able value, depends upon the question^ whether the 
cost of its cultivation will, or will not, be less than the 
value of its produce. But the cost of bringing it into 
cultivation will be the same whether prisoners' labour 
or hired labour be employed, if the prisoners' labour 
is to be estimated at its ordinary value. It is a mere 
fallacy to assume, in calculating the cost of the process, 
that the prisoners' labour costs nothing, and, in esti- 
mating the earnings of the prisoners, to take credit 
for the full value of the work performed.* In any 
case, therefore, the occupation of land by the State 
involves an investment of capital equivalent to the 
value of the land to the proprietor. 

The management of the prison-farm will absorb 
the profits of the tenant-farmer. It is evident that 
farming operations cannot be carried on profitably 
in a prison unless the same amount of time, thought, 
and skill be devoted to regulating all operations, 
in all their details, as must be bestowed upon those 
objects in ordinary cases to render farming profit- 
able. And this agricultural management must be 
additional to the supervision necessary for the safe 
custody of the prisoners, and for the regulation of 

* This is an example of what Archbishop Whately designates 
the Fallacy of the Thaumatrope. See ''Elements of Logic/' 
book iii. sect. 2. 
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the discipline. But to secure the value of the tenant- 
farmer's skill by hired stewardship, will absorb more 
than the tenant-farmer's profits. Proprietors of land 
let their farms ; the tenant pays a rent, and makes a 
profit ; while, if landlords farmed all their own estates, 
their profits would not be equivalent to their rentals. 

The labourers' wage, after deducting the excess of 
the cost of management above the tenant's profit, will 
be all that remains for profit from the prisoners' 
labour. Now, wages range from Is. a day, upon 
poor soils remote from large markets, to 2s. 6d. 
a day upon good land in populous districts. The 
purchase of valuable land, and the erection of farm- 
prisons in the neighbourhood of large towns, wUl 
hardly be sanctioned ; if prisoners are to be employed 
upon agriculture, it will probably be in districts 
where wages are low. But in the case of the pri- 
soner, the wages, less any excess of cost for manage- 
ment, will be subject to considerable drawbacks. The 
performance of duties about the prison, the appro- 
priation of some time to moral and religious instruc- 
tion, and the observance of regulations necessary to 
the discipline of a place of punishment, must pre- 
vent the prisoner from labouring, like the ordinary 
farm-labourer, with scarcely broken toil from dawn till 
dusk. The maintenance of the discipline over a large 
body of dangerous characters must also prevent that 
discretionary direction of labour, upon which the pro- 
fits of the skilful farmer in no small degree depend, 
Further, — Will prison-farms be of sufficient acreage 
to afford that extent and variety of tillage which 
will, in each locality, be most productive ? Tq 
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crowd labourers upon a small space is not found 
lucrative outside a prison wall ; it will not be more 
profitable within a prison ; but if the farm is exten- 
sive, the more extensive boundary-wall, or the mili- 
tary guard, or both, will involve additional expense, 
altogether disproportioned to the profits. 

Moreover, farm-labour, to be done well, requires 
training ; but large classes of criminals are utterly un- 
used to it, and the vast majority of sentences are too 
short to allow the prisoners to be trained. If only 
those prisoners are consigned to the prison-farm who 
have been accustomed to agricultural labour, these 
prisons must be widely scattered; and in that case 
great expense would be incurred for the travelling of 
both prisoners and officers. In this case also, when 
the sentences of the prisoners are long, and their 
crimes grave, the concentration of large numbers of 
them :ivill be dangerous, their temptations to escape 
great, and their safe custody proportionately costly. 

All these drawbacks being duly estimated, it will 
be found most advantageous to the public service to 
leave all land, that will pay for being cultivated, to be 
cultivated by private enterprise ; and to consign the 
prisoner to the nearest gaol, and to that system of 
discipline which will be most efiective to punish and 
to reform. 

2. Of General Labour. — Economical difficulties of a 
similar kind beset the employment of criminals upon 
public works. In one respect such kind of labour 
will possess an advantage over agriculture ; it will 
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allow a larger number of men to be employed within 
a given space. But it will be attended by counter- 
balancing disadvantages. 

General labour adapted for the employment of pri- 
soners can only be provided at few, and therefore at 
remote, localities. But it has been already pointed 
out, that to concentrate criminals from extensive dis- 
tricts is both costly and dangerous. The travelling 
expenses for both prisoners and officers would be 
great ; and the prisoners, when not transported, 
would generally require to be passed again to their 
homes, to prevent the more costly evil of their infest- 
ing the neighbourhood of the prison. 

Moreover, in estimating the value of this kind of 
labour, it is plain that the question is not. What 
would be the amount of wages for so much labour 
performed ? but. What is the value of the product ? 
If all the prisoners in the United Kingdom were 
employed in erecting a pyramid, such a public work 
might be a great national curiosity, but few persons 
would consider it a national gain. And this obvious 
principle of valuation, namely, that the value of the 
labour is simply the value of the result, must not be 
lost sight of when the work is of a mixed character. 
If 10,000 prisoners were employed for ten years in 
cutting ship-canals from the Mersey to the Humber, 
and from the Severn to the Thames, the value of their 
labour would not be the sum of so many days' work 
at 8e2. or 2^. 6e2. a day, but the value of the canals, 
when completed, less all cost incurred for materials 
and hired labour; that is, practically, the sum for 
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which the shares would sell, or which Parliament 
would have voted for the undertakings, subject to 
those deductions. 

Assume, however, that the value of a public work 
will not be less than the cost of completing it, still 
the value of labour expended upon it by prisoners will 
require to be tested by comparing the cost of the 
given undertaking when performed partly by pri- 
soners, with the cost of the same undertaking if per- 
formed entirely by hired labour, with unconditional 
competition. Practical men will be aware how large a 
saving is effected in great undertakings by first-rate 
management, by judgment in the selection of work- 
men, by adjusting different undertakings one with 
another, and by the rapidity with which work is com- 
pleted, and capital liberated for new adventures. It 
is the saving thus effected which enables one con- 
tractor ^ largely to underbid another, and to make a 
profit when the other would incur a loss. But the 
obligation upon the contractor to accept the labour 
of ill-assorted gangs of felons, the enforcement of the 
discipline of the prison, a double management, and 
capital locked up through the tardy progress of the 
work, will prevent competition, obstruct first-rate 
management, and probably go far towards absorbing the 
entire value of the prisoners' labour. In other words, 
it will probably cost less, or not much more, to employ 
free labour throughout, than to hamper first-rate ma- 
nagement by throwing in the labour of prisoners. 

It is necessary again to advert to the fallacy of an 
argument sometimes employed in favour of this kind 
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of labour. It is assumed that, as the prisoner must 
be maintained, whatever work is performed by him 
is pure gain. A Uttle reflection, however, will show 
that, even if it were an alternative of this kind of 
labour, or total idleness, the labour of the prisoners 
will be a gain only so far as it is obtained without 
incurring additional expense. But prisoners' labour 
cannot be brought to bear upon public works unless 
a considerable amount of free labour is also employed, 
and a large outlay incurred for materials. If works 
are undertaken for the sake of making the labour of 
the prisoners available, and if the value of the product 
is not greater than the cost incurred under all these 
heads, the prisoners' labour will still be worthless. 
Even if the value of the work, when completed, is 
greater than the direct outlay, still, in order to bring 
the prisoners' labour to bear, increased expenses will 
be incurred in the management of the prisoners, for 
travelling expenses, and for a larger staff of subordi- 
nate oflBicers, and for a military guard ; besides all of 
which, the competition of first-rate ability, stimulated 
by personal interest, will be obstructed. All these 
drawbacks must be deducted from the proceeds of the 
labour, in order to ascertain whether any profit has 
been secured, or none, or whether an absolute loss has 
not been incurred. 

Another drawback will be, that public works of this 
kind are in most cases temporary ; and that capital 
will be permanently sunk in prison erections for 
the purpose of rendering the prisoners' labour avail- 
able for short periods ; while this disadvantageous 
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operation must be renewed with every new under- 
taking. 

The alternative, however, is not that of general 
labour or complete idleness ; and if prisoners can be 
profitably employed upon any other work, the loss of 
profit entailed by diverting their labour from such 
employment must also be deducted, in addition to 
all the preceding drawbacks. For a very small and 
selected class of prisoners such labour may be finan- 
cially advantageous ; the question, however, relates to 
a general system. 

3. Of Mechanical Labour ^ or Trades, — ^There can be 
very little doubt, all things considered, that mechani- 
cal labour, or trades which may be pursued in the cell 
of a local prison, is that kind of work upon which 
prisoners may be most beneficially employed. It 
is labour which, as a general rule, is better remune- 
rated than either agricultural or general labour ; it will 
allow the prisoner to be consigned to the nearest 
gaol, and thus save much time and expense; and 
it will be exempt from those drawbacks which are 
incident to the supervision and moving about of large 
bodies of men of dangerous character, while they are 
to be retained under a penal discipline. 

When the question relates to the removal of the 
prisoner from one kind of labour to another, there is 
an additional reason in favour of uninterrupted separa- 
tion. At the expiration of the year of separate con- 
finement he will begin to be practised at his trade ; 
and his work, if be remained in separation, would 
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realize a much larger profit after that period than 
before it. The mean annual profit at Pentonville, 
omitting the exceptional years, was about 2300Z, ; the 
average daily population was 441 ; the average term 
was about nineteen months. Now, it is not too much 
to assume, that of that 2300/. about two-thirds would 
be earned by about the one-third of the prisoners who 
were undergoing the last six months of their imprison- 
ment. This would give, in round numbers, about 
1500Z. profit for about 150 prisoners, which is equi- 
valent to lOZ. a year for each prisoner. But this 
profit was obtained by the labour of four days in a 
week of about nine working hours each day. The 
profits, therefore, from the labour of these prisoners 
were equivalent to 15Z., assuming that they were to 
be employed for full working-time upon six days 
in a week. If profit were to be made the primary 
object, the average earnings of the prisoners after 
the twelfth month might be estimated at 16Z. or 181. 
a year. 

Nor is this the only advantage, upon industrial 
grounds, on the side of prolonged separation. After 
the prisoner has become proficient at his trade, very 
little further cost will be incurred for trade instruction. 
It is, consequently, during the more protracted period 
of separate imprisonment that the greatest financial 
advantage will accrue from the economy of labour 
under that system. While the amount of earnings 
will be greatest during that period, the cost of super- 
vision in the administration of the entire discipline, 
including the supervision of the work, at all times 
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lower under that system than under any other, will 
then be less than during the preceding period. 

These calculations have been verified by the opi- 
nions of practical men personally acquainted with the 
working of prisoners. They represent, that for the 
first six months prisoners* labour is worth little or 
nothing beyond the cost of trade instruction and of 
materials wasted ; that, from the sixth to the twelfth 
month, it may be worth about fourpence a day ; but 
that, beyond the twelfth month, for a third period of 
six months, or longer, it would be worth from eight- 
pence to one shilling and four-pence, or, upon an aver- 
age, one shilling a day of seven or eight hours. This 
would give 151. a year for each prisoner employed on 
six days in a week ; and if these working days were 
ten or eleven hours, the average yearly profit may be 
estimated at 181. for each prisoner. These estimates 
are made upon the supposition that contractors would 
superintend the work, and that the establishment 
would be relieved from all cost of trade instruction. 
Thus, as already pointed out, the cost of salaries for 
administering the discipline would be greatly reduced, 
while the profits would be greatly increased. Upon 
this ground alone, financial considerations, in refer- 
ence to prison labour, are in favour of uninter- 
rupted separation. It is, in fact, bad economy to 
spend a year in training a man to one trade, and then to 
remove him to a diflferent kind of labour. Considera- 
tions of economy would suggest that the prisoners be 
kept to their trades when they had learned them ; — 
it should be one thing or the other from the first. 
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But the problem is sometimes perplexed, by 
inaccurate notions as to the effects of different 
kinds of prison labour upon the general labour 
market. 

It can only be a want of reflection that allows the 
overlooking of the plain fact, that any amount of 
valuable prison labour, whatever may be the field of 
industry upon which it is expended, must compete 
with free labour of the same kind. If the produce 
of the cell interferes with the labour of the honest 
artisan, the prisoner employed upon general labour 
or agriculture interferes with the employment of the 
rustic or casual poor. But to displace the agricul- 
tural or casual labourer, for the purpose of sparing 
the tradesman or mechanic, is neither just nor 
politic. The agricultural and casual poor are a class 
who will not make their complaints heard ; but they 
take a revenge more costly than complaining — by 
sweUing the crimmal calendar. A tradesman, who 
finds himself opposed in the market by the produce 
of a prison, will petition or declaim. A countryman, 
or general labourer, out of employ, and refused work 
of some general kind because a prisoner is employed 
to do it, will steal a sheep, or commit a burglary, or 
become the ready dupe of the systematic criminal. 
Nor can it be necessary to expose the fallacy of sup- 
posing that public works may be undertaken for the 
purpose of giving employment to prisoners, so that 
the labour market will not be affected, and that, at 
the same time, the labour expended upon them is to be 
estimated at its ordinary value. 
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In fact, we must make our choice ; either pri- 
soners must be allowed to remain unemployed upon 
productive labour, or, by employing them we must 
diminish the demand for the labour of the free popu- 
lation. No just ground of complaint, however, will 
be afforded to any of the labouring classes by adopting 
the latter alternative. The prisoner, if at Uberty, 
would be, or ought to be, employed. His labour in 
prison may be directed to another branch of industry, 
but it cannot produce more than it ought to produce 
if the man were free. But the labour, if directed into 
a new channel, is withdrawn from another : there is 
a mere transfer of labour, and the labour market is 
ultimately unaffected. 

There can be no doubt that the State is fully justi- 
fied, upon economical grounds, in directing prison 
labour to whatever kind of occupation is, on the 
whole, most productive. The value of the product is 
equivalent to a reduction of taxation. Each class of 
artisans or workmen may make the effort to screen 
their own branch of industry from the competition ; 
but it would be a great hardship upon all classes, if, 
without reference to the increased efficiency of the 
discipUne, the prisoner, while clothed and fed by 
public funds, should be maintained in idleness solely 
to avoid competition. It may be politic, however, 
for the same reasons for which recourse is so largely 
had to indirect taxation, to render the action of prison 
labour upon the general labour market as much as 
possible indirect. 
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Nor will any injury be inflicted even if prison pro- 
duce should be permanently supplied for the public 
service at less than the ordinary market value. The 
real danger to honest industry from its being met 
by prison labour, arises from the disturbance of the 
market by the irregular influx of prison produce at 
reduced prices. This is an evil which the small 
tradesman will specially feel, and of which he has a 
right to complain. The danger to regular trade from 
this cause is greater, because at a prison an undue 
depression of prices is not adequately guarded against, 
as in ordinary manufacturing enterprises, by the self- 
interest of the capitalist. The master tradesman or 
manufacturer is not compelled to keep on his hands 
at all when he cannot realise a remunerative price 
for their work ; or, at least, he is on a level in this 
matter with other manufacturers. The prison manu- 
facturer must retain his prisoners, and therefore any 
price for the produce of their labour is so much 
present income to his establishment. But in a prison, 
present gain has a high value irrespectively of ultimate 
loss from a cause which does not exist in the case of 
the private speculator; it is present relief in the 
demand upon the county rates or parliamentary esti- 
mates. Under these influences, the immediate ma- 
nagers of the prison may act upon the market for any 
kind of produce with advantages against which those 
who pay for labour cannot compete. For these reasons, 
it may be desirable to direct the supervision which 
is exercised over prisons to the protection of the 
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industrial classes from the dangers indicated.* When 
these conditions are complied with, prison labour may, 
without injury to any class, be applied steadily to 
whatever kind of occupation is most lucrative to the 
State. 

Of the Penal Effects of Prison Labour. 

« 

But a prejudice is entertained against the Separate 
System, upon the ground that prisoners ought to be 
punished by hard labour, and that labour in a cell 
must be less severely penal than associated employ- 
ment upon public works. 

I do not believe that productive labour of any kind 
can be relied on as the penal element of prison 
discipline. The contrary theory assumes, that all, 
or most criminals, are excessively idle ; and the pre- 
judice against separate confinement involves a second 
assumption; namely, that to idle men in prison, 
labour will be a more severe punishment than 
isolation. 

There is undoubtedly a class of criminals who are 
as indolent as this theory assumes ; but I apprehend 
they are a small class. To the great majority inac- 
tivity is excessively burdensome. Thousands among 
the inmates of our gaols are men of vigorous frames, 
restless minds, or strong passions ; and to such men 
idleness without excitement cannot be pleasurable. 

* The object should be to take care that the kind and amount of 
work to be performed by prisoners should be defined and fixed, so 
that the direction of free labour may be adjusted to the decreased 
demand for it in those branches of industry. 
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Many of them have been habituated to labour at some 
period of their lives ; many were in work at the time 
they committed .their crimes ; and many would have 
been in work if it could have been procured. Even in 
the case of those by whom honest industry has been 
abandoned, because a predatory life is preferred, there 
is often an activity of disposition in excess. Crime, 
with these men, is merely the substitution of one kind 
of occupation for another. The deUberate criminal is, 
after all, impelled by the instinct by which the industry 
of the world is directed — he betakes himself to that kind 
of occupation which promises to repay the smallest 
amount of exertion with the largest amount of profit 
or enjoyment. The honest man and the dishonest 
differ in the moral, rather than in the industrial, cha- 
racter of their motives. The tourist and the vagrant, 
the inventive mechanic and the clever thief, the enter- 
prising tradesman and the dishonest schemer, are all 
actuated by the same restless desire for independence, 
for variety, for excitement, or for rapid acquirement 
Mere labour will not be so novel to many of these 
criminals as this theory assumes ; and, when no other 
kind of excitement or occupation is to be had^ it will 
not be so irksome. To withdraw work from the pri- 
soners in their cells is universally felt by them to be 
a severe punishment. 

But if, after all, it should be thought necessary to 
enforce labour as an element of punishment, such 
labour, when performed in the isolation of the cell, 
may be made more severely penal than associated 
labour. Whether it be advisable on economical 

Q 
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grounds to employ prisoners upon out-doox occupa- 
tion is a question which has been already considered : 
we are now concerned with the penal question ; and 
I am persuaded that most of them will prefer it. I 
have questioned prisoners repeatedly upon the point, 
and the answer almost invariably is, that they would 
prefer out-door work, aud that they would prefer 
harder work. At Pentonville they do prefer it ; pri- 
soner after prisoner, when placed to work in associa- 
tion, says so, and says it feelingly. 

If ever prison labour is made to tell severely as a 
punishment, it must be from one of three causes; 
either the work is excessive, or the diet is insufficient, 
or the discipline is enforced with harshness. The 
prisoner, according to the law of retaliation, will 
probably deserve all this severity. But the question 
of humanity is, in this case, a question of self-interest. 
Laboui disproportioned to the strength of the pri- 
soner, or a deficient diet with hard labour, will fre^ 
quently produce serious injury to the physical health, 
and thus impair the prisoner's capacity for maintaining 
himself and his family in after life. Brutal treatment 
will be brutafizing, and will render the criminal more 
reckless than it finds bim, more desperate, and more 
dangerous. If, however, it should be thought that 
harshness ought to be employed, or an excessive 
amount of work exacted, there is no system of dis- 
cipline under which oppression or harshness can be 
made to tell with so great efiect as in the isolation 
and loneliness of the cell. 

Divested of these inhuman and impolitic adjuncts. 
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labour in prison is a relief. All theories of penal 
discipline which rely on labour for punishment are 
involved in this dilemma : place a man in prison with 
enough to eat, and work will be no punishment to 
him ; give him too little food, and in a large propor- 
tion of cases the health will be permanently injured. 
But if the health of large bodies of men is undermined, 
the ultimate expenses entailed will be far greater than 
the amount of any saving from some trifling reduction 
in the diet. Indeed insufficient diet will entail a loss 
during the period of penal labour. The value of 
work which is to be obtained from men for a continu- 
ance, will, up to a certain point, increase in a greater 
proportion than the cost of an increased quantity, or 
improved quality of the food. Even horses which are 
to work hard must be fed well. If association is 
combined with out*door occupation, as at the Public 
Works, the relief to the prisoner will be twofold. If 
he is allowed remuneration for his work, there will be 
an additional alleviation. In short, in exact propor- 
tion as the manner of life, the labour, the associations, 
and the industrial motives of the prisoner, are made 
to approximate to what they would be if he were at 
large, so does his position cease to he penal. 

Cost of Present System. 

It is this mitigation of the severity of the punish- 
ment which discloses the fundamental error, in a 
financial point of view, of substituting the system of 
public works for the system of prolonged separation. 
The period of detention at the public works must be 

Q 2 
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two or three times as long as the period by which the 
term of separate confinement is reduced, in order that 
the punishment may be equivalent. The term at 
Pentonville was 18 months; it is now 12 months; 
and the convict transported for 7 years, instead of 
the additional 6 months in separation, is retained from 

1 to 2 years at the hulks or elsewhere. If the Pen- 
tonville system had been extended to all classes of 
convicts, those sentenced to more than 7 years would 
have been retained for more than 18 months in sepa- 
ration.* The period for which these convicts are 
retained under the less severe discipline of the public 
works, is proportionally longer, and ranges from 2 to 
1 years. And there is no doubt, that after 1 year 
has been spent in rigorous isolation, a second year in 
the separate cell will be as severe a punishment as 

2 or 3 years of associated and out-door employment 
with increased diet. It will also be much more 
dreaded by the criminal classes ; and it will be more 
efiective for reformation. The limitation of separate 
confinement to 12 months will consequently cause a 
very large additional number of convicts to be retained 
permanently on the hands of the government; and 
the cost of housing, guarding, clothing, feeding, and 
paying officers to overlook this additional number of 

* A definite proposal to this effect was made by Mr. Russell. 
See Minutes of Evidence before a Committee of the House of Lords, 
1637, Questions 558—563. In recommending the conditional 
pardon instead of the ticket of leave, I venture to think that Mr. 
Russell was in error. That question, however, does not affect the 
question as to the best system of discipline for the period during 
which the convict is retained in prison. 
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prisoners, will be a yearly, and a very heavy charge 
upon the country. But since the longer detention 
of these men is the direct result of the system of 
public works, the additional expenditure incurred is 
directly chargeable upon the system ; and since that 
system secures no increase of punishment, and en- 
tails a decrease of reformation, that expenditure is a 
national loss. 

The administration of this system involves too 
many contingencies to admit of any correct calcula- 
tion as to the amount of the yearly cost which it will 
entail. As a rough estimate it may probably be 
assumed that the additional number of convicts which 
it will cause to be retained will be, in round numbers, 
about 3000. The cost of each convict, including 
buildings and repairs, and contingent expenses, may be 
roughly estimated at 251. a year. The total cost to 
the country of this system will accordingly be 75,OOOZ. 
a year. 

Now, for the reasons already given, the value of 
the labour to be performed under this system, when 
it is rendered permanent and general, is in reality very 
doubtful. No deduction, however, will be made in 
this estimate for any of those questionable but very 
serious drawbacks to the value of this kind of prison 
labour. Let it be assumed that the actual net profit 
averages lOZ. for each prisoner. This appears to be 
a sufficiently high estimate. For it is evident that 
the average profit is to be calculated for the whole 
number of the convicts removed from separation, and 
not upon any selected portion of them. This average 
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gives a total of 30,000Z. for 3000 convicts ; and since 
this is the amount of profit supposed to be earned 
yearly by less than half of the convicts on the public 
works^ the estimate assumes that the labour of the 
whole of the prisoners will effect a total net saving 
in the public expenditure exceeding 60,000/. a year. 

Further, the estimate proceeds upon the assump- 
tion that the work would be done at a cost of 60,000Z. 
or upwards a year, if the convicts were not retained to 
do it. When convicts must be retained for the sake 
of punishment, the value of the work upon which 
they are employed will not be very carefully inquired 
into. But when 3000 men are retained without any 
necessity or advantage, the money voted for the 
maintenance of these convicts is really a vote for 
public works. The question then resolves itself into 
this :— Would the 60,000Z., the amount supposed to 
be earned by the whole body of the convicts, be voted 
by Parliament, year after year, for the performance 
of the identical work performed by these men ? If 
not, the saving, and therefore the assumed profit, is, 
either in whole or in part, a delusion. 

The loss, however, according to the preceding esti- 
mate, even allowing the value of the average earnings 
to be lOZ. for each prisoner, will be 45,000Z. a year.* 
And this estimate does not include the first cost of 
erecting additional prison accommodation. The outlay 

* No deduction is made for the loss of the increased profits which 
would he realized if the prisoner were retained during the more 
protracted period of separate confinement. That loss, however, is 
not more problematical than the assumed profit of 60,000^. a year 
from the labour of the prisoners upon the public works. 
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required to provide prisons for 3000 men can hardly 
be mucli less, from first to last, than 200,000/.* But, 
if the system should be discontinued, the capital will 
be permanently sunk. 

This estimate is also exclusive of the Irish convicts. 
If the system were extended to all prisoners sentenced 
to more than twelve months' imprisonment, the ex- 
penditure would be still further increased. Upon a 
moderate computation, therefore, the yearly charge 
entailed upon the country by the adoption of the pre- 
sent system will range between 50,000Z. and 100,000/. 

* It is tidmitted that the hulks ought not to be retained. They 
are a disgrace to Christendom. 



CHAPTER IV. 



GENERAL REFLECTIONS. 



The results elicited at this experimental Prison are 
chiefly valuable as data for practical conclusions. In 
the near prospect of a readjustment of the system of 
secondary punishments^ those data acquire consider- 
able importance. But it would not accord with my 
present object to pursue the investigation to its 
ulterior consequences. The attempt would require 
the discussion of elementary principles, all of which 
are in dispute ; and such a discussion would be out of 
place at the conclusion of a protracted inquiry. For 
the present it will be sufficient to have established, 
with an amount of proof little short of demon- 
stration, that rigorous and uninterrupted separation, 
as originally established at Pentonville, is that system 
of prison discipline which is most severely penal, 
most reformatory, least injurious to the criminal, and 
least costly to the state. 

There is a clear distinction between establishing the 
value of such a system, and determining the exact 
class of criminals to which it ought to be applied. 
Practical difficulties may be experienced in modifying 
the penal system in accordance with this conclusion ; 
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but those difficulties affect neither the facts from 
which the conclusion is deduced, nor the correctness 
of the deduction. It has not, therefore, been neces- 
sary to advert, during the course of the inquiry, to 
the bearings of the facts upon the general administra- 
tion of secondary punishments : the primary object 
was to ascertain fully and correctly the facts. But 
it cannot be expected that the practical conclu- 
sion will be accepted without reference to all the 
consequences of its adoption ; I shall therefore ad- 
vert briefly to some objections which may be raised 
against the preceding conclusion, upon general 
grounds. 

I would observe, in the first place, that the adop- 
tion of this conclusion does not involve the question of 
transportation. Whether transportation is, or is not, 
to be continued, it is of the utmost importance that, 
whenever criminals are imprisoned, the imprisonment 
should be administered upon that system which is 
proved by experience to be the most effective. If 
the convict is to be transported, justice and policy 
alike demand his reformation. And if imprisonment 
is to be a preliminary discipUne, for the purpose either 
of reforming him, or of rendering the punishment 
severe, it is of the utmost importance that these 
objects should be effected in the shortest time, and at 
the least expense. If, on the other hand, the convict 
is to be turned loose upon society at home, self- 
preservation will in this case dictate, what justice 
would equally demand in the other, namely, — a 
rigorous adherence to that kind of coercive discipline 
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which is most effective both to intimidate and to 
reform.* 

It is scarcely necessary to observe, in the second 
place, that in maintaining the Pentonville System 
in its integrity, it is not necessary to prolong the 
terms of imprisonment. The convicts, under the pre- 
sent system, are retained in prison much longer than 
they would be retained under a system of uninter- 
rupted separation. There are also many criminals 
who are not transported, but are sentenced to long 
terms of imprisonment. It is not, therefore, to be 
objected that the conclusion in favour of protracted 
separation is practically inadmissible, inasmuch as all 
prisoners cannot be retained so long as eighteen 
months or two years. It would be equally inconclu- 
sive to argue, that because all prisoners cannot be 

* It is an error to suppose that the Pablic Works supersede 
transportation, or that they lessen^ in the slightest degree, the diffi- 
culty of carrying that punishment into effect. When the convict 
has completed his term of associated employment, he is still trans- 
ported. The time passed by him at the Public Works is nothing 
more than prolonged imprisonment. But the object of this second 
part of the imprisonment — as of the first part — is to inflict punish- 
menty and to effect reformation ; and both these objects might be 
attained more effectually, more safely, and more economically, by 
uninterrupted separation. The difficulty of disposing of the con- 
vict arises from his criminal character : this makes him loathsome 
to the colony, and an intolerable burden to the mother country. 
It is by reforming him that this difficulty is to be overcome ; but, 
by adhering consistently to the system of rigorous and uninter- 
rupted separation, the given amount of punishment will be inflicted 
in the shortest time, and the greatest amount of reformation vill 
be effected. The difficulty, therefore, of disposing of the con- 
vict, instead of being increased will be diminished. 
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retained in separation until all are reformed, therefore 
all may be gratuitously removed while yet more might 
be reformed, and while reformation already begun 
might be confirmed. If Separate Confinement must 
have some termination, it does not follow that the 
twelfth month is the correct limit. Let the separation 
be adhered to so long as the prisoner is to be retained 
under penal discipline, unless indeed his removal is 
required on the ground of health, and the conclusion 
at which we have arrived will be satisfied. And it is 
evident that the enforcement of that kind of discipline 
which is most severe and most reformatory will, all 
other conditions being similar, admit of the minimum 
period of imprisonment. 

A great error wiU be committed if the merits of the 
Separate System are discussed solely upon the ground 
of reformation. The moral improvement of the 
criminal had been so long and disgracefully neglected, 
and this system holds out so fair a prospect of reform- 
ing him, that it is not surprising that the question has 
turned too exclusively upon this point. The founders 
of Pentonville, however, were not betrayed into this 
error : they insisted upon the deterring power of 
rigorous isolation. In all penal inflictions the primary 
object, or at least one chief object, is to punish ; the 
second object is, so to punish as, if possible, to reform. 
The distinctive merit of separate confinement is, that 
it is more effective than any other system of prison 
discipline for attaining both these objects. It is 
certainly more severely penal than any other kind of 
imprisonment, and it assuredly is the most conducive 
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to reformation. If reformation, therefore, should be 
by some considered as a hopeless or a subordinate 
object, this system ought to be maintained intact on 
account of its penal severity ; and the country and 
the criminal may at least have the benefit of all the 
additional reformation which will be effected by it. 

The question of prison discipline is, I admit, in- 
volved in great practical difficulties. It is a question, 
however, which in the midst of those difficulties must 
be dealt with. Hence the value of conclusions de- 
duced from actual results. Against a system based 
upon such data it is no valid objection to adduce great 
inconveniences, or great deficiencies, among its con- 
sequences. Severe punishments inflicted upon the 
subject by the state are in all cases grave evils, to be 
tolerated only because crime is a far greater eviL 
Nor will any system of punishments suppress the 
inherent vices of human nature. To prove, there- 
fore, that the Separate System is costly, injurious ta 
the criminal, and not perfectly effective, is not to 
disprove the superiority of this system over every 
other. The utmost that can be aimed at in a penal 
discipline is to repress crime to the greatest prac- 
ticable extent, at the smallest cost to the state, and 
with the least possible injury to the criminal. The 
foregoing investigations will, I hope, have made it 
clear that a system of rigorous and continued isola- 
tion, combined with instruction, possesses this com- 
bination of penal virtue. These investigations will 
also have shown, that whatever may be the dis- 
advantages resulting from this system as originally 
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established, evils as great, or greater, result from the 
mixed system by which it has been superseded. 

I have not thought it necessary to vindicate, by 
the usual theoretical reasoning, the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Separation. The soundness of that principle 
has been virtually proved, by the evidence which 
has proved the safety and advantage of the separation 
being rigorous and prolonged. There is, however, 
one theoretical objection to the principle itself, which 
may deserve brief notice. The isolation of the pri- 
soner in a cell is denounced as unnatural. This term, 
'* unnatural," may be employed with great latitude 
of meaning. When human nature is viewed in its 
virtuous aspect, all vice may be said to be unnatural ; 
when viewed in its depraved condition, vice may be 
termed natural. In one sense separate confinement 
is undoubtedly unnatural ; and that men were not made 
to be isolated is true. Neither were they made for 
any kind of penal infliction ; because they were not 
made for crime. In this sense every kind of im- 
prisonment is unnatural, flogging is unnatural, and 
hanging is above all things unnatural. In fact punish- 
ment is painful only because it is contrary to nature. 
But human nature being in an unnatural — that is, a 
vicious — condition. Nature herself suggests these 
methods of repressing deviations from her funda- 
mental laws. If men were not made to be imprisoned 
in a cell, neither were they made to rob, or to commit 
outrages one upon another.* Experience has suffi- 

* It may be added, that although men were intended to live in a 
Btate of society, society was not intended to be an association of felons. 
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ciently proved, that the injurious effects of this kind 
of punishment are not excessive. And it would be 
absurd to call a method of punishment unnatural in 
the sense of unlawful, when it has been approved and 
advocated by the most eminent philanthropists during 
half a century. 

The weight of authority in favour of the principle 
of separation is remarkable. Most leading statesmen 
and moralists, both in England and on the continent, 
when the subject has been investigated by them, have 
concurred in adopting the cell as the basis of all sound 
prison discipline. Among its advocates are, — in 
Eingland, Bishop Butler, Howard, Hanway, Black* 
stone. Lord Mansfield, Paley, Sir Samuel Romilly, 
Mr. Wilberforce, Archbishop Whately, Lcwrd John 
Russell, Earl Grey, Sir James Graham, and (I may 
add) Siar George Grey : — ^in France, M. de Beaumont, 
M. de Tocqueville, M. De Metz, M. Lucas, and I 
beUeve every Inspector of Prisons.* Li Belgium, M. 
Ducpeteaux: — in Germany, Dr. Julius and other dis- 
tinguished jurists : — ^in Sweden, the king. In fact, 
the system is becoming universal throughout Europe ; 
and it is well known that its revival in Europe is to 
be attributed to its extensive and successful adoption 
in America.! 

* Dr. Ferrus, the distinguished author of " Des Prisons et des 
Prisonniers,** with whom I have had the honour of a lengthened 
interview, approves fally of the principle of separation ; though he 
would limit the application of this system to certain classes of crimi- 
nals. In this opinion I coincide, though I should probably extend its 
application considerably beyond the limits proposed by Dr. Ferrus. 

f I have not referred more fUly to the results of the system in 
America, because they have been so ably recorded in Mr. Crawford's 
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The views of some of the earliest of these illustrious 
men may have varied as to the exact extent to which 
the isolation should be enforced. Their opinions were 
deduced from imperfect data : — they had not suffi- 
cient experience of the methods by which the separa- 
tion might be rendered complete, nor of the safety 
and success of such a system. As practical men, 
they would also be influenced by the difficulty of 
effecting an immediate and entire change in the ex- 
isting system. At Petworth, however, and at Glou- 
cester, where the local influence of the late Duke of 
Richmond and of Sir G. O. Paul ensured acquiescence 
in their proposals, the views of the leading prison 
reformers of the last century are seen carried into full 
effect. The construction and discipline at those 
prisons were a recognition of the value of complete 
separation, Petworth might have served as the model 
for Pentonville. 

But when separate confinement is adopted as the 
basis of a system, it is not necessary to vindicate the 
principle of separation ; and this is done under the ex- 
isting system. It is admitted by those who have the 
administration of the second stage of discipline, that 
the convicts could not be safely congregated at the 
Public Works unless they had previously undergone 
the reformatory discipline of the cell. But it is 
impossible to vindicate the consistency of the theory 
of separation with a lax administration of the dis- 

Reports on the Penitentiaries of America ; and because I am not 
sufficiently informed to what extent moral instruction and visitation 
by superior officers are at the present time combined with a rigorous 
seclusion. 
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cipline. If a cellular construction is adopted, and 
four walls are thought necessary for the purpose of 
isolating the prisoner, assuredly no precaution ought 
to be neglected by which communication can be 
prevented. And if the Separate System is admitted 
to be the most effective during the first twelve 
months, it will be impossible to maintain that refor- 
mation is not sacrificed by throwing prisoners together 
after a year of separation. To vindicate this system, 
it must be assumed that the twelfth month is a cli- 
macteric period at which all the moral susceptibilities 
of human nature are inverted, and the dictates of 
religion reversed. There are those who contend that 
separation is altogether injurious ; there are others 
who allow the necessity for preventing intercourse 
between prisoners, but maintain that this may be ef- 
fected by enforcing silence.* Both have their systems ; 
and both are consistent in adapting their systems to 
their theories ; but a mixed system of a separate dis- 
cipline laxly administered, and of separation for twelve 
months followed by association, is a system of con- 
tradiction and paradox. 

The time has arrived at which argument may be 
laid aside, and the appeal be made to experience. 
When Mr. Crawford and Mr. Russell first propounded 
their system it was different. Even then, however, 
whatever there was of experience was wholly in favour 
of their views. It was the opposition to their system 
that proceeded upon theory alone; and to the present 

* For the Circular of Lord Jolm Russell on the Silent System, 
see Appendix No. VIII. 
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day it is upon theoretical grounds, and by opponents 
not personally acquainted with the actual working of 
the system, that its progress is opposed and its 
integrity undervalued. Taken in conjunction with the 
nature of this opposition, considerable weight attaches 
to a fact recorded by the late Committee of the House 
of Commons. In referring to conflicting evidence 
respecting the effects of the Separate System, the 
Committee states,^ that the testimony in its favour 
was almost unanimous on the part of Officers and 
Visiting Justices of prisons in which it was in opera- 
tion. This statement is evidence, that wherever the 
system is reduced to actual experiment, practical men, 
familiar with other systems, become convinced of its 
superiority. And this statement of the Committee 
corroborates what is well known to those who are 
conversant with the subject, namely, — that the objec- 
tions to the system are founded upon misconception 
of its real character and effects. 

But while personal observation is thus proved ne- 
cessary for forming a correct opinion as to the working 
of the system generally, it is not less necessary in order 
to judge of the comparative merits of the rigorous 
and prolonged discipline which was originally esta- 
blished at PentonviUe. The practical working of that 
system was fully known only to the Commissioners 
and officers of the prison ; their testimony to its safety 
and its success was too unanimous, and too precise, 
to be disputed : it was too often repeated to be 

♦ Report of Committee of the House of Commoito on Prisdn 
Discipline, 1850. 

R 
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recalled. The same Commissioners not having had 
the opportunity of observing the working of the 
altered system, are precluded from instituting by 
personal observation the necessary comparison ;* but 
the altered character of the results is attested by 
facts which admit of irrefragable proof. 

It is, therefore, the opponent, not the advocate, of 
rigorous and uninterrupted separation, that is in 
reality the theorist. The recent changes have been 
introduced upon purely theoretical grounds. It has 
been assumed that twelve months of separation was 
the utmost that could be borne without excessive 
injury to the mental and bodily health ; that it would 
effect all the reformation required to render the con- 
gregation of the convicts at public works harmless ; 
that the association of the prisoners after that period 
would confirm reformation ; and that a great saving 
of money would be efiected. These assumptions are 
not only based upon theoretical grounds, but upon 
theory opposed to experience ; every theory involved 
in them had already been tested by actual experiment, 
had been proved erroneous, and had been abandoned. 

The most important of the recent changes has 
been the dividing of the convict's period of imprison- 
ment into two portions ; the first portion consisting 
of separate confinement, the second of associated em- 
ployment. This system of a first and second stage 

* The evidence subsequently given by the Earl of Chichester 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, shows the unal- 
tered opinion of his lordship. See Appendix, No. IX. The 
Report of Sir Benjamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson has already been 
referred to. 
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of discipline was tried long before at Gloucester, and 
found most injurious. It was again tried on a large 
scale at Millbank, again proved to be most mischiev- 
ous in its effects, and abandoned.* Another very 
important principle of the present system is, that the 
duration of the convict's imprisonment at the public 
works is made to depend upon his conduct in prison, 
to the extent of several years. This theory was 
acted upon at Millbank ; but it was found to be most 
injurious ; it was condemned by the Committee of the 
Lords in 1837 ;t and an Act of Parliament was 
passed to abolish the practice.^ Another change is, 
that convicts are now allowed a gratuity for their 
labour. It has been already stated, that this practice 
was tried at Millbank, was condemned by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords in 1835, and was 
abolished by the Act of 7 Will. IV. cap. 13. But 
the grand error of the present system lies in the 
necessity for prolonging the period of imprisonment 
at the public works, to compensate for the less 
severe character of the punishment. This error is 
the more important, inasmuch as it is proposed to 
make such associated employment the basis of a 
universal system of prison discipline. This change 
offends against the first principles of penal science. 
It is a retrograde movement, by which both the 
country and the criminal will be deprived of the 
greatest boon resulting, both morally and financially, 

* Extracts from Third Report of the Inspectors of Prisons, page 90. 
t Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
X 7 WiU. IV. cap. 13. 
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from the whole movement in favour of prison reform, 
namely, — the condensation of punishment within the 
shortest limits. In reference to this important prin- 
ciple, the Second Report of the Committee of the 
House of Lords in 1835, contains the following weighty 
words ... *'if the adoption of a more strict disci* 
pline should add to the actual weight of punishment, 
its duration may he proportionahly diminished. And 
the Committee look with coKifidence to a diminution 
of the period of confinement as one of the greatest 
improvements that, under any change of system, can be 
introduced into the management of our prisons.^'* 
The introduction of associated employment at the 
puhlic works is a reversal of the policy so clearly 
and so confidently recommended by the Lords.f 

I admit, however, that the comparative merits of 
any system form a question of degree. By the present 
system good is undoubtedly efiected, and the evils 
are not so great as they would be if the convicts were 
thrown together from the first. The same, however, 
may be said of all improved discipline ; from Norfolk 
Island to Pentonville there is only a series of grada- 
tions, in which each system is but a degree better 
than another. I admit, also, that it is difficult to 
estimate exactly the difi*erent degrees of reformation 
and of penal severity under the two systems in ques- 
tion ; and it is even more difficult to convey correct 
impressions with exactness. I have endeavoured to 

* Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
page viii. 

f For some remarks on separate exercising yards, and other 
points, see Appendix, No. X. 
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describe the facts which have fallen under my ob- 
servation as correctly as possible ; but it is not neces- 
sary that the description should be accepted as exactly 
accurate. Even if it should be assumed that some 
abatements ought to be made from the preceding 
statement ; that the amount of reformation formerly 
was less, and of late greater, than has been repre- 
sented : such abatements from the premises would not 
destroy the conclusion, they would only lessen its 
importance. The problem to be solved is, not to find 
a system which is not the worst possible system ; but 
to find that system by which the greatest practicable 
amount of good can be effected. And if any deterio- 
ration in the moral results has followed the infringe- 
ment upon the original discipline, assuredly the 
integrity of that system will be an object of extreme 
importance. Crime is so prolifically reproductive — 
the social evils which it engenders are so grave — the 
personal and domestic misery which it entails are so 
pitiable, that when any amount of reformation is 
sacrificed unnecessarily the result is most disastrous. 
The religious conversion of the criminal, although not 
the primary object of penal discipline, is a collateral 
object not to be disregarded by a Christian state. 
When, therefore, the eternal issues of vice and of 
virtue are contemplated, it is cause for profound 
regret that immortal happiness should be lost, or 
eternal woe incurred, through penal measures based 
upon erroneous data. 

I cannot but hope that the preceding investigations 
will have sufficiently shown that the recent changes in 
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the Pentonville System have been made upon data 
which are erroneous. It is quite possible that under 
that system moral results might have been purchased 
too dearly; and that even effective punishment or 
reformation might have been wisely sacrificed to save 
reason, to save health, or to save public money. But 
it has been shown from the results of actual experi* 
ment, first, that no excess of insanity, no excess of 
sickness or mortality, no excess of expenditure, re- 
quired the relaxation of the original discipline^ or the 
limitation of the term of separate confinement to the 
twelfth month ; and secondly, that those changes have 
been followed by an increase of every evil which they 
were designed to lessen. The evidence is, upon every 
point, in favour of a return to the original system^ to 
an extent which I believe will exceed the expectations 
of the most decided advocates of that system. 

I revert to that evidence for the sake of pointing 
out that the general conclusion will not be destroyed 
if the facts have, in some points, been overstated. 
Complicated results will of course admit of being 
represented so as to present different aspects. It 
may be made to appear, as I have already intimated, 
that the increase of insanity is to be accounted for, 
to some extent, by special causes ; that the mor- 
tality and sickness at the public works is somewhat 
less than has been represented ; and that the financial 
loss is exaggerated. Still it will not, I apprehend, be 
pretended that the insanity has decreased since the 
changes ; or that the mortality and sickness at the 
public works are less than at Pentonville; or that 
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any saving will be effected. Even if considerable 
abatements should be made from the conclusions 
at which I have arrived upon all these parts of the 
subject, it remains beyond question that the present 
mixed system combines the most disadvantageous 
parts of both systems. Separate confinement is re- 
tained while it is least reformatory, while there is little 
virtue to be destroyed, while the mind can least 
dispense with society, and while the labour of the 
cell is least productive. Association is had recourse 
to precisely at the point at which the punishment is 
beginning to tell with the most lasting effect, when 
it becomes more important than ever to protect and 
foster the buddings of virtue, when the mind is most 
fortified against undue pressure from the separation, 
and when the trade, which a year has been spent in 
learning, becomes most productive if the prisoner 
continues to work at it, but is quickly forgotten if he 
is removed. 

I do not think, however, that any material abate- 
ment can be made from the preceding statements, 
all the most important of the facts being recorded in 
the published ]Sleports of the prison. It is only giving 
I believe, a literally truthful summary of the conse- 
quences of the recent changes to say, that they have 
impaired the penal severity of the discipline — have 
prevented and destroyed reformation — have consider- 
ably increased the insanity — have left the mortality 
and sickness at Pentonville untouched — and removed 
the prisoners to a discipline where the physical health 
has suffered far more severely, and where the pro- 
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longed duration of the imprisonment promises to mul- 
tiply the mortality, as insanity has already been mul-* 
tiplied, three or four fold ; and that^ with all these evils, 
they will involve an additional and permanent cost to 
the country of from £50,000 to £100,000 a year. 

After all, however, I do not advocate an indis- 
criminate application of the Pentonville modification 
of separate confinement to all classes of criminals. 
A classification of criminals for different kinds of 
punishment, not less than for different degrees, ap- 
pears to me to be the only basis for a rational penal 
system. What I venture to submit is, that the Sepa- 
rate System ought to be maintained in its integrity, 
as one main branch of the general penal system. I 
contend for the integrity of the system wherever it 
is enforced, not for its universal enforcement. But 
to define the exact criminal classes to whom it ought 
to be applied, and the modifications which it ought 
to undergo with other classes of criminals, would 
require nothing less than a solution of the whole 
problem of secondary punishments. Such an essay 
must, from its nature, be, in the first instance, theo- 
retical; and theory, deduced necessarily firom insuf- 
ficient data, would be out of place at the close of a 
practical inquiry. For the present, my object is to 
arrest a retrograde movement in prison discipline, by 
showing that the original discipline at Pentonville 
has been relaxed without cause, and to the great 
detriment both of the country and of the criminaL 

If this conclusion is acquiesced in, it may be acted 
upon witliout the solution of any other question. 
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But it would undoubtedly add one weighty reason to 
those which ahready demand some readjustment of the 
entire system of secondary punishments. That larger 
and more difficult question is beyond the scope of my 
inquiries ; nevertheless, I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to offer some general reflections which appear to be 
legitimate conclusions from these investigations. 

I. So long as the administration of prison discipline 
is allowed to be influenced by the contradictory 
theories with which the subject is entangled, system- 
atic and consistent action is hopeless. Some definite 
principles must be adopted and acted upon. 

Although it is not to be expected that upon 
questions of social policy any elementary principles 
will command universal assent, yet I venture to hope 
that the following will be very generally acquiesced in. 

First, Whenever a criminal is to be punished and 
returned to society, a twofold object ought to be 
aimed at in his punishment; namely, — certainly to 
deter others, and — if possible, to reform him. Public 
opinion is divided between two theories, by each of 
which one of these objects is propounded to the 
exclusion of the other. By one theory, severity is 
exclusively relied upon for the purpose of deterring ; 
by the other, industrial or moral training, for the 
purpose of reforming. But, in truth, the attainment 
of these two objects is not incompatible ; and it 
appears to me almost axiomatic, that that system of 
penal discipline will be the most perfect which com- 
bines both objects in the highest attainable degree. 

Secondly, It may, I think, be adopted %s a sound 
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principle in penal science, that whenever reformation 
is aimed at, it is, as a general rule, to be effected by 
a double process, — the criminal passions must be 
repressed, and virtuous feelings must be educed and 
strengthened. Punishment proportioned in severity 
to the strength of the criminal passion, or of its 
provocations, is the legitimate means for effecting 
the former process ; moral agency, especially religious 
influence, is the means for effecting the latter. 

The comparative merits of these two kinds of treat- 
ment are frequently discussed as though they were 
antagonistic. It is this assumed incompatibility of 
severe punishment and beneficent moral agency that 
occasions the Pentonville System to be assailed by the 
most opposite objections. By some it is condemned 
as too severe ; by others, as too indulgent. But, in 
truth, when these opposite objections are properly con- 
sidered, they afford a powerful argument in favour of 
this system, — it is both severe and beneficent. And 
since these two infiuences are produced by distinct 
elements of the discipline, and address themselves to 
distinct susceptibilities, the action of the one does 
not neutralize that of the other ; they operate simul- 
taneously : — it is certain that both are very generally 
recognised by the prisoners. 

If these principles are admitted, the following 
practical Rules will perhaps be allowed for giving 
effect to them : — 

1 . Rigorous isolation is that kind of discipline un- 
der which the punishment of imprisonment may be 
made most severely penal. 
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The correctness of this rule appears demonstrable 
from the consideration, that the penal element of all 
imprisonment is a privation of liberty and its enjoy- 
mentSy while by isolation in a cell the privation of 
liberty is complete. If to shut up a man within the 
outer walls of a prison is to punish him ; if the im- 
prisonment is painful because it deprives him of the 
power to come and go, and shuts out from him the 
companions of his choice ; if to enforce silence is to 
increase the severity of the infliction ; — then to inclose 
a man within the narrower limits of a cell^ speechless 
and companionless, must be the most severe kind 
of imprisonment. When penal inflictions are made 
more severe under any other system, their greater 
severity arises either from their undermining the 
physical health, or from their impinging and impair- 
ing those better moral feelings, which it ought to be 
our special aim to educe and strengthen. 

2. It follows, therefore, that, in proportion as the 
rigour of separation is relaxed in the administration 
of the discipline, the severity of the punishment is 
diminished. 

If, therefore, relaxations are introduced solely on 
the ground of economy, a saving will be effected only 
by sacrificing the object for which the discipline is 
enforced. 

3. The only alleviations which ought to be allowed 
to the rigour of the isolation are those which are 
necessary for health, and those which are conducive 
to reformation. 

The Separate System avowedly mitigates the rigour 
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of complete solitude ; but the mitigating conditions 
which it allows are exclusively of a reformatory cha- 
racter. The prisoner under this system is sustained 
and consoled by intercourse with superior officers, 
by kindness, by sympathy, by instruction : and these 
are the most powerful influences which can be 
brought to bear upon the better feelings of human 
nature. 

But while these moral alleviations are combined 
with rigorous isolation, the two elements of the dis- 
cipline ought to be so adjusted, that whatever is 
sacrificed of severity should be compensated for by 
the gain of reformation. 

In submitting these Rules I do not advocate un- 
merciful severity. Punishment must be inflicted. 
The law of retribution is instinctive ; and Scripture 
distinctly asserts that " the punishment of evil doers '* 
is one chief function of the civil ruler. The amount 
of punishment which is required in any given case 
must be determined by the rules of justice or the 
exigencies of society ; but whatever may be the 
amount of punishment justly awarded, that mode of 
administering it which is most efiective will be the 
most merciful, for the very reason that it is most 
effective. Crime is fraught with evils of such fearful 
magnitude, both to the criminal and to society, that 
severity, so far forth as it tends to repress crime, 
is in reality the greatest mercy. It is the most 
merciful treatment for another reason ; it allows an 
equal amount of punishment to be inflicted in a 
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shorter time, and restores the man sooner to his 
liberty and his home. As, therefore, the more de- 
structive methods of modern warfare result in a gain 
to humanity; and as the most rapid operation is the 
greatest mercy to the patient ; so a rigorous adminis- 
tration of separate imprisonment is, in reality, the 
greatest mercy to the prisoner. 

At the same time, I would mingle as much of kind- 
ness as of severity in the cup of punishment. It is 
this combination of severe punishment with a bene- 
ficent moral agency which constitutes the charac- 
teristic excellence of the Separate System. While it 
is that kind of discipline which is the most severe, it 
admits of the simultaneous application of the most 
powerful kindly influences. And while on the one 
hand^ these kindlier influences do not destroy its 
penal character, on the other hand, both the severity 
and the nature of the penal influence induce suscepti- 
bility of moral impressions. It is, I believe, univer- 
sally true, that powerful, healthful, and permanent 
moral influence can only be produced when kindness 
and severity are thus combined. These are the centri- 
petal and the centrifugal forces of the moral world.* 

II. It is a reflection obviously suggested by the 
preceding inquiry, that conclusions respecting the 
Separate System are to be deduced from results at 
particular prisons with extreme caution. The argu- 



* These are the great principles represented by the Apostle Paul 
as combined in the moral government of the Almighty, ** Behold 
therefore the goodness and severity of God." Bom. xi. 22. 
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ment in the preceding pages has been based upon the 
fact, that in the same prison the early and the more 
recent results have been widely dissimilar, although, 
nominally t the Separate System has all along been in 
operation. But if no conclusion can be arrived at 
respecting the Separate System, from the results 
obtained at the prison which has been the model of 
that system, unless the difference between the original 
and the altered discipline is well ascertained, it must 
obviously be unsafe to deduce conclusions from results 
at other prisons, without a minute investigation into 
those numerous details in the administration of the 
discipline in each department, which are so susceptible 
of variation, and by variations in which the system is 
modified. 

III. If an accurate knowledge of details is necessary 
in the investigation of results already obtained, there 
is a corresponding necessity for scrupulous exactness 
in the administration of the discipline. 

I have adduced evidence to prove that the Separate 
System is the most effective kind of prison discipline, 
both for punishment and for reformation ; but the 
same evidence proves with equal clearness how greatly 
its efficiency depends upon details. Attention to 
details, indeed, may even be mischievous, when prin- 
ciples are violated ; but it is only when the adoption 
of sound principles is combined with exactness in 
carrying them into effect, that great success is attained. 
What art is there, or what science, that has been 
constructed otherwise than bv the reduction of nature^s 
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laws to rules ? And in what art, or in what science, 
is perfection attained so long as those fundamental 
rules are contravened, or imperfectly observed ? In 
the present day. the effort is being made with great 
success to reduce to the exactness of science the 
methods of agriculture. Follow, day by day, the 
slovenly and the skilful farmer : — how numerous the 
details in which their operations will differ in many 
operations, and how slight the difference! But 
weigh field by field the produce, and how widely dif- 
ferent the results ! While the exactness of science is 
thus brought to bear upon the culture of the lifeless 
clod, is scientific precision to be neglected in eradicat- 
ing the vices and educing the virtues of the human 
mind? 

The labours of modern prison reformers have 
estabhshed some certain principles, although much 
remains to be learned. But the consideration that our 
knowledge is incomplete does not exonerate us from 
observing what is ascertained. Nor does the necessity 
for caution in applying principles to extreme cases, — 
a necessity which is admitted, — justify general remiss- 
ness in the application of those principles, when both 
their correctness and their applicability are attested 
by reason and by experiment. It is not enough 
that the principles of warfare are correctly acted 
upon by the general — his measures must be executed 
with exactness. The captain will be held respon- 
sible if he is not exact in his navigation. And if it 
is culpable, through want of exactness^ to expose 
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to wreck and ruin the lives and the property in- 
trusted to the vessel, is it a matter of indifference to 
risk, through want of rigorous and exact discipline, 
the fortunes and the souls of the prisoners consigned 
to our gaols, and the interests of society which are at 
stake ? 

IV. While 1 lay so much stress upon adherence to 
a system^ I would distinctly state, that moral and 
religious instruction constitute an integral part of that 
system. 

When a man is imprisoned, the whole of the con- 
ditions under which he is placed are artificially im- 
posed, and are included under the meaning of the term 
" system." When those arrangements include rigorous 
isolation from other prisoners, and a sufficient amount 
of visitation hy superior officers, and of instruction 
for the purpose of sustaining the mind and of effect- 
ing reformation, these arrangements are technically 
called the " Separate System." This system is 
designed to act upon the prisoner in three ways; 
namely, to inflict a severe punishment, to exclude as 
far as possible evil influences, and to bring to bear 
upon him under these conditions all available in- 
fluences for good. The means employed for the last 
purpose include religious instruction ; and religious 
influence is the most important influence. Even in 
ordinary life, it is the most powerful bond of all social 
virtues ; and, considering that the criminal is usually 
possessed of less than average moral capacity, or is 
liable to more than average temptation, there is so 
much the greater necessity that his feebler powers 
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should be actuated^ or his greater trials be counter- 
acted, by the most powerful of all motives. 

But the great importance of this influence does not 
lessen the importance of the other modes of acting 
upon the criminal. I fully admit that the success of 
religious ministrations under the most favourable con- 
ditions depends wholly upon the Divine benediction ; 
and that success will be attained under the most 
unfavourable circumstances when God bestows His 
blessing. But the necessity for Divine grace is not to 
be identified with fatalism ; nor is the sufficiency of 
that grace to be a subterfuge for man's presumption, 
either in our own case or in that of others. We are 
taught, both by Holy Scripture and by experience, 
that the eflfect even of religious ministrations is 
powerfully influenced by external circumstances. The 
seed sown upon the unbroken fallow will be unpro- 
ductive, as it is unproductive when it falls '* by the 
way-side." Afflictions are one means divinely em- 
ployed to soften the heart, and to render it susceptible 
of gracious impressions. Nor are there any means 
more calculated to ''break up the fallow ground" 
than severe punishment, combined with prolonged 
reflection. On the other hand, intercourse with bad 
men is one of the most effectual methods for harden- 
ing the heart. When the question of prison discipline 
is viewed in its religious aspect, the first Psalm 
contains a very clear vindication of the correctness of 
the fundamental principles of the Separate System, — 
namely, the exclusion of contaminating society, com- 
bined with scriptural instruction and reflection: — 

s 
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^* Blessed is the man that . . • standeth not in the 
way of sinners, nor sitteth in the seat of the scomfiiL 
But his delight is in the law of the Lord^ and in his 
law doth he meditate day and night." 

It is true that all criminals cannot always be kept 
in prison to preserve them from intercourse with bad 
men. But while they remain in our power^ their 
penal position gives us a great moral advantage, by 
allowing the exclusion of that influence for evil. It 
would surely be highly culpable to refuse to avail 
ourselves of this advantage^ because it cannot be per- 
petual. Criminals are in an excessively depraved 
condition, and their vices are injurious to society. 
Special measures are therefore employed in their case 
to raise them to an average standard of virtue. While 
therefore special and costly means are being employed 
to raise the moral character of the criminal, it does 
appear strangely inconsistent intentionally to admit 
the counteracting influence of vice. 

It is not to be overlooked that there are other 
influences, in addition to the higher motives of 
religion, by which society is held together, and 
human passions are controlled. In fact, the influence 
of penal inflictions is called in only to supply the 
want of religious principles. Let men become reli* 
gious, and they cease to be criminal, and cease also 
to require penal treatment. But while they remain 
criminal, and so long as the eflbrt is made to inti- 
midate or to reform them, whether by the fear of 
God or of man, no pams ought to be spared to 
prevent our efibrts from being counteracted. The 
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moral world has its laws ; and, in either province of 
God's dominion, when man would bend nature to his 
will, it is his part to be observant of the eternal code 
by which Omnipotence rules. To control bad men 
is nothing less than regulating the deranged master- 
piece of Heaven's workmanship. The power, indeed, 
is from God, but the agency which applies it is 
human. And shall mechanism of such exquisite 
workmanship be regulated by man's hands without 
method, and without e:^actness? To employ our- 
selves in doing God's work, and yet to neglect com- 
plying with those self-imposed laws of which the 
Almighty is observant, is to exhibit the reverse of 
distrust of our own powers. To look to the Divine 
introvention for success, while disregarding the Divine 
arrangements, is to ''tempt God ;" and to rely on our 
own efforts, imtrammelled by regulation, is to arrogate 
to ourselves a prerogative more absolute than is 
exercised by Omnipotence. When human reason can 
discover the laws which Heaven ordains, and when 
human skill can apply the forces which Heaven 
supplies, then only will the power and unchangeable- 
ness of the Creator co-operate with the feebler efforts 
of the creature. 

To different minds, the suhject of prison discipline 
will, of course, present different aspects. The econo- 
mist will view it as a question of finance ; the philan- 
thropist, as a question of humanity ; the statesman 
will estimate the efficiency of each plan in all its 
bearings ; while they, of whatever class, who regard 
chiefly man's immortal destinies, will contemplate the 

s2 
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criminal as one for whom the Son of God was con- 
tent to die, as a prodigal son of Heaven, of whose 
wanderings angels are intently observant, and for 
whose return they are waiting to rejoice. But what- 
ever is the point of view, the ultimate conclusion is 
the same : the System of Separation is that which 
most nearly meets the requirements of Economy, of 
Philanthropy, of Policy, and of ReUgion. 

Upon all these grounds, therefore, I submit, for the 
consideration of those to whose charge the destinies 
of their fellow-creatures are in this matter so largely 
intrusted, the importance of maintaining the system 
of rigorous and uninterrupted separation, as being the 
most effectual and the most humane method of cor- 
recting and reclaiming offenders. I submit this con- 
clusion and the data from which it is deduced with 
the utmost respect for those with whom the decision 
ultimately rests; but with the earnestness, I may 
almost say the solemnity, which befits the magnitude 
of the interests at stake. I urge the adoption of this 
conclusion, not by predictions of universal success, but 
by considerations of responsibiUty. I advocate an 
adherence to the Separate System in its integrity, 
because under this discipUne more than under any 
other, at the least cost to the State, and with the 
least injury to the criminal, kindness may be com- 
bined with severity, the influences which most coun- 
teract reformation may be excluded, the most powerful 
motives to virtue may be brought to bear upon the 
prisoner, and the rules for living virtuously may be 
most successfully inculcated. By these means all 
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that can be done by human agency will be done, to 
achieve the great ends at which a Christian Stale 
ought to aim in the infliction of punishment upon 
its criminals. 
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No. I. 

The following extract from the evidence given by Sir G. O. 
Paul^ before Committees of the House of Commons, contains 
the testimony of that eminent prison reformer to the successful 
results of Separate Confinement at Gloucester ; — 

In reply to the question, " What do you conceive to have 
been the moral effects of the penitentiary system in the county 
of Gloucester ? " Sir G. Paul said, " Whilst I acknowledge, 
regarding the whole of the system of imprisonment, that (like 
other ardent theorists,) I imagined more than has been, or 
than perhaps could be, brought into practice and effect, I am 
sure I am justified in saying, that the Penitentiary-House has 
succeeded in its effects beyond the theory imagined by the 
original projectors of the system, — ^far indeed beyond my most 
sanguine expectations." 

It appears, that in 1810 Sir G. Paul was examined before 
another Committee of the House of Commons, and renewed his 
testimony in nearly the same words. 

There is also satisfactory evidence of the success of the 
same system, atPetworth. — See Extracts from Third Beport of 
the Inspectors of Prisons, pp. 74, 75. For an interesting 
account of the Petworth Prison see the same valuable Beport, 
pp. 78—81. 
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No. II. 

Preamble of the Act, 5 Vict, Seas, 2, Cap, xxix., entitled " An 
Act for establishing a Prison at PentonviUey 

*' Whereas it will be of great public advantage that a new 
prison be provided, in which criminal oflFenders may be im- 
prisoned and corrected, and may receive such instruction and 
may be subjected to su^h discipline as shall appear most con- 
ducive to their reformation and the repression of crime, and 
that provision be made for the future disposal of such convicts : 
And whereas a building has been erected at Pentonmlle, in the 
county of Middlesex, which may be conveniently used for 
such purpose^ and the same is now completed for the reception 
of convicts : Be it enacted," &c. 

Letter addressed to the Commissioners for the Government of 
the PentonvUle Prison, by the Right Hon, Sir James 
Graham, then Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Whitehall, I6th Dec, 1842. 

My Lords and Gentlemen, 

I have the honour of transmitting to you copies of 
two Despatches addressed by Lord Stanley to the Governor of 
Van Diemen's Land, which contain instructions for carrying 
into effect the classification of convicts, according to a plan 
to be adopted in the penal colony. 

This plan has been carefully considered by her Majesty's 
servants ; it has received their deliberate sanction, and if the 
consent of Parliament be obtained, it will be carried into 
immediate execution. 

In framing this measure of regulated punishment, we have 
not overlooked its connexion with the prison which is placed 
under your superintendence ; and I avail myself of this oppor- 
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tunity for laying before you the view which I take of the 
use to be made of Fentonville Prison, and of the mode in 
which it may be rendered the most effective auxiliary to an 
improved scheme of convict discipline. 

It is useless to discuss the abstract question, whether, under 
any regulation, a prison can supply the means of reforming 
the character of hardened offenders. It is enough to observe, 
that the limited number which the Model Prison can obtain, 
will, in the hope of ref(!|rmation, be generally confined to those 
who are convicted of their first offence, and whose age is 
between eighteen and thirty-five. 

Considering the excessive supply of labour in this country, 
its consequent depreciation, and the fastidious rejection of all 
those whose character is tainted, I wish to admit no prisoner 
into Pentonville who is not sentenced to transportation, and 
who is not doomed to be transported. 

The convict, on whom the discipline might have produced 
the most salutary effect, when liberated and thrown back on 
society here, would still be branded as a criminal, and would 
have an indifferent chance of a livelihood from the profitable 
exercise of honest industry. His degradation and his wants 
would soon obliterate the good impressions he might have 
received, and by the force of circumstances which he could not 
control, he would be drawn again into his former habits, he 
would rejoin his old companions, and renew the career of crime. 

Not so the convict transported from Pentonville. The 
chain of former habits would be broken ; his early associations 
would be altered ; a new scene would open to his view, where 
skilled labour is in great demand, where the earnings of in- 
dustry rapidly accumulate, where independence may be gained, 
and where the stain of tarnished character is not quite indelible. 

This is the favourable position for ripening the fruits of im- 
proved prison discipline ; this is the best chance for turning to 
account the instruction given in useful manual labour ; this is 
the prospect which will revive hope in the bosom of the prisoner, 
which will confirm his good resolutions, and which will stimu- 
late him to energy and to virtue. 
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I propose therefore, that no prisoner shall be admitted into 
PentonyiUe without the knowledge that it is the portal to the 
penal colony, and without the certainty that he bids adieu to 
his connexions in England, that he must look forward to a 
life of labour in another hemisphere. 

But from the day of his entrance into the prison, while I 
extinguish the hope of return to his family and fiiends, I 
would open to him fully and distinctly the fate which awaits 
him, and the degree of influence which his own conduct will 
infallibly have over his future fortunes. 

He should be made to feel, that from that day he enters on 
a new career. The classification of the convicts in the colony, 
as set forth in Lord Stanley's Despatch, should be made in- 
telligible to him. He should be told that his imprisonment 
is a period of probation ; that it mH not be prolonged 
above eighteen months; that an opportunity of learning 
those arts which will enable him to earn his bread, will be 
afforded under the best instructors ; that moral and religious 
knowledge will be imparted to him, as a guide for his future 
life ; that at the end of eighteen months, when a just estimate 
can be formed of the effect produced by the discipline on his 
character, he will be sent to Van Diemen s Land, there, if he 
behave well, at once to receive a ticket of leave, which is 
equivalent to freedom, with the certainty of abundant mainte- 
nance, the fruit of industry ; if he behave indifferently, he will 
be transported to Van Diemen's Land, there to receive a 
probationary pass, which will secure to him only a limited 
portion of his own earnings, and which vdll impose certain 
galling restraints on his personal liberty ; if he behave ill, and 
if the discipline of the prison be ineffectual, he will be trans- 
ported to Tasman's Peninsula, there to work in a probationary 
gang, without wages, deprived of liberty, an abject convict 

This is the view which should be presented to the prisoner 
on the day when he enters PentonviUe ; this is the view which 
should never be lost sight of, either by him or by those in 
authority over him, until the day when he leaves the prison 
for embarkation, and when, according to the register to be 
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kept of his conduct, the Goyemors will detennine in which of 
the three classes he shall he placed. 

It wiU he open to the Commissioners, at any period of the 
imprisonment, to report to the Secretary of State cases which 
appear to them hopeless from the incorrigihle character of the 
offenders, or where failing health or any other droumstanoes 
may render immediate removal from the prison desirable ; and 
the Secretary of State will exercise his discretion in each case, 
with respect to the fdture destiny of the prisoner. 

My wish is, that Pentonville shall he for adults what Park- 
hurst now is for juvenile offenders — a prison of instruction 
and of probation, rather than a gaol of oppressive punishment ; 
excepting that the more severe discipline of the Separate 
System is in Pentonville applied to those of riper years, while 
the tender youth at Parkhurst is not exposed to the full rigour 
of this salutary discipline. 

But the same classification in the penal colony is held out 
as the object of hope and fear to the inmates of both prisons : 
the same moral agents will be employed — the same stimulants 
—the same correctives. 

Eighteen months of this discipline appear to me ample for 
its full application. In that time the real character will be 
developed, instruction will be imparted, new habits vdll be 
formed, a better frame of mind will have been moulded, or the 
heart will have been hardened, and the case will have become 
desperate. 

The period of imprisonment, therefore, will be strictly 
limited to eighteen months. At the expiration of this term 
your recommendation wiU be transmitted to the Secretary of 
State, which will fix the class to which the convict will belong 
on his arrival in Van Diemen s Land. You will be mindfiil 
of the extent of discretionary power thus intrusted to you, 
which will have the effect either of aggravating or of diminishing 
for years the punishment of a large body of criminals. You 
will use every precaution to prevent the operation of favour or 
caprice in the reports, which will decide or influence your 
judgment on the character and merits of each prisoner; 
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recollecting always, that on your decision his fate in the penal 
colony will almost entirely depend. 

I might enlarge on other points, and descend to minute 
details of management^ but I rely implicitly on your prudence 
and good judgment; and I trust that the great experiment 
committed to your care will be conducted with- firmness, 
tempered by mercy; and that, combined with the new ar- 
rangements of graduated punishments in the colony, it may be 
blessed with success, and not only by example prevent the 
commission of crime, but recledm from the error of their ways 
thousands of unhappy criminals who, without your benevoleut 
exertions,'^would have fallen the hopeless victims of depravity. 
I have the honour to be, with great respect, 
My Lords and Gentlemen, 

Your obedient Servant, 
(Signed) J. R. G. GRAHAM. 

The Commissioners for the Government 
of Pentonville Prison, 



No. III. 

The testimony of the colonists to the excellent conduct of 
the '' exiles," was unanimous aild conclusive. I may adduce 
the following evidence, as quoted by the Commissioners in 
their Fifth Report, pp. 5, 6 : — 

" It is highly gratifying to learn that the conduct of the 
exiles has been generally excellent, their habits regular, and 
free from that intemperance which accompanies too often those 
who have obtained indulgence."* 

'* It further appears, from the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council of New South Wales, on the 
renewal of Transportation, dated 31st October, 1846, that 

* Sir Eardley Wilmot to Lord Stanley, August 5, 1845. 
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there is * uniform testimony given in favour of the decent and 
orderly conduct of the PentonviUe exiles landed some time 
since at Port Philip;' and it is also stated in the minutes of 
evidence taken before that Committee, that 'the exiles are 
generally admitted to be a most valuable acquisition to the 
colony;* that ^they are the best class of men the colonists 
ever had, and, as a body, superior to the class of immigrants 
* sent from home ; that they are ' a young and hardy class of 
men, and very useful ;' that but ' few instances have occurred 
of the PentonviUe exiles having committed crimes since they 
have come to Port Philip ; and that if a large number of 
PentonviUe convicts were introduced into Port Philip, they 
would immediately meet with employment among the 
settlers/ " 

Unimpeachable testimony from private sources might be 
added. But Mr. Latrobe's testimony renders further evidence 
unnecessary. Nor does that testimony derive greater weight 
from his high official position, than from the higher dignity of 
his personal worth. 



No. IV. 

Extracts from a Report on PentonviUe Prison, by Sir Ben- 
jamin Brodie and Dr. Ferguson; dated January, 1851. 
(Not published) 

" It is reasonable to suppose that many whose characters 
seemed to have been reformed while in prison have relapsed 
afterwards, and that some of the more cunning and accom- 
pUshed culprits may have pretended to be reformed, though 
not in any degree reformed in reality. Still, we are satisfied 
that in a great number of instances there was a real moral 
improvement; and this opinion is confirmed by the reports 
relating to the convicts sent with conditional pardons, as 
exiles to Port Philip, communicated by the superintendents 
of the convict-ships, as well as by those received from the 
colony afterwards." — (pp. 6, 6.) 
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^^ We are unable to connect the occnrrence of mania with a 
greater length of imprisonment. In many instances the 
disease showed itself in those who had been very recently 
admitted ; and it has been very clearly shown by the fiev. Mr. 
Bnrt^ in the eyidence given by him before the Gommittee of 
the House of Gommons^ that in the first nine months there is 
a greater liability to mania, than in the whole term of impri- 
sonment afterwards. 

'^It is difficult to compare the statistics of Pentonyille 
Prison, as to the physical and moral condition of its inmates, 
with those of ordinary prisons, in which there is a rapid suc- 
cession of individuals condemned to short terms of imprison- 
ment. As far as we could pretend to institute such a compa- 
rison, during the time in which we acted as Gommissioners, it 
seemed to justify the belief that the Separate System^ if pru- 
dently and carefally conducted, is, to say the least of it, as 
little prejudicial, as it regards either body or mind, as other 
modes of imprisonment. We thus express ourselves, believing 
at the same time that, without due precautions being used, 
especially as to keeping the attention of the prisoners occupied 
by employment in various trades, by instruction in school, by 
affording them the opportunity of reading, and by moral and 
religious instruction judiciously administered, there are few 
minds which would not suffer from the monotony and ennm 
of this mode of existence, continued during even a shorter 
period than that of eighteen months ; and it is conformable 
to all medical experience, that such moral depression must be 
a fruitful source of bodily disease. With due attention on 
the part of those to whose management it is confided, the 
Separate System may be rendered both safe and useful, and 
without it the expectations of those who recommend it will 
terminate in disappointment. This is the opinion which we 
expressed on a former occasion, and we find no reason to 
alter it."— (pp. 10, 11.) 

'^ The prison at Pentonville was instituted for the purpose 
of making an important experiment in prison discipline; 
namely, the combining the punishment of offenders witih the 
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attempt to reform them. Such is the object expressly stated 
in the Act of Parliament under which th^ prison was esta- 
blished; and such was the object kept in view during the 
whole of the period in which we acted as Commissioners. At 
the present time, although it may be ostensibly otherwise, 
this object is in reality almost wholly abandoned. We do not 
undertake to consider the question as to the expediency or 
inexpediency of so important an alteration, but merely express 
our opinion as to the matter of fact." — (pp. 1 7, 18.) 



No. V. 

The following description of the method of communicating 
by knocking, is printed precisely as it was given me, by a 
prisoner deserving of credit : — 

'* My experience has taught me, that the unhappy inmates of 
these receptacles of crime are not altogether devoid of in- 
genuity; for, independent of a language entirely original, 
which they claim as their own, and many words of which 
(during my residence among them at Newgate) I acquired, 
they have also invented a system of communicating, even 
though occupying different cells, thereby baffling the inten- 
tions of the separate confinement. The plan is this (as taught 
me by a youth, who desired, in case we might be neighbours, a 
regular communication, and, even by these means, instruction 
in French,) to write upon a piece of paper the letters of the 
alphabet, and under each letter place a number, commencing 

atone, thus: — ' ' ' &c., &c. A person wishing to 

communicate with his neighbour, would then rap with his 

knuckle or nail on the wall, spelling the words with numbers 

instead of letters. Thus, to propose the question, ' How do you 

. -r 1 1-11 1 ^-i h'o wdoget on 
get on, I should knock thus = g 15 28 4 15 7 5 gO 15 14; 

and between each word give three rapid knocks, to imply the 
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word was complete. This system of corresponding, although 
at first sight it may appear tedious, is much less so than one 
would imagine; for regular practitioners are so thoroughly 
acquainted with the numbers of each letter, that a conversation 
is carried on with the same facility as by talking with the 
fingers ; besides, in their system they have many abbreviations 
for yes, no, &c., and a sort of freemasonry, or certain signs, 
both rapid and convincing, and perfectly intelligible to each 
other. Many may doubt this statement, as I did myself when 
I was first initiated; but I can positively assert, that I have 
myself, with my limited knowledge of this curious system, 
learnt a great portion of the history of a party who never 
opened his lips to me, nor would I desire that he ever should. 
From this individual I learnt his name, place of birth, offence, 
sentence, the date of his coming into the prison, and many 
other circumstances, which he contrived to make me ac- 
quEiinted with before I had ever seen him, or had been in my 
cell four-and-twenty hours." 

The truth of this statement was verified by the fact, that the 
name, birth-place, crime, and sentence of the prisoner in the 
adjoining cell were correctly stated by my informant, although 
they had no previous knowledge of each other whatever. It 
may be added, that the prisoner who communicated the inform- 
ation was convicted in a wrong name, while no officer of the 
prison knew that he had another name until it was discovered 
in this manner. Other prisoners have given me a similar 
description of this method of communication, which may be 
termed the prisoners' electric telegraph. 

This description agrees exactly with the description given 
by the unfortunate youth, Alexander Andrajrne. In the case 
of the political prisoner, we regret the rigour which made such 
an expedient necessary. It is far different in the case of the 
housebreaker, the pickpocket, and the manslayer. Both the 
prisoners referred to above had been convicted of murderous 
assaults ; and the one who communicated the particulars of 
his case had narrowly escaped being tried on a'capital charge : 
as it was, he had been transported for fifteen years. It surely 
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cannot conduce either to eflfective punishment or to reforma- 
tion, that such men should beguile their hours, or stimulate 
each others' criminal propensities, by recounting their deeds of 
violence. 



No. VI. 

Conclusion of the Sixth Report of the Commission for the 
Government of the PentonviUe Prison. 

** In concluding this Report we now offer a few observations 
for the purpose of meeting some of the objections that are still 
urged against the system of separate confinement, as adminis- 
tered in this prison, and which, if well founded, would prevent 
its general adoption. 

" In a former report we have expressed an opinion, that a 
convict might safely be subjected to this kind of punishment 
for a period of eighteen months — the time originally deter- 
mined by Government. Another year's experience has con- 
firmed that opinion. 

*' In referring to the medical statistics, and other facts 
recorded in our Reports, for the ground of these conclusions, 
it is important to notice, that a large number of the prisoners 
had undergone several weeks, and occasionally months, of 
previous imprisonment: that some had been unavoidably 
detained at PentonviUe for two or three months beyond their 
regular time, awaiting the necessary arrangements for embark- 
ation ; whilst all had been subjected to the prospect of trans- 
portation at the expiration of their imprisonment. 

" It will thus appear that the experiment has, in some 
respects, been severely tried in this prison. 

" But we would here observe, that whatever be the period of 
confinement, it appears to us of the utmost consequence, both 
on moral and physical considerations, that the prisoners should 
be maintained in a state of mental and industrial progress. 
To sustain this progress is one of the most important objects 

T 
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to which the attention of those concerned in the prisoners' 
education should be continually directed ; whilst the cessation 
of it would be a proof of some defect in the system of educa- 
tion, or in the working of it, rather than the result of any 
natural or necessary law. 

" As an objection to the general adoption of this system of 
separate confinement, it has been maintained by some, that a 
large proportion of convicts are by constitution and disposition 
naturally unfit subjects for this kind of punishment. 

** We at once admit that men afflicted with any predisposi- 
tion to insanity are unfit subjects for a punishment inyolving 
so much solitude, and that others who are decidedly of a 
scrofulous or otherwise diseased constitution, are equally unfit 
for any lengthened term of imprisonment. 

'' For such exceptional cases, provision must be made under 
any conceivable system. 

" We admit, however, that, besides these exceptional cases, 
there is a class of convicts who, from the low standard of their 
intellectual faculties, or from the sullenness of their disposi- 
tions, are disqualified for deriving from any corrective or 
reformatory process that amount of benefit which is derived by 
others. But the question, as one of criminal jurisprudence, is 
not whether these are the fittest subjects for the punishment, 
but whether the punishment is a fit and suitable one for them. 
In order to determine this question, we would refer to our own 
records, which prove that some who seemed to belong to this class 
have materially improved both m intelligence and disposition ; 
whilst there is no ground for supposing that any have derived 
less benefit, or suffered more in health, than would have been 
the case in any other prison. It appears indeed, that this class 
of convicts are, under all the various systems that have been 
tried, the most untoward and difficult subjects for discipline 
and correction. 

*'If then, even to this class, the system in question is 
attended with no physical disadvantages, that are not common 
to every other, whilst it alone holds out any reasonable hope 
of their moral reformation, it seems both unwise and unjust to 
exclude them from what may terminate in so important a 
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betiefit. But if such an exclusion would be wrongs upon tbe 
supposition that the real character of a convict could at once be 
ascertEiined^ it will appear still more so when we consider that 
convicts are frequently in the habit of feigning such disposi- 
tions and infirmities, in order to obtain some supposed amelio- 
ration of their condition. 

" We are decidedly of opinion, that the life of a convict 
under sentence should be probational as well as penal; in 
other words, that his after- condition should in some degree be 
affected by his conduct under punishment. But, on the other 
hand, we can conceive nothing more unfavourable to reforma- 
tory discipline than a frequent relaxation of system in the same 
prison, or a frequent removal from one prison to another, on 
the ground of a convict's supposed mental or physical infirmity. 

** It may be necessary to provide for a few cases in the way 
of exception, but we believe it to be of the greatest importance 
that the rule of public punishment should be fixed and certain. 

** In discussing these questions it should be remembered, 
that, abstractedly considered, punishment is an evil, tending to 
depress or irritate the mind, and consequently prejudicial to 
the physical health. 

" The different modes in which human punishments are 
administered are necessarily artificial, but, if based upon a 
sound knowledge of human nature, and regulated by a spirit 
of justice and benevolence, they assume the character of those 
natural or divinely-appointed consequences of wrong doing, 
which are not merely penal, but mercifully adapted to the 
correction and restoration of the offender. 

*' And since we find that, for the most part^ great afflictions 
are the appointed consequences of great moral delinquencies, 
and that under this natural correction some minds and consti- 
tutions, both amongst the penitent and impenitent, are broken 
and impaired, it must not be expected that siich results can be 
altogether avoided under any penal institution which human 
wisdom or benevolence can devise. 

'* It is, however, a most encouraging fact, that, under a 
system like that at Pentonville, the physical and mental con- 
dition of the prisoners is far more satisfactory than that of th^ 

t2 
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same class of men, when undergoing the natural consequences 
of their dissolute lives and habits in the world. The records 
of workhouses and lunatic asylums, and still more, the early 
deaths of such characters, abundantly prove this assertion. 

" But to manifest more positively the remedial character of 
the system, we would refer to those encouraging reports of our 
exiles, from which we have made extracts in the Appendix to 
this and former Reports. 

" We conclude these general observations by a remark sug- 
gested by the joint consideration of the favourable and unfa- 
vourable circumstances in those Beports. 

" These appear to us to demonstrate, that, whilst the dis- 
cipline and instruction at Pentonville have not in all cases 
prevented the exiles from relapsing into crime when exposed 
to severe trials and demoralising associations, by far the greater 
part of them have become useful and valuable servants, supe- 
rior, as we are told, to the average of free emigrants. 

" We regard this view of the subject as highly encouraging, 
for it seems to prove that if this system were generally intro- 
duced, a large proportion of our convicts would be qualified^ on 
their discharge, to occupy an honest position in their own or 
any other country ; and if so, we believe that, under ordinary 
circumstances, there would seldom be wanting motives of self- 
interest and benevolence to afford them that employment 
which would enable them to become useful and exemplary 
members of society. 

" (Signed) " Devon, 

" Chichester, 

" Harrowby, 

" William Molesworth, 

" Benj. C. Brodie, 

*' Eobert Ferguson, m.d. 

" Benjamin Hawes, 

" BissET Hawkins, m.d." 
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No. VII. 

There are three ends to be answered by partitioning the 
Chapel as at Pentonville, in order that each prisoner may have 
a separate seat, and that the isolation may be maintained 
throughout. It cuts oflF communication ; it promotes attention ; 
and it prevents mutual recognition after the liberation of 
prisoners, — one consequence of congregating prisoners fraught 
with grave evils, and which is inevitable unless the separation 
is complete. The economy of labour in instructing the pri- 
soners, is a fourth advantage. 

There are also three objections raised to this construction 
of a prison Chapel : — 

First. It is objected that it facilitates communication 
between prisoners, instead of preventing it. The answer 
to this objection is, that it certainly prevents mutual recog- 
nition, and the passing of signs. If it does not completely 
cut off communication by other means, the fault lies either in 
the supervision or in the construction. At Pentonville the 
construction is decidedly faulty ; and I have been informed 
that at Wakefield, where this mode of construction has been 
abandoned, the arrangement of the Chapel was worse than at 
Pentonville. 

Secondly. It is objected that the prison Chapel ought to 
be the counterpart of an ordinary Church. — One reason alleged 
is, that a habit of attending the house of God will be pro- 
moted by this resemblance. But if the uniformity of the 
service does not form the basis of such a habit, or if the love 
of God's house does not supersede the necessity for habit, 
mere external similarity will avail little. Besides, the mere 
removal of one point of dissimilarity between the prison 
Chapel and the ordinary church does not create a resem- 
blance. Let tlie partitions be taken down, and there will 
still be the blue uniform in front, and the grey or speckled 
dress around, and the stern discipline. — Another reason 
alleged in favour of this resenablance is, that the prisoner 
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ought to forget his penal position while in the house of God. 
I would answer : first, that the intended consolation ought to 
be found in the offices of the place, rather than in its architec- 
tural arrangements* — Secondly: that the partition, which se- 
cludes the prisoner, is scarcely more calculated to remind him 
of his position, than the grizzled dresses which its removal 
will disclose, and the face of each well-known *paV These 
are likely to distract his attention; the isolation to concen- 
trate it. Thirdly. Is it true that the prisoner (mght to 
forget his penal position in approaching his Maker? — He 
has broken the laws of God, he has openly dishonoured 
his Christian profession, and he is sufifering under the laws of 
his country, and perhaps a loved family is suffering with him. 
Is not the consciousness of this his humiliating and penal 
position calculated to deepen the self-abasement of his con- 
fessions, and to add fervour to his supplication for pardon and 
for deliverance ? But there cannot be a consciousness of these 
things without the remembrance of them« 

A third objection to this construction is, that public worship 
ought to be social; and that this isolated worship is unsocial. 
To this objection I would answer, first, Does the sociality of 
public worship depend upon the worshippers looking at one 
another? If so, then the blind cannot realise *' the fellowship 
of saints:" — and then the devotions of those who occupy the 
front row in a church, and face the chancel, must be unsocial. 
Secondly : Although the worship of the Church ought to be 
social, the Church ought not to be a society of felons. In this 
sense it may be said, '* God's house ought not to be made a den 
of thieves." When we congregate felons at the '* Throne of 
Grace," while yet the majority are unhumbled and impenitent, 
we shall surely promote devotion by divesting the congrega- 
tion of its felonious aspect. The protection afibrded to the 
prisoner by isolation is pre*eminently a blessing in the pre- 
sence of his Maker. The position in which he is placed, at 
all events, justifies the precaution; and it may be doubted 
whether, in that position, it does not conduce to devotion 
rather than obstruct it. What, but his remembrance of his 
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position, will lead to that fervency in which it will be for- 
gotten ? What insures that the heart shall be divinely 
healed, but that it shall first be broken ? I intend, of course, 
a heart broken with " godly sorrow." 



No. VIII. 

Circular of the Right Honorable Lord John Rvsaelly when 
Secretary of State for the Home Department, to the Magis- 
trates assembled at Quarter Session of Peace and to the 
Justices of Boroughs, 

*' Wliitehall, August 15. 1837. 
" Gentlemen, 

*' I have the honour to send you a volume of extracts from 
the Second Report of the Inspectors of Prisons for the Home 
District. You will find, in this volume, different plans of gaols 
or houses of correction, adapted for various numbers of pri- 
soners, from four up to five hundred. You will observe that 
each of these plans contemplates the confinement of the pri- 
soners in separate cells. 

" I proceed to lay before you the grounds upon which I am 
disposed to concur with the Home Inspectors, in the opinion 
that any new prisons to be erected should be constructed with 
a view to separate confinement. 

"The plan which has of late years been most generally 
adopted, in order to prevent the evils of contamination, pro- 
ceeds on the principle of separation at night, and strict silence 
during the hours of labour. This plan is subject to the follow- 
ing operations : — 

" 1 . It requires numerous punishments in the gaol. You will 
observe, from the Report of the Coldbath Fields Prison, and 
from that of the Wakefield House of Correction, contained in 
the Report of the Inspector of the Northern District, that 
these punishments are large in number, and exceedingly vexa- 
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tious in their nature. This practice is of itself a strong objec- 
tion to the plan: it varies the punishment unequally in different 
cases ; and the imprisonment contemplated by the sentence is 
thus aggravated by the infliction of fresh penalties. 

*' 2. A feeling of continual irritation is kept up, both by the 
observance of the rule and by the punishment for its violation. 
Persons confined in a prison should, if possible, be reduced to 
a quiet and submissive state, — whereby they may at leisure 
reflect on the evil of the course they have pursued, and some 
chance be afforded of their reformation. Instead of this, pri- 
soners confined in society, and not debarred from communica- 
tion, are invited, as it were, to a perpetual battle with authority, 
and go out of prison provoked, rather than subdued, by the 
punishment they Lave undergone. 

" 3. The low diet, which is one of the punishments frequently 
inflicted, has often an injurious effect on the health, while it 
does not prevent a repetition of the offence. 

"4. This system cannot be kept upwithout perpetual vigilance 
on the part of a very numerous body of keepers. The system 
is therefore combined, almost of necessity, with the very in- 
jurious practice of employing prisoners as wardsmen ; by which 
means, a person convicted of crime, and degraded by the 
sentence of imprisonment, is immediately placed in a situation 
of power and authority, and considered as worthy of trust and 
indulgence. Besides this anomaly, so contrary to all sound 
notions of prison discipline, the practice alluded to gives rise 
to much intrigue and favouritism — every prisoner being anxious 
to obtain the place of wardsman, and, when so employed, dis- 
pensing favour to those of the convicts with whom he has the 
most intimate connection. 

'* For these reasons, and others, I am disposed to believe, that 
the silent system, if fully carried into effect, would be attended 
with much evil. Bui there are in fact very few prisons where 
the vigilance and activity of the Governor of the prison have 
been such as to make the system really effective ; and in all 
such cases, while noise and uproar are repressed, contamination 
exists to the most pernicious degree. 
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" I should therefore be anxious to see the system of separation 
adopted in all new prisons, and, as far as it is practicable, in 
those already constructed : but great care must be taken, when 
this system is put in operation, not to confound separate with 
solitary confinement. 

" It is generally understood that solitary imprisonment implies 
confinement in a gloomy and narrow cell, without occupation, 
and with a diet of bread and water only. Separate confinement, 
as recommended by the Inspectors of the Home District, 
means, on the other hand, confinement in large, airy, light, 
well-warmed, and ventilated cells, with moral and religious 
instruction, regular employment, and the daily visits of the 
chaplain and officers of the prison, as well as of those engaged 
in the instruction of the prisoners. 

" It is obvious that this system of confinement would be sub- 
ject to a very unfair experiment, if it were tried where there do 
not exist the means of setting apart cells of proper dimensions 
and wholesome ventilation ; or, if the prisoners so confined 
should be left without employment or instruction of any kind to 
brood over their melancholy condition. 

*' Where, however, these precautions can be observed, and are 
properly attended to, there can be no reason to doubt that, 
whatever be the result with respect to the more hardened 
ofienders, opportunity will be given for saving, from a course 
of crime and disgrace, those young and casual ofienders, whose 
previous good character is a proof that their crimes are not the 
result of confirmed habits. According to the system still too 
generally prevalent, such ofienders, in being sent to gaol, are 
in fact sent to a school where elaborate instruction is given for 
the violation of the laws, and where the sense of shame is de- 
stroyed by the number and confidence of guilty companions. 
By the regulations of the separate system, such persons would 
be strictly separated from all other criminals, would have the 
means of repenting of their ofiences, and, when discharged, 
would not be liable to be claimed and recognized by convicts 
who had been inmates with them in the same prison. 

"I beg further to call the special attention of the Magistrates 
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to those parts of the Abstract which relate to the expediency 
of applying separate confinement to the untried^ and which 
describe the general principles to he observed in the arrange- 
ment and construction of prisons upon that system. 

"I have the honour to be, 

^' Your obedient humble servant, 

** J. RUSSELL." 



No. IX. 

Extracts from the evidence given by the Right Hon, Earl 
of Chichester, before a Select Committee of the Hotise 
of Commons on Prison Discipline, on the lUh and 28th 
May, 1860. 

Question 6666. {Sir J. Pakington). May I ask your Lord- 
ship's opinion of the full working of the separate system as 
you have seen it carried out at Pentonville ? — I have not the 
shadow of a doubt of its success at Pentonville. 

6667, Of its success in what respects? — In the first place, 
as a severe and therefore a deterring punishment to a very 
large majority of the prisoners ; and secondly, as the most 
eflBcient means that I have ever been acquainted with of pro- 
ducing good, moral, and religious impressions, and leading the 
men to become upon their liberation, in the large majority of 
instances, where moderately fair opportunities were given them, 
good and useful members of society. 

6958. From your Lordship's observations at Pentonville, 
have you any apprehensions with regeird to the possible effects 
of long-continued separation either upon the bodily health or 
the mental state of prisoners ? — Not as peculiar to the separate 
system. I am quite aware that all long imprisonments must 
be prejudicial to some constitutions, and perhaps more so to 
the kind of character, and therefore the kind of constitutions, 
which belong to the criminal population. With reference to 
its effects mentally, my belief is, that it has not more of that 
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tendency than any system of prison discipline, which consti 
tutes a sufficiently severe punishment to be a means of deter- 
ging from crime. 

6659. Has your Lordship seen the last Keport on Penton- 
ville Prison, which has been placed in our hands as members 
of the House of Commons within the last fortnight ? — It was 
submitted to me. I did not sign it, because although I am 
still a Commissioner of Pentonville Prison, I have virtually 
resigned nearly twelve months since; but I have read the 
Report very attentively. 

6660. In reading that Report your Lordship must have seen 
that the amount of insanity in the last year at Pentonville was 
greater than any preceding year, and also that there had been 
an unusual number of attempts at suicide. Do you think 
that those facts with reference to the amount of insanity, and 
the number of attempts at suicide, are altogether unconnected 
with the separate system ? — I think they are unconnected with 
the element of separation in the system ; and I may give as a 
reason for that opinion, that during the last year the separa- 
tion has been less strict, and the period of confinement has 

been shorter than it was before. — (pp. 433, 434.) 

***** 

6664. With regard to cases of suicide, my belief is, from 
considerable experience in different prisons, that any system 
that is at all vexatious and trying to prisoners' tempers, much 
more frequently leads to either feigned or real acts of suicide 
than any system of separation acting merely in the way of 
depressing the mind; and I think that that might be proved 
by returns from some of the inspectors of prisons and others, 

but it is clearly the result of my own experience. — (p. 485.) 

***** 

6667. Your Lordship is not apprehensive then, as I under- 
stand, that the depressive effects of complete separation from 
mankind may be injurious even to the reception of religious 
knowledge, which is so essential to reformation ? — If it were 
complete separation, I should think it decidedly hazardous. I 
may mention here, that I had a very interesting conversation 
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some years ago with a very intelligent gentleman, Dr. Howei 
of Boston, who came to inspect Pentonville Prison. After 
inspecting it, I asked his opinion^ as a medical man, and a 
man who I knew had bestowed a great deal of time and study 
upon both physical and metaphysical subjects, what his opinion 
was on the effects of the system at Pentonyille. He in reply 
told me he had been, during the whole of his professional life, 
writing and speaking against the separate system in America, 
" But," he said, '^ the separate system, as it is administered at 
Pentonville, meets all my objections." — (p. 486.) 

6673. {Chairman), Will your Lordship be kind enough to 
read a statement which you have prepared ? — In addition to 
my former evidence I would state, with the permission of the 
Committee^ that, in considering the subject of penal institutions, 
it should be borne in mind that the first and main object of 
them is the prevention of crime. This object it to be attained 
principally by attaching to the punishment so much of severity 
or suffering as may render the prospect of it a means of 
neutralizing or diminishing the ordinary temptations to offend. 
But for the sake of prevention, no less than by the require- 
ments of the law of charity, it is also necessary that the 
punishment should be made a means of promoting the moral 
reformation of the offender; and experience has, I think, 
amply proved that the systems of punishment most successful 
in reforming the offender have been equally so in their deter^ 
ring effects. Loss of liberty, entire separation from criminal 
society, long periods of solitude, broken chiefly by the incul- 
cation of moral and religious truth, are means that, in a large 
majority of instances, are found to subdue the stoutest and 
most reckless spirits, and to induce a state of mind which, 
however painful to endure, is the best and the natural basis of 
a real and lasting repentance. I need scarcely add that a 
prisoner so circumstanced is in a position peculiarly fitted to 
receive and appreciate the consolatory truths of our holy reli- 
gion, which afford him the only true safeguard against despond- 
ency or despair ; but this kind of treatment has been found, 
moreover, to be much dreaded by the criminal population out 
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of doors. From these considerations I draw the following 
inductions : — Firstly, That the severity of punishment should 
be, both in kind and in degree, sufficient to produce a strong 
and lasting impression upon the offender, and a salutary dread 
of incurring it upon the community at large. Secondly, That 
the punishment should be of a kind calculated to subdue rather 
than to irritate the prisoner, and to promote calm reflection 
upon the past, rather than angry and vindictive feelings in 
regard to his present lot. Thirdly, That in order to satisfy 
these two conditions, the degree and the duration of separate 
confinement must be sufficient to render solitude positively 
irksome. And lastly, that the principal relief to this solitude 
should consist in such instruction and occupation of the mind 
as may tend to produce or strengthen true feelings of contri- 
tion and good resolutions for the future, directing the mind 
also to the consolatory doctrines of religion, and such hopes of 
future happiness in this world as the case may reasonably 
admit of. In addition to this, the prisoner should be em- 
ployed at intervals in such manual and mental occupations as 
may be found to be wholesome exercises for his mind and 
body. I would moreover very strongly insist upon the im- 
portance of not sacrificing the penal element of punishment for 
the sake of giving greater or more speedy effect to the reforma- 
tory process, the former being, in my opinion, quite as essen- 
tial to a real and lasting reformation, as what may be termed 
a purely reformatory treatment. Experience has, I think, 
proved that those systems of prison discipline which are based 
solely or mainly on the theory of reformation have failed in 
both the essential requisitions of a penal institution ; I mean 

they have failed to reform as well as to deter. 

***** 

6679. (Sir J, Pakington), In what respect does your 
Lordship think that system less penal than the separate system, 
as carried out at Pentonville ? — I think the mere fact of 
prisoners being rewarded, however useful as a stimulus to 
industry, has a tendency very much to diminish the penal 
effect of punishment. I perhaps may add to that remark. 
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that in a great deal of the reasoning of Captain Maconochie, 
and in his principles, so far as they are applied to what I have 
ventured to term the second stage in a prisoner s treatment, I 

very much concur. 

* ^ Mit m ^ 

6687. Then, in fact, I understand from your Lordship's 
explanation, that you consider, under the separate, system that 
the penal and reformatory elements exist concurrently? — 
Clearly. 

6688. And that the real effect of this sentence (i. e., a sen- 
tence in the evidence previously given hy his Lordship) would 
he, that you would he sorry to see solitude, as the more penal 
part, diminished ?— Yes. 



No. X. 

Some persons, who are decided advocates of Separation, 
question the necessity for " separate" exercising yards, parti- 
tions in Chapel, and cap peaks for covering the face during 
the very few minutes occupied in passing &om one part of the 
prison to another. They contend that the separation may he 
maintained rigorously without these precautions. It appears 
to me, however, that these expedients can hardly fail to increase, 
more or less, the rigour of the discipline. But it is important 
that it should he known, that the object of these arrangements 
is not merely to cut off the communication more completely, 
but also to prevent the mutual recognition of prisoners after 
their liberation. Indeed this may almost be considered as 
the primary object of these means of seclusion. Now that 
the convicts are associated for long terms at the public 
works, this object is of little importance in their case ; but 
in County and Borough prisoners it is an object of very 
great importance. When a prisoner, not yet hardened in 
crime, becomes known as a criminal by all the rogues and 
vagabonds that pass through the prison during the period of 
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his incarceration, the chances of his persevering in an honest 
course of life after liberation, if he makes the effort^ are con- 
siderably diminished. Let him go where he will, he will be 
liable to criminal solicitation from some of his prison com- 
panions ; especially if he procures a good situation, the hard- 
ened and systematic criminal will aim to secure his services, 
in order to gain readier access to the premises and property of 
his employer. If he yields to such overtures in the slightest 
degree, he is undone; if he refuses compliance, his employer, 
or the police, will be informed of his previous conviction, he 
will he dismissed, and be agdn driven to crime by want 
or desperation. 

If these arrangements are attended with any serious evils, 
their merits must be determined like the merits of all penal 
measures, by the weighing of advantages against disadvan- 
tages. At Pentonville, no inconvenience was found to result 
from them under the original rigorous administration of the 
discipline. 

It is only incidentally, however, that I notice these three 
points. I have restricted myself to investigating the results 
at Pentonville; and no change has yet been made in these 
particulars with the exception of taking down one separate 
exercising yard; and it is since this work was prepared for 
the press, that that alteration has been carried into effect. 
The infringements which have been made upon the Separate 
System at this prison are — the decrease in the amount of 
instruction, — the impairing the supervision over the prisoners 
in the cells by throwing an excessive amount of work upon 
a reduced staff of discipline ofi&cers, — the association of a large 
proportion of the prisoners at their trades, or in the general 
service of the prison and, — the reduction of the term of separ- 
ation for the purpose of removing the prisoners to the public 
works, where not even silence is enforced. 
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Club's '* Treatise on the Steam Engine.'* Sd Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 6e. cloth. 

BRANDE.—A DICTIONARY OF SCIENCE, LITERATURE, 

AND ART; comprising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every Branch 
of Human Knowledge ; with the Derivation and Definition of all the Terms in General Use. 
Edited by W. T. Brande, F.R.S.L. & E. ; assisted by Dr. J. Cautin. A New and thoroughly 
revised Edition, corrected to the Present Time. 8vo. with Woodcuts. [In tkepreee. 
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BULL,— THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF CHILDREN, 

in HEALTH and DISEASE. By T. Bull, M.D. Member of the Royal CoUege of Physicians ; 
formerly Physician-Acconchenr to the Finsbury Midwifery Institution, and Lecturer on Mid- 
wifery and on the Diseases of Women and Children. New Edition, carefully revised and 
enlarg^ed. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 

BULL.— HINTS TO MOTHERS, 

For the Management of their Health during the Period of Pregnancy and in the Lying>in Room : 
with an Exposure of Popular Errors in connexion with those subjects, &c. ; and Hints upon 
Nursing. By Thomas Bull, M.D. New Edition, carefully revised and enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. 
6s. cloth. 

BUNSEN.—HIPPOLYTUS AND HIS AGE; 

or, Doctrine and Practice of the Church of Rome under Commodus and Alexander Severus. 
With an Appendix, containing J. Bernaysii Bonnensis Epistola Critica ad Bunsenium. By 
C. C. J. BuNSEN, D.C.L. 3 vols, post 8vo. {Nearlf ready, 

BUNSEN.— EGYPT S PLACE IN UNIVERSAL HISTORY: 

An Historical Investigation, in Five Books. By C. C. J. Bunsbn, D.C.L. Translated from 
the German, by C. H. Cottrell, Esq. M.A.— Vol. I. containing the First Book, or Sources 
and Piimeval Facts of Egyptian History : with an Egyptian Grammar and Dictionary, and 
a complete List of Hieroglyphical Signs ; an Appendix of Authorities, embracing the com- 
plete Text, of Manetho and Eratosthenes, iEgyptiaca from Pliny, Strabo, &c. ; and Plates 
representing the Egyptian Divinities. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLERS SKETCH OF MODERN ANB ANCIENT 

GEOGRAPHY, for the use of Schools. An entirely New Edition, carefully revised 
throughout, with such Alterations introduced as continually progressive Discoveries and the 
latest Information have rendered necessary. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Thomas 
Butler, Rector of Langar. 8vo. 98. cloth. 

BISHOP BUTLER'S GENERAL ATLAS OF MODERN AND 

ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY ; comprising Fifty-one full-coloured Maps ; with complete Indices. 
New Edition, nearly all re-engraved, enlarged, and greatly improved ; with Corrections 
f^om the most authentic sources in both the Ancient and Modem Maps, many of which are 
entirely new. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. T. Butler. Royal 4to. 248. half-bound. 

^The Modem Atlas. 28 full-coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound, 
separately J ^j^^ ^ngjent Atlas. 23 full- coloured Maps. Royal 8vo. 12s. half-bound. 

THE CABINET LAWYER: 

A Popular Digest of the Laws of England, Civil and Criminal ; with a Dictionary of Law 
Terms, Maxims, Statutes, and Judicial Antiquities ; Correct Tables of Assessed Taxes, Stamp 
Duties, Excise Licenses, and Post-Horse Duties ; Post-Office Regulations, and Prison Disci- 
pline. 15th Edition, with Supplements, enlarged, and corrected throughout: With the 
Statutes of the last Session and Legal Decisions, to Michaelmas Term, 14 and 15 Victoria. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CAIRB.— ENGLISH AGRICULTURE IN 1850 ANB 1851 j 

Its Condition and Prospects. With Descriptions in detail of the best modes of Husbandry 
practised in nearly every County of England. By James Cairo, of Baldoon, Agricultural 
Commissioner of The Times; Author of ** High Farming under Liberal Covenants." 8vo. 
14s. cloth. 

CARPENTER,— VARIETIES OF MANKIND ; 

Or, an Account of the Distinctive Characters of the principal Races of Men. By W. B. 
Carpenter, M.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., Exkminer in Physiology in the University of London. 
With numerous Engravings on Wood. Being Dr. Carpenter's Article on the Varieties of 
Mankind, reprinted, with Alterations and Additions, from " Todd's Cyclopaedia of Anatomy 
and Physiology." Post8vo. \,In prepartUion, 
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CATLOW.—POPULAM CONCHOLOGT ; 

Or, the Shell Cabinet arranged: being an Introduction to the Modem System of Conchotomy: 
with a sketch of the Natural History of the Animals, an account of the Formation of the Shells, 
and a complete Descriptive List of the Families and Genera. By Aonks Catiow. With 
S12 Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

CATLET.—DANTPS DIVINE COMEDY. 

The Vision of HelL Translated in the Original Ternary Rhyme. By C. B. Catlbt, BJL 
Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

CECILi—THE STUD FARM, 

Or, Hints on Breeding Hdrses for the Turf, the Chase, and the Road. Addressed to Breeders 
of Race Horses and Hunters, Landed Proprietors, and especially to Tenant Farmers. By 
Cecil. With Frontispiece; uniform with Harry Uieover'sPraeMco/JJ(0r«maii«iUj9. Fcp.Sro. 
5s. half-bound. 

CHESNET.—THB EXPEDITION FOR THE SURVEY OF THE 

RIVERS EUPHRATES and TIGRIS, carried on by order of the British Government, 
in the Years 1835, 1836, and 1837. By Lieut.-Col. Chbsnby, R.A., F.R.S., Commander of 
the Expedition. Vols. I. and II. in royal 8vo. with a coloured Index Map and numerous 
Plates and Woodcuts, 63s. cloth.— Also, an Atlas ot Thirteen Charts of the Expedition, 
price £i. Us. 6d. in case. 

*]»* The entire work will consist of Four Volumes, royal 8vo. embellished with Ninety-seven 
Plates, besides numerous Woodcut Illustrations, from Drawings chiefly made by Officers 
employed in the Surveys. 

CLI880LB.—THE SPIRITUAL EXPOSITION OF THE APOCA- 

LYPSE, as derived from the Writings of the Hon. Emanuel Swedenborg ; illustrated and con- 
firmed by Ancient and Modem Authorities. By the Rev. Augustus Clissold, M.A., formerly 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 4 vols. 8vo. Two Guineas, cloth. 

CONYBEARE AND HOWSON—THE LIFE AND EPISTLES 

of SAINT PAUL ; Comprising a complete Biography of the Apostle, and a Paraphrastic 
Translation of his Epistles inserted in Chronological Order. Edited by the Rev. W. J. 
CoNYBEARE, M.A. late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge; and the Rev. J. S. Howson, 
M.A. late Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. With Engravings on Steel and 
Wood of the Principal Places visited by the Apostle, from Original Drawings made on the 
spot by W. H. Bartlett ; and numerous Maps, Charts, Woodcuts of Coins, &c. The First 
Volume ; with Eighteen Engravings on Steel, Nine Maps and Plans, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 4to. 28s. cloth. Vol. II. Part I. price 98. boards. 

*»* To form Two Volumes, in course of publication in about Twenty Parts, price 28. each; of 
* which Seventeen are now ready. 

CONVERSATIONS ON BOTANY. 

New Edition, improved. Fcp. 8vo. 22 Plates, 7s. 6d. cloth ; with the plates coloured, 128. cloth. 

COPLAND.— A DICTIONARY OF PRACTICAL MEDICINE; 

comprising General Pathology, the Nature and Treatment of Diseases, Morbid Structures, 
and the Disorders especially incidental to Climates, to Sex, and to the diflTerent Epochs of 
Life ; with uumerousapproved Formulae of the Medicines recommended. By Jambs Copland, 
M.Dw Consulting Physician to Queen Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, &c. &c. Vols. I. and II. 
8vo. jez, cloth ; and Parts X. to XV. 4s. 6d. each, sewed. 

THE CHILDREN'S OWN SUNDAY-BOOK. 

By Miss Julia Corner, Author of *< Questions on the History ot Europe,'* Aec. With Two 
Illustrations engraved on Steel. Square fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
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COX.— PROTESTANTISM AND ROMANISM CONTRASTED BT 

the ACKNOWLEDGED and AUTHENTIC TEACHING of BACH RELIGION. Edited by 
the Rev. John Edmund Cox, M.A., F.S.A., of All Souls' Collie, Oxford ; Vicar of St. 
Helen's, Bishopgate* London. 2 vols. 8vo. 288. cloth. 

CBE8T.—AN ENCTCLOPJEBIA OF CIVIL ENGINEERING, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Edward Crbsy, F.S.A. C.E. In One yery 
large Volume, illustrated by upwards of Three Thousand Engravin)^ on Wood, explanatory 
of the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions which come under the Direction of the 
Civil Engineer. Svo. ^BZ, 138. 6d. cloth. 

THE CRICKET-FIELB : OB, THE SCIENCE AND HISTORY 

of the GAME. Illustrated with Diagrams, and enlivened with Anecdotes. By the Author 
of ** Principles of Scientific Batting," &c. With Two Engravings on Steel j uniform with 
Harrff Hieover's Htmting-FMd, Fcp. Svo. 6s. half-bound. 

DALE.— THE DOMESTIC LITURGY AND FAMILY CHATLAIN, 

in Two Parts: The First Part being Church Services adapted for domestic use, 
with Prayers for every day of the week, selected exclusively from the Book of Common 
Prayer; Part II. comprising an appropriate Sermon for every Sunday in the year. By 
the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A., Canon Residentiary of St. Paul's Cathedral. 2d Edition. 
Post 4to. 21s. cloth : or, bound by Hayday, Sis. 6d. calf lettered ; ^2. 10s. morocco. 

f 1 / "^"^ Family Chaplain, price 128. cloth. 
Separately \^ rp^^^ Domestic Liturgy, price 10s. 6d. cloth. 

DA riS.— CHINA D URING THE WAR AND SINCE THE PEACE. 

By Sir J. F. Davis, Bart., late Her Majesty's Plenipotentiary in China; Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Colony of Hong-Kong. 3 vols, post Svo. with Maps and Wood En- 
gravings. {In the prut. 

DELABEPHE.-r-THE GEOLOGICAL OBSERVER. 

By Sir Henry T. Dblabbchb, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the 
United ELingdom. In One large Volume, with many Wood Engravings. Svo. ISs. cloth. 

DELABECHE.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF CORNWALL, 

DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET. By Sir Henry T. Dblabechb, F.R.S., Director- 
General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. Published by Order of 
the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. Svo. with Maps, Woodcuts, and 12 large Pates, 
14s. cloth. 

DE LA RIVE'S WORK ON ELECTRICITY.— A TREATISE ON 

ELECTRICITY; its Theory and Practical Application. By A. Db la Rivb, of the 
Academy of Geneva. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings. 2 vols. Svo. 

{Nearkf readp, 

DENNISTOUN— MEMOIRS OF THE DUKES OF URBINO ; 

lUustrating the Arms, Arts, and Literature of Italy, firom MCCCCXL. to MDCXXX. By 
Jambs Dbnnistoun, of Dennistoun. With numerous Portraits, Plates, Fac-similes, and 
Engravings on Wood. 3 vols, crown Svo. jtf2. Ss. cloth. 

DISCIPLINE, 

By the Authoress of "Letters to my Unknown Friends," "Twelve Years Ago," " ome 
Passages from Modem History," and "Letters on Happiness." Second Edition, enlarge 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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EASTLAKE.— MATERIALS FOR A HISTORY OF OIL 

PAINTING. By Charles Lock Eastlakb, Esq. P.ILA. F.R.S. F.S.A. ; Secretary to the 
Royal Commission for Promoting the Fine Arts in connexion with the reboilding of the Honaei 
ot Parliament, &c. 8to. 16s. cloth. 

%* YoL II. On the Italian Practice of Oil V2Xn\mgf\& preparing far pUbUeaiUm, 

THE ENGLI8HMA2P 8 GREEK CONCORDANCE OF THE NEW 

TESTAMENT: beings an Attempt at a Verbal Connexion between the Greek and the 
English Texts; including a Concordance to the Proper Names, with Indexes, Greek-English 
and English-Greek. New Edition, with a new Index. Royal Svo. 42s. cloth. 

THE ENGLISHMAN'S HEBREW AND CHALBEE CON 

CORDANCE of the OLD TESTAMENT ; being an Attempt at a Verbal Connection between 
the Original and the English Translations : with Indexes, a List of the Proper Names and 
their occurrences, &c. 2 vols, royal Svo. j^. 13s. 6d. cloth ; large papor, jtf4. 148. 6d. 

EPHEMERA.— THE BOOK OF THE SALMON: 

In Two Parts. Part I. The Theory, Principles, and Practice of Fly-Fishing for Salmon : with 
Lists of good Salmon Flies for every good River in the Empire ; Part II. The Natural History 
of the Salmon, all Its known Habits described, and the best way of artificially Breeding It 
explained. Usefully illustrated with numerous Coloured Engravings of Salmon Flies and 
Salmon Fry. By Ephemera, Author of *' A Hand-Book of Angling ;" assisted by Andrew 
TouNG, of Inversbin, Manager of the Duke of Sutherland's Salmon Fisheries. Fcp. 8vo. 
with coloured Plates, 14s. cloth. 

EPHEMERA.— A HAND-BOOK OF ANGLING ; ■ 

9 

Teaching Fly-fishing, Trolling, Bottom-fishing, Salmon-fishing; with the Natural History of 
River Fish, and the best modes of Catching them. By Ephemera, of ** Bell's Life in 
London." New Edition, enlarged. Fcp. 8vo. with numeroas Woodcuts, 9s. doth. 

ERMAN.— TRAVELS IN SIBERIA: 

including Excursions northwards, down the Obi, to the Polar Circle, and southwards to the 
Chinese Frontier. By Adolph Erman. Translated by W. D. Cooley, Esq. Author of 
** The History of Maritime and Inland Discovery ;" 2 vols. 8vo. with Map, 81s. 6d. cloth. 

FORBES.— DAHOMET AND THE DAHOMANS: 

Being the Journals of Two Missions to the King of Dahomey, and Residence at his Capital, 
in the Tears 1849 and 1850. By Frederick B. Forbes, Commander, R.N., F.R.G.S. ; Au- 
thor of " Five Tears in China," and '< Six Months in the African Blockade." With 10 Plates, 
printed in Colours, and 3 Wood Engravings. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

FORESTER AND BIDDULPH'S NORWAY. 

Norway in 1848 and 1849 : containing Rambles among the I^eldsand Ijords of the Central and 
Western Districts ; and including Remarks on its Political, Military, Ecclesiastical, and Social 
Organisation. By Thomas Forbster, Esq. With Extracts firom the Journals of Lieutenant 
M. S. Biddulph, Royal Artillery. ^Itb a new Map, Woodcuts, and Ten coloured Plates 
firom Drawings made on the spot. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

FOSS.—THE JUDGES OF ENGLAND : 

with Sketches of their Lives, and Miscellaneous Notices connected with the Courts at West- 
minster from the time of the Conquest. By Edward Foss, F.S.A. of the Inner Temple 
Vols. I. II. III. and IV. 8vo. 56s. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— THE HISTORY OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND; 

Its Times and Traditions. By John Francis. Third Edition. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 
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FRANCIS.— A niSTORT OF THE ENGLISH RAILWAY; 

It* social RtUtiODS and Revelations. By John Fbancis. 3 vols. 8to. 2it. cloth. 

FRANCIS.— CHRONICLES AND CHARACTERS OF THE STOCK 

EXCHANGE. By John Francis. Second Edition. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

GOLDSMITH.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF OLIVER GOLD- 

SMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engjaving^s, from Designs by Members of the Etching Club. 
With a Bio^aphical Memoir, and Notes on the Poems. Edited by Bolton Cornby, Esq. 
Uniform with ThotMon** Seasons illustrated by the Etchinff Club, Square crown Sro. 
One Guinea, cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, £\. 16s. 

GOSSE.—A NATURALISTS SOJOURN IN JAMAICA. 

By P. H. GossE, Esq., Author of "The Birds of Jamaica," "Popular British Omitholoj^r,*' 
Aec. With coloured Plates. Post 8to. 14s. cloth. 

GRAIIML— ENGLISH ; OR, THE ABT OF COMPOSTTTON 

Explained in a Series of Instructions and Examples. By G. F. Graham. New Edition, 
revised and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

G URNEY.— HISTORICAL SCHETCHES ; 

Illustrating^ some Memorable Events and Epochs, from a.d. 1,400 to a.d. 1,546. By the Rev. 
John Hampden Gurnet, M.A., Rector of St. Mary's, Mary-le-bone. Fcp. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

G WILT.— AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ARCHITECTURE, 

Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. Illustrated with more than 
One Thousand Engravings on Wood, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. Second Edition, with a 
Supplemental View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architecture ; comprising upwards 
of Eighty additional Woodcuts. 8vo. 528. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT.— Comprising a View of the Symmetry and Stability of Gothic Architec- 
ture; Addenda to the Glossary; and an Index to the entire Work: with upwards of 
Eighty Wood Engravings. Svo. 6s. cloth. 

SIDNEY HALL'S NEW GENERAL LARGE LIBRARY ATLAS 

OF FIFTY-THREE MAPS (size 20 in. by 16 in.), with the Divisions and Boundaries care- 
fully coloured ; and an Alphabetical Index of all the Names contained in the Maps, with their 
Latitude and Longitude. An entirely New Edition, corrected throughout from the best and 
most recent Authorities ; with all the Railways laid down, and many of the Maps re-drawn 
and re-engraved. Colombier 4to. j6'5. 5s. half-bound in russia. 

HARRISON.-- ON THE RISE, PROGRESS, AND PRESENT 

STRUCTURE of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. By the Rev. M. Harrison, M.A. late 
Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford. Post Svo. 8s. 6d. cloth. 

HARRY HIEOFER.—THE HUNTING-FIELD. 

By Harry Hibover, Author of "Stable-Talk and Table-Talk; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen.'* With Two Plates— One representing The Right Sort; the other, The Wrong Sort, 
Fcp. Svo. 58. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOFER.— PRACTICAL HORSEM.iNSHIP. 

By Harry Hibover, Author of "Stable Talk and Table Talk; or. Spectacles for Young 
Sportsmen." With 2 Plates— One representing Going like fl'orhmen; the other, Going like 
Muffe. Fcp. Svo. 5s. half-bound. 

C 
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HARRY HIEOVER.'-THE STUB, FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 

AND PRACTICAL MENt Beingr a Guide to the Choice of a Horse for use more than 
for show. By Harry Hi bover, Author of « Stable Talk and Table Talk." With Two Plates 
—One representing^ A preitjf good €ort/or moti purpoaett the other, ' Raj/thw * a bad wrt/or 
any purpose* Fcp. Svo. 58. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOrER.—THE POCKET AND THE STUD; 

Or, Practical Hints on the Manaj^ement of the Stable. By Habrt Hibovbr, Author of 
'< Stable-Talk and Table-Talk ; or, Spectacles for Young Sportsmen." Second Edition } with 
Portrait of the Author on his favourite Horse Harlequin, Fcp. 8vo. Ss. half-bound. 

HARRY HIEOFER.— STABLE TALK ANB TABLE TALK; 

6r, SPECTACLES for YOUNO SPORTSMEN. By Harry Hibovbr. New Edition. 
a vols. 8yo. with Portrait, 24s. cloth. 

HAWKER.~INSTRUCTIONS TO YOUNG SPORTSMEN 

In all that relates to Guns and Shooting. By Lieut.-Col. P. Hawkbr. New fSdition, 
corrected, enlarged, and improved; with Eighty-five Plates and Woodcuts by Adlardand 
Branston, Arom Drawings by C. Varley, Pickes, &c. Svo. 2ls. cloth* 

HAYBWS BOOK OF BIGNITIES: 

Containing ROLLS OF THE OFFICIAL PERSONAGES of the BRITISH EMPIRE, Ovil, 
Ecclesiastical, Judicinl, Military, Naval, and Municipal, from the EARLIESl^ PERIODS to 
the PRESENT TIME; Compiled chiefly from the Records of the Public Offices. Together 
with the SoverigTis of Europe, from the foundation of their respective States ; the Peerage 
and Nobility of Great Britain, and numerous other Lists. Being a New Edition, improved 
and continued, of BEATSON'S POLITICAL INDEX. By Joseph Haydn, Compiler of 
'* The Dictionary of Dates," and other Works. Svo. 25s. half-bound. 

" It i5> difficult to rxAfrg^mtp the nsefoluetis of a compila'ion like this. To all public and official men, and to othett 
engaged in various branches of hitttrical research, it will be a book of constant reference." Mokmui» Post 

"The Hock of JHgniUM will bcoome a necessary Toliune in all publio offices, and will be found in most libta' ies a 
valuable book of reff rence, in tiffording information of a kind not elsewhere collected together, wUle it may be relied oa 
as recent and autbentio." Lxtibaet Gabjrtb. 

SIR JOHN HERSCHEL.— OUTLINES OF ASTRONOMY. 

By Sir John F. W. I^brschel, Bart. &c. &c. &c. New Edition ; with Plates and Wood En- 
gravings. Svo. 188. cloth. 

HINTS ON BTiqUETTE AND THE USAGES OF SOCIETY: 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. By KywyAs. « Manners make the man." New Edition, 
revised (with additions) by a Lady of Rank. Fcp. Svo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLANDS MEMOIRS. 

Memoirs of the Whig Party during my Time. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. 
Edited by bis Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland. Vol. I. Post Svo. Ds. 6d. cloth. 

LORD HOLLAND'S FOREIGN REMINISCENCES.— FOREIGN 

K.I:MIX1SCENCES. By Henry Richard Lord Holland. Comprising Anecdotes, and an 
Account of >uch Persons and Political Intrigues in Foreign Countries as have fallen \ itlt in 
his Lordsliip's observation. Edited by liis Son, Henry Edward Lord Holland j with 
Fac-simiie. Second Edition. Post Svo. lOs. 6d. 

HOLLANB.-- CHAPTERS ON MENTAL PHYSIOLOGY. 

By Henry Holland, M.D., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians; Phy- 
sician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and Physician in Ordinary to His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert. Svo. 

HOOK.-THE LAST DAYS OF OUR LORIfS MINISTRY: 

A Course of Lectures on the principal Events of Passion Week. By Walter Parquhar 
Hook, D D. Vicar of Leeds, Prebendary of Lincoln, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Qneen. 

New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. Cs. cloth. 
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HOOKER.- KEW GARDENS; 

Or, a Popular Guide to the Royal Botanic Gardens of Kew. By Sir William Jackson 
Hook BR, K.H. D.C.L. F.R.A. & L.S. &c. &c. Director. New Edition. 16ino. with aumerous 
Wood Engraviog:s, 6d. sewed. 

HOOKER AND ARNOTT,—THE BRITISH FLORA ; 

Ck>mprisingr the Phaenoj^amous or Flowering Plants, and the Ferns. The Sixth Edition, 
with Additions and Corrections; and numerous Figures illustrative of the Umbelliferous 
Plants, the Composite Plants, the Grasses, and the Ferns. By Sir W. J. Hookbr, F.R.A. 
and L.S. &c., and G. A. Walrbr-Arnott, LL.D. F.L.S. and R.S. Ed ; Regius Professor 
of Botany in the Uiiiversity of Glasgow. 12mo. with 12 Plates, Us. cloth j or with the Plates 
coloured, price 21s. 

HORNE,—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE CRITICAL STUDY 

and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIPTURES. By Thoma Hart.vbll Hornb, B.D. 
of St. John's College, Cambridge ; Rector of the united Parishes of St. Edmund the King 
and Martyr, and St. Nicholas Aeons, Lombard Street; Prebendary of St. Paul's. New 
Edition, revised and corrected ; with numerous Maps and Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts. 
6 vols. 8vo. 63s. cloth ; or j6r5, bound in calf. 

HORNE.—A COMPENDIOUS INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 

of the BIBLE. By Thomas Hartwell Hornb, B.D. of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge. Being an Analysis of his "Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures." New Edition, coiTected and enlarged. 12mo. with Maps and 
other Engravings, Os. boards. 

UOWITT.—THE CHILDREN'S YEAR. 

By Mary Howitt. With Four Illustrations, engraved by John Absolon, from Original 
Designs by Anna Mary Howitt. Square 16mo. 5s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— THE BOY'S COUNTRY BOOK: 

Being the real Life Of a Country Boy, written by himself; exhibiting all the Amusements, 
Pleasures, and Pursuits of Children in the Country. Edited by William Howitt. New 
Edition ; with 40 Woodcuts. Fcp. 6vo. 6s. cloth. 

HOWITT— THE RURAL LIFE OF ENGLAND. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, corrected and revised ; with Engravings on wood, by 
Bewick and Williams i uniform with VigU* to Remarkable Places. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

HOWITT.— VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLACES; 

Old Halls, Battle-Fields, and Scenes illustrative of Striking Passages in English History pnd 
Poetry. By William Howitt. New Edition ; with 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium 8vo. 
21s. cloth. 

SECOND SERIES, chiefly in the Counties of NORTHUMBERLAND and DURHAM, with a 
Stroll along the BORDER. With upwards of 40 Engravings on Wood. Medium Bvo. 
2Is. cloth. 

HUDSON.— THE EXECUTOR'S GUIDE. 

By J. C. Hudson, Esq. late of the Legacy Duty Office, London ; Author of" Plain Directions 
for Making Wills," and "The Parent's Hand-book." New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

HUDSON— PLAIN DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING WILLS 

In Conformity with the Law, and particularly with reference to the Act 7 Will. 4 and 1 Vict, 
c. 26. To which is added, a clear Exposition of the Law relating to the distribution of Per- 
sonal Estate in the case of Intestacy ; with two Forms of Wills, and much useful information, 
&c. By J. C. Hudson, Esq. New Edition, corrected. Fcp. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 

%* These Two works may be had in One Volume, Ts. cloth. 
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HUMBOLDT.—ASPECTS OF NATURE 

In Different Lands and Different Climates ; with Scientific Elucidations. By Alexan DBaYoir 
Humboldt. Translated, with the Author^s sanction and co-operation, and at his exjHress 
desire, by Mrs. Sabine. New Edition. 16mo. 6s. cloth : or in 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each, ctoth; 
IIalf-a-CiX)wn eacl., sewad. 

BARON HUMBOLDT S COSMOS; 

Or, a Sketch of a Physical Description of the Universe. Translated, with the Author's sanction 
and co-operation, and at his express desire, under the superintendence of Lieutenant-Colonel 
Edward Sabine, R.A. V.P.andTreas. R.S. Vols. I. andIL 16mo. Half-a-Crown each, sewe.l ; 
8s. 6d. each, cloth: or in post 8vo. 12s. each, cloth.— Vol. III. Part L post 8vo.6s. cloth : or in 
16mo. sewed; Ss. 6d. cloth: Part H. post 8vo. 78 cloth; and in 16mo. 3s. sewed, or 48. 
cloth. 

HUMPHREYS.— SENTIMENTS dt SIMILES OF SHAKSPEABE; 

A Classified Selection of Similes, Definitions, Descriptions, and other remarkable Passairesin 
Shakspeare^s Plays and Poems With an elaborately illuminated border in the characteristic 
style of the Elizabethan Period, and other Embellishments. Bound in very massive carved 
and pierced covers containing: in deep relief a medallion Head and Cypher. The Illumi- 
nations and Ornaments designed and executed by Henry Noel Humphreys. Square post 
6vo. One Guinea. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 

as represented in the Fine Arts. Containing St. Benedict and the Early Benedictines in 
Italy, France, Spain, and Flanders; the Benedictines in England and in Germany; the 
Reformed Benedictines; early Royal Saints connected with the Benedictine Order; the 
Augustines ; Orders derived from the Augustine Rule ; the Mendicant Orders ; the Jesuits ; 
and the Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. Forming the Second Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art, With Eleven Etchings by the Author, and 84 Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo. 
28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART; 

Or, Legends of the Saints and Martyrs. First Series. Containing Legends of the Angels 
and Archangels ; the Evangelists and Apostles ; the Greek and Latin Fathers; the Magda- 
lene ; the Patron Saints ; the Virgin Patronesses ; the Martyrs ; the Bishops ; the Hermits ; 
and the Warrior-Saints of Christendom. Second Edition, printed in One Volume for 
the convenience of Students and Travellers; with numerous Woodcuts, and Sixteen 
Etchings by the Author. Square crown 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

MRS. JAMESON'S LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, 

As represented in the Fine Arts. Forming the Third and concluding Series of Sacred and 
Legendary Art. By Mrs. Jameson, Author of " Characteristics of Women,»* &c. With 
Etchings by the Author, and Engravings on Wood. Square crown 8vo. [/n the press, 

JEFFREY.— CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 

By Francis Jeffrey, late One of the Judges of the Court of Session in Scotland. 
Second Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. 42s. cloth. 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR'S ENTIRE WORKS: 

With the Life by Bishop Heber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. Charles Paob 
Eden, Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. In Ten Volumes, Vols. II. to IX. 8vo. price Half-a- 
Guinea each. 

*»* The First Volume {tast in order of publication) will contain Bishop Heber's Life of 
Jeremy Taylor, extended by the Editor.— Vol. X. is in the press, 

BISHOP JEREMY TAYLOR.— READINGS FOR EVERY BAY 

in LENT : compiled from the Writings of Bishop Jeremy Taylor. By the Author'of " Amy 
Herbert," "The Child's First History of Rome," &c. Fcp. 8vo. 58. cloth. 
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JOHNSTON.— A NEW BICTIONARY OF GEOGRATnT, 

Descriptivej Physical, Statistical, and Historical: forming^ a complete General Gazetteer of 
the World. By Alexander Keith Johnston, F.R.S.E. F.R.G.S. F.G.S. ; Geog^pher at 
Edinburgh in Ordinary to Her Majesty ; Author of " The Physical Atlas of Natural Pbaeno- 
mena." In One Volume of 1,440 pages; comprising nearly Fifty Thousand Names 
of Places. 8vo. 86s. cloth ; or strongly half-bound in russia, with flexible back, price 41s. 

KEMBLE.—TEE SAXONS IN ENGLAND : 

a History of the English Commonwealth till the period of the Norman Conqntut, By John 
Mitchell Kemble, M.A., F.C.P.S., &c. 2 vols. 8yo. 28s. cloth. 

KIRBYdk SPENCE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 

Or, Elements of the Natural History of Insects : comprising an account of noxious and useful 
Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratagems, Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, 
Hybernation, Instinct, &c. By W. Kirby, M.A. F.R.S. & L.S. Rector of Barbara; and W. 
Spbncb, Esq. F.R.S. & L.S. New Edition. 2 vols. Svo. with Plates, 81s. 6d. cloth. 

LAING.—NOTES ON THE POLITICAL AND SOCIAL STATE 

of DENMARK and the DUCHIES of HOLSTEIN and SLESWICK. By Samuel Laino, 
Esq., Author of " Journal of a Residence in Norway," "A Tour in Sweden," " Notes of a 
Traveller," &c. Svo. {In the press. 

LAING.— OBSERVATIONS ON THE SOCIAL AND POLITICAL 

STATE of the EUROPEAN PEOPLE in 1848 and 1849: being the Second Series of 
" Notes of a Traveller." By Samuel Laino, Esq. Author of " A Journal of a Residence in 
Norway," "A Tour in Sweden," the Translation of "The Heimskringla," and of " Notes of 
a Traveller on the Social and Political State of France, Prussia, &c." 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LARDNER.—TEE GREAT EXHIBITION d LONDON IN Ifibl, 

Reviewed by Dr. Labdneb, Michbl Chevalier, John LEMOiNNB,and Hector Berlioz. 
Svo. {Nearly ready, 

LATHAM.— ON DISEASES OF THE HEART. 

Lectures on Subjects connected with Clinical Medicine ; comprising Diseases of the Heart. 
By P. M. Latham, M. D., Physician Extraordinary to the Queen ; and late Physician to St. 
Bartholomew's Hospital. New Edition. 2 vols. 12mo. 16s. cloth. 

LEE— ELEMENTS OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, First Principles of Zoology. For the use of Schools and Young Persons. Comprising 
the Principles of Classification interspersed with amusing and instructive original Accounts 
of the most remarkable Animals. By Mrs. R. Lee. New Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with numerous additional Woodcuts. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

L. E, L.—TIIE POETICAL WORKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH 

LANDON ; comprising the IMPROVISATRICE, the VENETIAN BRACELET, the GOLDEN 
VIOLET, the TROUBADOUR, and other Poetical Remains. New Edition, uniform with 
Moore's Songs, Ballads, and Sacred Songs j with 2 Vignettes by Richard Doyle. 2 vols. 
16mo. 10s. cloth ; morocco, 21s. 

LETTERS ON HAPPINESS, ADDRESSED TO A FRIEND. 

By the Authoress of ** Letters to My Unknown Friends," " Twelve Years Ago, a Tal«,»» 
" Some Passages ftom Modern History," and "Discipline." Fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 

LETTERS TO MY UNKNOWN FRIENDS. 

By A Lady, Authoress of " Letters on Happiness," "Twelve Years Ago," " Discipline," and 
" f ome Passages from Modern History." 8d Edition. Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth. 
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LABBNEKS CABINET CYCLOBJEBIA. 

The Cabinet Cyclopedia of History, Bio^rraphy, Literature, the Arts and Sciencefl, Natursl 
History, and Manufiactures. Comprising a Series of Orig^inal Works by Sir John Hbrscbbl, 
Sir Jambs Mackintosh, Robert SonTHBY,SiR David Brbwstbr, Thomas Kbightlbt, 
John Forstbr, Sir Waltbr Scott, Thomas Moorb, Bishop Thirlwali^ the Re?. 6. R. 
Glbio, J. C. L. Db Sismondi, John Phillips, F.R.S. G.S, and other eminent Writers. 
132 vols. fop. 8fo. with Vi^ette Titles, price Nineteen Guineas, doth.— The works sepa- 
rately, in Sets or Series, price Three Shillini^s and Sixpence each Volame. 



The complete Seriei comjmses thefollomng Works: — 



1. Bell's History of Russia. 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

2. Bell's Lives of British Poets . . 2 vols. 7s. 

3. Brewster's Optics 1 vol. 38. «d. 

4. Cooley's Maritime and Inland 

Discovery 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

5. Crowe's History of France . . S vols. lOs. fid. 

6. De Morg^an on Probabilities . . 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

7. De Sismondi's History of the 

Italian Republics i .... I vol. Ss. 6d. 

6. De Sismondi*s Fall of theRoman 

Empire. 2 vols. 7s. 

9. Donovan's Chemistry 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

10. Donovan'sDomesticEconomy 2 vols. 7s. 

11. Dunham's Spain & Portugal 9 vols. 178. 6d. 

12. Dunham'sHistory of Denmark, 

Sweden, and Norway 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

13. Dunham's History of Poland. . 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 
\K. Dunham's Germanic Empire 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

15. Dunham's Europe during the 

Middle Ag^es 4 vols. 14s. 

16. Dunham's British Dramatists 2 vols. 78. 

17. Dunham's Lives of Early Wri- 

ters of Great Britain 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

18. Fergus's History of the United 

States T 2 vols. 78. 

19. Fosbroke's Greek and Roman 

Antiquities 2 vols. 78* 

20. Forster's Lives of the States- 

men of the Commonwealth 6 vols. 17d. 6d. 

21. Gleig's Lives of British Mili- 

tary Commanders ........ 3 vols. lOs. 6d. 

22. Grattan's History of the Ne- 

therlands 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

23. Henslow's Botany 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

24. Herschers Astronomy i voL Ss. 6d. 

25. Herschel's Discourse on Na- 

tural Philosophy 1 voU 8b. 6d. 

26. History of Rome ...» 2 vols. 78. 

27. History of Switzerland ..»».. 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

28. Holland's Manufactures in 

Metal 8 vols. lOs. 6d. 

29. James'sLivesofForei^States- 

men 5 vols. 17s. 6d. 

30. Kater&Lardner's Mechanics 1vol. 8s. 6d. 

31. Keightley'B Outlines of Hist. 1 vol. 88. 6d. 

32. Lardner's Arithmetic 1 vol. 3s. 6d. 

33. Lardner's Geometry I vol. 88. 6d. 



34. Lardner on Heat 1 voL Ss.6d. 

85. Lardner's Hydrostatics and 

Pnaumatics 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

36. Lardner&Walker*8 Electricity 

and Magnetism 9 vols. 78. 

37. Mackintosh, Forster, and 

Courtenay'a Lives of Brititih 

Statesmen , 7 vols. 248. Od. 

88. Mackintosh, Wallace, & Bdl'a 

History of England 10 vols. 358. 

39. Montgomery and Shelley's 

Eminent Italian, Spanish, 

and Portuguese Authors. ... 3 vols. lOs. «d. 

40. Moore*s History of Ireland.. 4 vols. 148. 

41. Nicolas's Chronology of Hist. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

42. Phillips's Treatise on Geology. 2 vols. 7s. 

43. Powell's History of Natural 

Philosophy 1 vol. Ss.6d. 

44. Porter's Treatise on the Manu- 

facture of Silk .Ivol. Ss.6d. 

45. Porter's Manufactures of 

Porcelain and Glass 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

46. Ro8Coe*8 British Lawyers .... 1 vol. 38. 6d. 

47. Scott's History of ScotUwd . . 2 vols. 78, 

48. Shelley's Lives of Eminent 

French Authors. .......... 2 vols. 7s. 

49. Shuckard&Swainson's Insects, 1 voL Ss. <ld. 

50. Southey'8 Lives of British Ad- 

mirals ....» 5 vols. 178. 6d. 

51. Stebbing's Church History . . 2 vols. 7s. 
62. Stebbing's History of the Re- 
formation X 2 vols. 78. 

53. Swainson's Discourse on Na- 

tural History. . . » 1 vol. Ss. 6d.- 

54. Swainson's Natural History & 

Classification of Animals . . 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 
65. Swainson's Habits & Instincts 

of Animals ...».....»%««•.. 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

56. Swainson's Birds ...» 2 vols. 78. 

57. Swainson's Fish, Reptiles, &c. 2 vols. 7& 

58. Swainson's Quadrupeds 1 vol. Ss. 6d. 

59. Swainson's Shells &Sbell.fi8h,l VOL Ss 6d. 

60. Swainson's Animals in Mena- 

geries 1 VOL S8.6d. 

61. Swainson's Taxidermy and 

Bibliography I vol. Ss. 6d. 

62. ThirlwaU's History ofGreece, a vols. 288. 
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LINBIEY.—INTROBUCTION TO BOTANY. 

By J. LiNDLEY, Ph.D. F.R.S. L.S. &c. Professor of Botany in University College, London. 
New Edition, with Corrections and copious Additions. 2 vols. 8vo. with Six Plates and 
numerous WoodcutSj 248. cloth. 

LINBSAY.—OUB NAVIGATION ANB MERCANTILE MARINE 

LAWS considered with a view to their general Revision and Consolidation ; also, an Inquiry 
into the principal Maritime Institutions. By W. S. Lindsay. 8vo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

LINWOOB.—ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS, 

Sive Florilegium e lusibns poeticis diversorum Oxoniensinm Grsecis et Latinis decerptum. 
Curante Gulielmo Linwood, M.A. iEdis Christi Alummo. 8vo. 148. cloth. 

LITTON— THE CHURCH OF CHRIST, 

In its Idea, Attributes, and Ministry t With a particular reference to the Controversy on the 
Subject between Romanists and Protestants. By the Rev. Edward Arthur Litton, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Stockton Heath ; and Vice-Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. Svo. 
16s. cloth. 

*' This Tolume \» written in particular reference to the controrerBy on the subject nanr ed In the title-page^ which exists 
between Romanists and Protestants.... The antagoniem of Rome Is upheld by men of learning^ and it reauires to be met 
by men similarly quiUifled. As aid towards attaining such qualiflcation, Mr. Littnu'v work will be found of great use : 
containing, as it does, the result of much research, and the fruits of wisdom, pift 7, and eamefttnesa. It will be found 
alike profitable to him who has not the opportunity to inquire extensively — to such a one it will spare much trouble — 
and to him who has searched widely and tnought profoundly^ this Tulume, presenting to such an inquirer and thinker a 
w< rid of valuable matter, will refresh his memory and lend vigour to his thoughts. ' Cbokoh asib Statb OAZETrr* 

LORIMEK—LETTEES TO A YOUNG MASTER MARINER 

On some Subjects connected with his Calling. By the late Charles Lorimbr. New Edi- 
tion. Fcp. Svo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON- THE AMATEUR GARBENEES CALENBAR: 

Being a Monthly Guide as to what should be avoided, as well as what should be doce» in a 
Garden in each Month : with plain Rules hou> to do what is requisite; Directions for Laying 
Out and Planting Kitchen and Flower Gardens, Pleasure Grounds, and Shrubberies; and a 
short Account, in each Month, of the Quadrupeds, Birds, and Insects then most injurious to 
Gardens. By Mrs. Loudon. l6mo. with Wood Engravings, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON— THE LABY'S COUNTRY COMPANION; 

Or, How to Enjoy a Country Life Rationally. By Mrs. Loudon, Author of " Gardening for 
Ladies," &c. New Edition ; with Plate and Wood Engravings. Fcp. Svo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON' 8 SELF-INSTRUCTION FOR YOUNG GARBENERS, 

Foresters, BailiflTs, Land Stewards, and Farmers; in Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Geometry, 
Mensuration, Practical Trigonometry, Mechanics, liand-Surveying, Levelling, Planning and 
Mapping, Architectural Drawing, and Isometrical Projection and Perspective ; with Examples 
shewing their applications to Horticulture and Agricultural Purposes. With a Portrait of 
Mr. Loudon, and a Memoir by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. with Woodcuts, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

LOUBON' S ENCYCLOPjEBIA OF GARBENING ; 

Comprisins^ the Theory and Practice of Horticulture, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Land- 
scape Gardening : including all the latest improvements ; a General History of Gardening in 
all Countries ; and a Statistical View of its Present State : with Suggestions for its Future 
Progress in the British Isles. Illustrated with many hundred Engravings on Wood by 
Branston. New Edition, corrected and improved by Mrs. Loudon. Svo. 50s. cloth. 

LOUBON' S ENCYCLOPjEBIA OF TREES ANB SHRUBS: 

being the Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum abridged : containing the Hardy Trees 
and Shrubs of Great Britain, NAtive and Foreign, Scientifically and Popularly Described ; 
with their Propagation, Culture, and Uses in the Arts; and with Engravings of nearly all 
the Species. Adapted for the use of Nurserymen, Gardeners, and Foresters, With about 
2,000 Engravings on Wood. Svo. £2, 10s. cloth. 
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LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF AGRICULTURE: 

Comprising: the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, Transfer, Laying-out, Improvement^ 
and Management of Landed Property, and of the Cultivation and Economy of the Animal and 
Vegetable productions of Agriculture : including all the latest Improvements, a general History 
of Agriculture in all Countries, a Statistical View of its present State, with Suggestions f<Hr 
its future progress in the British Isles. New Edition ; with upwards of 1,100 Engravings on 
Wood. 8vo. £2. IDs. cloth. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF PLANTS; 

including all the Plants which are now found in, or have been introduced into. Great Britain ; 
giving their Natural History, accompanied by such descriptions, engraved figures, and 
elementary details, as may enable a beginner, who is a mere English reader, to discover the 
name of every Plant which he may find in flower, and acquire all the inrormation respecting 
it which is useful and interesting. The Specific Characters by an Eminent Botanist; the 
Drawings by J. D. C. Sowerby. New Edition, corrected throughout, and brought down to 
the year 1852, by Mrs. I«oudon. \Ih thepreu. 

LOUDON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF COTTAGE, FABM, AND 

VILLA ARCHITECTURE and FURNITURE ; containing numerous Designs, from the VilUi 
to the Cottage and the Farm, including Farm Houses, Farmeries, and other Ag^cultural 
Buildings ; Country Inns. Public Houses, and Parochial Schools; with the requisite Fittings- 
up. Fixtures, and Furniture, and appropriate Ofllces, Gardens, and Gaiden Scenery: each 
Design accompanied by Analytical and Critical Remarks. New Edition, edited by Mrs. 
Loudon. With more than 2,000 Engravings on Wood. 8vo. j^. Ss. cloth. 

LOUDON'S HORTUS BRITANNICU8 ; 

Or, Catalogue of all the Plants indigenous to, cultivated in, or introduced into Britain. An 
entirely New Edition, corrected throughout : With a Supplement, including all the New 
Plants, and a New General Index to the whole Work. Edited by Mrs. Loudon; assisted by 
W. H. Baxter, and David Woostbr. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

SUPPLEMENT, including all the Plants introduced into Britain, all the newly-discovered 
British Species, and all the kinds originated in British Gardens, up to March 1850. With 
a New General Index to the whole Work. By W. H. Baxter and D. Woostbr, onder 
the direction of Mrs. Loudon. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

LOW. -ELEMENTS OF PRACTICAL AGRICULTURE; 

Comprehending the Cultivation of Plants, the Husbandry of the Domestic Animals, and the 
Economy of the Farm. By D. Low, Esq. FR.S.E. New Edition, with Alterations and Addi- 
tions, and an entirely new set of above 200 Woodcuts. 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

LOW,— ON LANDED PROPEBTY, 

And the ECONOxMY of ESTATES; comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, 
and the Principles and Forms of Leases ; Farm- Buildings, Enclosures, Drains, Embank- 
ments, and other Rural Works; Minerals; and Woods. By David Low, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo. with numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. cloth. 

MACAULAT.—THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE 

ACCESSION OF JAMES II. By Thomas Babington Macaulat. New Edition. 
Vols. 1. and II. 8vo. 32s. cloth. 

M AC AUL AY.-- CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS CON 

TRIBUTED to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. By^ Thomas Babinoton Macaulav. 
New Edition, complete in One Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engraved iu line by 
W. Greatbach, and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth; 30s. calf extra by Hayday.— Or 
in 3 vols. 8vo. 3ris cloth. 
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MACAULAY.—LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME: 

With IvEY and Thb Armada. By Thomas Babinoton Macaulay. New Edition. 
16mo. to. 6d. clotli ; or lOs. 6d. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MR. MACAULAY' 8 LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. 

With numerous Illustrations, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by George 
Scharf, Jun. and engraved by Samuel Williams. New Edition. Fcp. 4to. 218. boards { 
or 428. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

MACDONALB,— VILLA FEROCCHIO ; 

Or, the YOUTH of LEONARDO DA VINCI : a Tale. By the late Diana Louisa Mac- 

DONALD. Fcp. 8V0. 6s. ClOth. 

MACKAY.—THE SCENERY <k POETRY OF THE ENGLISH 

LAKES : A Summer Ramble. By Charles Mackay, Esq. LL.D., Anthurof " The Salaraan- 
diine," &c. WMtii beautiful Wood Engravings from Original Sketches. A New and cheaper 
Edition, with additional Illustrat ous. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MACKINTOSH— SIR J.LMES MACKINTOSH'S MISCELLA^ 

NEOUS WORKS; including his Contributions to The EDINBURGH REVIEW. A New 
Edition, complete in One Volume; with Portrait engraved in line by W. Greatbacli, 
and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 218. cloth ; or SOs. calf extra by Hayday. 

MCULLOCH.~A TREATISE ON THE CIRCUMSTANCES 

which DETERMINE the RATE of WAGES and the CONDITION of the LABOURING 
CLASSES. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Fcp. Svo. 3s. 6d. cloth. 

mCULLOCH—A DICTIONARY, PRACTICAL, THEORETICAL, 

AND HISTORICAL, OF COMMERCE AND COMMERCIAL NAVIGATION. Illus- 
trated with Maps and Flans. By J. R. M'Cullocu, Esq. New Edition (1851), corrected, 
enlarged, and improved : Including a New Supplement. Svo. 508. cloth ; or 55s. half* bound 
in russia with flexible back. 

%* The New Supplement may be had separately, price 4s. Cd. sewed. 

M'CULLOCIL—A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 8TATI8- 

TICAL, AND HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, Places, and Principal Natural Objects 
in the WORLD. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Illustrated with 6 large Maps. New Edition, 
corrected, and in part re-written ; with a Supplement. 2 vols. Svo. 63s. cloth. 

MCULLOCIL—AN ACCOUNT, BESCRIPTIVE AND STATIS^ 

TICAL, of the BRITISH EMPIRE ; exhibiting its Extent, Physical Capacities, Population, 
Industry, and Civil and Religious Institutions. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. New Edition, 
corrected, enlarged, and greatly improved 2 thiclc vols. Svo. 42s. cloth. 

M'CULLOCH.—A TREATISE ON THE PRINCIPLES AND 

PRACTICAL INFLUENCE of TAXATION and the FUNDING SYSTEM. By J. R. 
M'Culloch, Esq. Second Edition 0852), corrected, enlarged, and improved. Svo. 16s. 
cloth. 

MAITLAND.—THE CHURCH IN THE CATACOMBS: 

A Description of the Primitive Church of Rome. Illustrated by its Sepulchral Remains. By 
Charles Maitlako. New Edition, corrected; with numerous Wood-tfuts. Svo. 14s. 
cloth. 

D 
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MAECET.— CONVERSATIONS ON CHEMISTRY; 

In whicb the Elements of that Science are familiarly Explained and Illustrated by BxperimcDta, 
By Jan B Marcet. New Edition, enlarji^ed and improved. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14ft. clotb. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHTr 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. New 
Edition, enlarg^ed and corrected. Fcp. 8vo. with 23 Plates, 10s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY; 

In which the Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcbt. New 
Edition revised and enlarji^ed. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MARCET. - CONVERSATIONS ON VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY; 

comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to Agriculture. By 
Jane Marclt. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 4 Plates, 98. cloth. 

MARCET— CONVERSATIONS ON LAND AND WATER. 

By Jane Marcet. New Edition, revised and corrected. With a coloured Map, shewing 
the comparative altitude of Mountains. Fcp. Svo. Ss. 6d. clotlL. 

MARRYAT.—MASTERMAN READY; 

Or, the Wreck of the Pacific. Written for Youngs People. By Captain F. Marry at, C.B. 
Author of " Peter Simple,** &c. A New Edition, complete in Two Voluojes ; with numerous 
Woo 1 Eng^ravings. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 128. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE MISSION; 

Or, scenes in Africa. Written for Youngs People. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of 
" Masterman Ready,*' &c. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.— THE PRIVATEER S^MAN ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO. By Captain F. Marryat, C.B. Author of ** Masterman Ready,** &c. 2 vols, 
fcp. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

MARRYAT.—THE SETTLERS IN CANADA. 

Written for Youngs People. By Captain F. Ma rryat, C.B. Author of «* Masterman Ready," 
&c. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with 2 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MAUNDER,— THE BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY; 

Consisting of Memoirs, Sketches, and brief Notices of above 12,000 Eminent Persons of all Ages 
and Nations, from the I^rliest Period of History ; forming a new and complete Dictionary 
Of Universal Bio^aphy. By Samuel Maunder. A New and cirefully-revised Edition, 
corrected throughout, and extended by the introduction of numei*ous additional Lives. Fcp. 
Svo. 10s. cloth i bound in roan. 12s. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF HISTORY; 

Comprising a General Introductory Outline of Universal History, Ancient and Modern, and ■ 
Series of separate Histories of every principal Nation that exists; their Rise, Progress, and 
Present Condition, the Moral and Social Character of their respective iuhabitanto, their 
Religion, Manners and Customs, &c. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. 10s. 
cloth ; bound in roan, 12s. 
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MAUNDER.— THE SCIENTIFIC d LITERARY TREASURY; 

A new and popular Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all Branches of 
Science, and every Subject connected with Literature and Art. The whole written in a familiar 
style, adapted to the comprehension of all persons desirous of acquiring informatton on the 
subjects comprised in the work, and also adapted for a Manual of convenient Reference to the 
more instructed. By S. Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth; bomid in roan« 128. 

MAUNDER.— THE TREASURY OF NATURAL HISTORY; 

Or, a Popular Dictionary of Animated Nature : in which the Zoological Characteriotics that 
distinguish the different Classes, Genera, and Species are combined with a variety of interest- 
ing Information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General Economy of the Animal 
Kingdom. To which are added, a Syllabus of Practical Taxidermy, and a Glossarial 
Appendix. Embellished with 900 accurate Engravings on Wood, from Drawings made 
expressly for this work. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. IDs. cloth i 
bound in roan. 12s. 

MAUNDER,— THE TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE, 

And LIBRARY of REFERENCE. Comprising an English Gn.mmar; Tables of English 
Verbal Distinctions ; Proverbs, Terms, and Phrases, in Latin, Spanish, French, and Italian, 
translated ; New and Enlarged English Dictionary ; Directions for Pronunciation ; New 
Universal Gazetteer; Tables of Population and Statistics; List of Cities, Boroughs, and 
Market Towns in the United Kingdom ; Regulations of the General Post Office; List of Foreign 
Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Productions ; Compendious Classical Dictionary ; Scripture 
Proper Names accented, and Christian Names of Men and Women : with Latiu Maxim^ 
translated ; List of Abbreviations ; Chronology and History; compendious Law Dictionary ; 
Abstract of Tax Acts ; Interest and other Tables ; Forms of Epistolary AddresH ; Tables of 
Precedency ; Synopsis of the British Peerage ; and Tables of Num1)er, Money, Weights, and 
Measures. By Samuel Maunder. New Edition, revised throughout, and greatly enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo. 10s. cloth ; bound in roan, 128. 

MERIVALE.—A HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 

EMPIRIC. By the Rev. Charles Merivale, B.D., hite Fellow and Tutor of St. 
John's College, Cambridge. Vols. I. and ii. 8vo. 28s. cloth. 

The THIRD VOLUME; Completing the History to the Establishment of the Monarchy 
by Augustus. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

■ 

JAMES MONTGOMERY'S POETICAL WORKS. 

With some additional Poems, and the Author's Autobiographical Prefoces. A New Edition, 
complete in One Volume; with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth; 
morocco, 21s.-0r, in 4 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and Seven other Plates, 20s. cloth; 
morocco, 36s. 

MOORE.- HEALTH, DISEASE, AND REMEDY, 

Familiarly and practically considered in a few of their relations to the Blood. By Gborob 
MooRE, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— MAN AND HIS MOTIVES. 

By George Moorb, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. 
Post 8vo. 8s. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE POWER OF THE SOUL OVER THE BODY, 

Considered in relation to Health and Morals. By George Moore, M.D. Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians. New Edition. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

MOORE.— THE USE OF THE BODY IN RELATION TO THE 

MIND. By George Moobb, M.D. Member of the Royal College of Physicians. New 
Edition. Post 8vo. 9s. cloth. 
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THOMAS MOORE'S POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing the Author*8 recent Introdnction and Notes. Complete In One Vdime, ndforai 
with Lord Dinron's and Southey*8 Poems. With a Portrait by Geors^e Richmond, eBfrrartd 
in line, and a View of Slopcrton Cott^'ge. Medium Svo. 218. cloth ; morocco by Hayday,4U. 
—Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Portrait, and 19 Plates, j^. 10s. cloth ; morocco, dK^, lOn. 

MOORE,— SONGS, BALLADS, AND SACRED SONGS. 

By Thomas Moorb, Author of "Lalla Rookh,** « Irish Melodies,** &c First collected 
Edition, nnifonn with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanlay*s Ltvtt of Ancient Rome; with 
Vignette by R. Doyle. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 12s. 6d. smooth morocco, by Hayday. 

MOOSE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanlay*8 hKf of Autkalt 
Home. With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore*8 
Poetical Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Maclise, R. A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 13s. 6d. smooth 
morocco, by Hayday.— Or, witb Vignette Title by & Corbonld, fcp. Svo. lOs. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 13s. 6d. 

MOORE'S IRISH MELODIES. 

Illustrated by D. Maclisb, R.A. New and Cheaper Edition ; with 161 Designs, and Wnt 
whole of the Letterpress engraved on Steel, by F. P. Becker. Super-royal Svo. Sis. 6d. ; 
bound in morocco by Hayday, ^e^. 12s. 6d. 

%* The Original Edition, in imperial Svo., price GSs. boards ; morocco, by Hayday, 
jtf4. 14s. 6d. ; proofs, £^. 6s. boards,— may still be had. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

I 

{ New Edition, uniform with the smaller Edition of Mr. Macanlay's Lage of Aneient Rome, 

I With the Autobiographical Preface from the Collective Edition of Mr. Moore's Poetical 

i Works, and a Vignette Title by D. Ifaclise, R.A. 16mo. 5s. cloth ; 128. 6d. smooth morocco, 

I by Hayday.— Or, in fcp. Svo. with Four Engravings fromTaintlngs by WestaU, lOs. 6d. cloth ; 

bound in morocco, 14s. 

MOORE'S LALLA ROOKH: AN ORIENTAL ROMANCE. 

With 13 highly-finished Steel Plates from Designs by Corbonld, Meadows, and Stephanoff. 
engraved under the superintendence of the late Charles Heath. New Edition, uniform in 
size with ThomeorCe Seasons and GotdsmitK's Poems illustrated by the Btekimg Club, Square 
crown Svo. 15s. cloth ; morocco, 2Ss. 

\* A few copies of the Original Edition, in royal Svo. iHrice One Guinea, still remain. 

MOSELEY.—THE MECHANICAL PRINCIPLES OF ENGL 

NEERING AND ARCHITECFURE. By the Rev. H. Mosblbt, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of 
Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's College, London. Svo. with Woodcuts and 
Diagrams, 248. cloth. 

MOSELEY.— ILLUSTRATIONS OF PRACTICAE MECHANICS. 

By the Rev. H. Mosbley, M.A., Professor of Natural Philosophy and Astronomy in King's 
Collie, London. New Edition. Fcp. Svo. with numerous Woodcuts, Ss. cloth. 

MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY, 

Ancient and Modem. Translated, with copious Notes, by Jambs Murdock, D.D. New 
Edition, revised, and continued to the Present Time, by the Rev. Henry Soamrs, M.A. 
4 vols. Svo. 488. cloth. 
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MURE.— A CRITICAL IHSTORT OF THE LANGUAGE AND 

LITERATURE OF ANCIENT GREECE. By Wm. Muke. M.P., of CaldwelL 8 vols. 8vo. 
368. cloth. 

MURRAY.— ENCYCLOPEDIA OF GEOGRAPHY; 

Coinprisin«r a complete Description of the ^rth : exhibiting its Relation to the Heavenly 
Bodies, its Physical Stmcture, the Natural History of each Country, and the Industry, 
Commerce, Political Institutions, and Civil and Social State of all Nations. By Hugh 
Murray, F.R.S.E. : assisted by other Writers of eminence. Second Edition ; with 82 Maps, 
and upwards of 1,000 other Woodcuts, Svo. ^3, cloth. 

NE ALE.— THE RICHES THAT BRING NO SORROW. 

By the R^v. Erskinb Nealr, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk ; Author of **Tbe Closing 
Scene,*' &c. Fcp. Svo. 68. cloth. 

*< The excellent object of this little work is to shew how worthless riches are as a means eren of temporal happiness, 
when not used by their possessor as a trustee only for the good of his poorer and less fortunate brethren. Tliis moral is 
worked out bv strong contrasting sketches, such as Wornl , of Glourester, as contrasted with Hethcrington, the blind man's 
hope; Lord tiertford, the sensualist, and Bryan Blnndell, the friend of the merehant seamen at Lirerpool; Morgan 
Jones, the miser curnte oflilandovery, and Bancroft, the benefactor of the aged. The work is replete with curious and 
instructive anecdotes, and is as pleasant to read as profitable to think on." Britammia.. 

NEALE.—THE EARTHLY RESTING PLACES OF THE JUST. 

By the Rev. Erskinb Ncalb, M.A., Roctor of Kirton, Suffolk; Author of "The Closing^ 
Scene," &c. Witn Wood Engravings. Fcp. Svo. 7s. cloth. 

NEALE.—THE CLOSING SCENE; 

Or, Christinnitv and Infidelity contrasted in the Last Hours of Remnrlx.ibTc Persons. Ily 
the Rev. Ekskine Nbale, M.A., Rector of Kirton, Suffolk. New Editions of the First and 
Second Series. 2 vols. fcp. Svo. 128. cloth ; or separately, 6s. each. 

NEWMAN— DISCOURSES ADDRESSED TO MIXED CON 

GREGATIONS. By John Henry Nb an. Priest of the Oratory of St. Philip Neri. 
Second Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

LIEUTENANT OSBORN'S ARCTIC JOURNAL. 

Stray Leaves from an Arctic Journal. By Lieut Suerard Osborn, KN., Commanding 
H.M.S.V. Pioneer in the late Expedition, 1S50-51, under Capt. Austin, to rescue Sir John 
Franklin. With Map and Four coloured Plates. Post Svo. [^Nearly ready, 

OWEN JONES.— WINGEB THOUGHTS: 

A Series of Poems. By Mary Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds, designed by 
E. L. Bateman,and executed in Illuminated Printing by Owen Jones. Uniform with Flower* 
and their Kindred Thoughts and Fruite from the Garden and the Field, Imperial Svo. 
31s. 6d. elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES. — FLOWERS AND THEIR KINDRED 

THOUGHTS: A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of "Winged 
Thoughts." With beautiful Illustrations of Flowers, designed and printed in Colours by 
Owen Jones. Uniform with Fruits from the Garden and the Field. Imperial Svo. Sis. 6d. 
elegantly bound in calf. 

OWEN JONES.— FRUITS FROM THE GARDEN AND THE 

FIELD. A Series of Stanzas. By Mary Anne Bacon, Authoress of " Winged Thoughts." 
With beautiful Illustrations of Fruit, designed and printed in Colours by Owen Jones. 
Uniform with Flowere and their Kindred Thoughts. Imperial Svo. 31s. 6d. elegantly bound 
in calf. 
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OWEN.— LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of tbe INVERTEBRATE ANIMALS, delivered at tbe Royal College 
of Sorgeons in 1843. By Richard Owbn, F.R.S. Uunteriaii Professor to the CoU^pe. New 
Edition, corrected. 8vo. witikWood Engravings. [Nearig readg. 

OWEN. — LECTURES ON THE COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 

and PHYSIOLOGY of the VERTEBRATE ANIMALS, deUvered at the Royal CoUege of 
Surgeons in 1844 and 1846. By RicuAao Owbn, F.R.S. Elunterian Professor to the CoUege. 
in 3 vols. The First Volume ; with numeroos Woodcats, 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

PASCAL'S ENTIRE WORKS, TRANSLATED BY PEARCE. 

The COMPLETE WORKS of BLAISE PASCAL : With M. Villemain*8 Essay on Pascal con- 
sidered as a Writer and Moralist prefixed to the Provincial Letters j and the MiecettameouM 
Writings y Thoughts on Religion, and Bvidenees of ChrUtianity re-arranged, with large 
Additions, from the French Edition of Mons. P. Faug^re. Newly Translated from the French, 
with Memoir, Introductions to the various Works, Editorial Notes, and Appendices, by 
George Pbarce, Esq. S vols, post 8vo. with Portrait, 35s. 6d. cloth. 

%* The Three Volumes mag be had separatelg, as/oUows:-~' 

Vol. I— PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS: with M. VUlemain's Essay on Pascal pie- 
fixed, and a new Memoir. Post 8vo. Portrait, 8s. 6d. 

Vol. II.-PASCAL*S THOUGHTS on RELIGION and EVIDENCES of CHRISTIANITY, 

with Additions, from Original MSS. : from M. Faug^re*s Edition. Post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Vol. III.— PASCAL'S MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, Correspondence, Detached ThoughU, 
&c. : from M. Faug^re's Edition. Post 8vo. 88. fid. 

P ASHLEY.— PAUPERISM AND POOR-LAWS. 

By Robert Pashlby, M.A., F.C.P.S., One of Her Majesty's Counsel, and late Fellow of 
Trinity CoUege, Cambridge ; Author of " Travels in Crete." 6vo. Half-a-Guinea, cloth. 

PEREIRA.—A TREATISE ON FOOD AND DIET: 

With Observations on the Dietetical Regimen suited for Disordered States of the Digestive 
Organs ; and an Account of the Dietaries of some of the principal Metropolitan and other 
Establishments for P&upers, Lunatics, Criminals, Children, the Sick, &c. By Jom. Pbrbira, 
M.D. F.R.S. & L.S. Author of " Elements of Materia Medica." 8vo. Ifis. cloth. 

PESCHEL.— ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 

By C. F. Peschel, Principal of the Royal Military College, Dresden. Translated from the 
German, with Notes, by E. West. With Diagrams and Woodcuts. S vols. fcp. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

(Part 1. The Physics of Ponderable Bodies. Fcp. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 
Part 2. Imponderable Bodies (Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, and 
Electro-Dynamics). 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. ISs. fid. cloth. 

PHILLIPS.— FIGURES AND DESCRIPTIONS OF THE PALM- 

OZOIC FOSSILS of CORNWALL, DEVON, and WEST SOMERSET; observed in 
the course of the Ordnance Geological Survey of that District. By John Phillips, F.R.S. 
F.G.S. &c. Published by Order of the Lords Commissioners of H.M. Treasury. 8vo. with 
fiO Plates, comprising very numerous figures, 9s. cloth. 

PORTLOCK.— REPORT ON THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTY 

of LONDONDERRY, and of Parts of Tyrone and Fermanagh, examined and described under 
the Authority of the Master-General and Board of Ordnance. By J. E. Portlook, F.R.S. 
&c. 8vo. with 48 Plates, 248. cloth. 
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POWER.— SKETCHES IN NEW ZEALAND, 

with Pen and Pencil. By W. Tyrone Power, D.A.CO. From a Journal kept in that 
Country, fh>m July 1816 to June 1848. With 8 Plates and 2 Woodcuts, from Drawings made 
on the spot. Post 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

PULMAN. — THE VADE-MECUM OF FLY-FISHING FOR 

TROUT : being: a complete Practical Treatise on that Branch of the Art of Ang^lin j^ ; with plain 
and copious Instructions for the Manufacture of Artificial Flies. By 6. P. 11. Pulm an, Author 
of *^ The Book of the Axe." Third Edition, re-written and greatly enlarged ; with several 
Woodcuts. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

PYCROFT.—A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, 

Adapted to every Taste and Capacity : with Literary Anecdotes. By thtf Rev. James 
Pycroft, B.A. Author of "The Collegian*s Guide," &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

DR. REECFS MEDICAL GUIDE; 

For the Use of the Clergy, Heads of Families, Schools, and Junior Medical Practitioners ; 
comprising a complete Modern Dispensatory, and a Practical Treatise on the distinguishing 
Symptoms, Causes, Prevention, Cure, and Palliation of the Diseases incident to the Human 
Frame. With the latest Discoveries in the different departments of the Healing Art, Materia 
Medica, &c. Seventeenth Edition, with considerable Additions; revised and corrected 
^y the Author's Son, Dr. Henry Rbbce, M.R.C.S, &c. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

RICH.— THE ILLUSTRATED COMPANION TO THE LATIN 

DICTIONARY AND GREEK LEXICON : forming a Glossary of all the Words repiesenting 
Visible Objects conupcted with the Arts, Manufactures, and Every-day Life of the Ancients. 
With Representations of nearly Two Thousand Objects from the Antique. By Anthony 
Rich, Jun. B.A. late of Caius College, Cambridge. Post 8vo. with about 2,000 Woodcuts, 
21 8. cloth. 

ARCTIC SEARCHING EXPEDITION— A JOURNAL OF A 

Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships 
under Command of Sir John Franklin. With an Appendix on the Physical Geography of 
North America. By Sir John Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., &c.. Inspector of Hospitals and 
Fleets. Published by Authority of the Admiralty. With a coloured Map, several Plates 
printed in Colours, and Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

<* Valuable alike to the tcientiflc student or the Aiture wanderer over these wild plains, and the lonely settler whom 
European enterprise may locate among these far distant tribes. It is a book to study rather than to read ; and yet so 
attractive in xU style, and so instructive in its collation of facts, that many will be led to its study as a wcirk of science 
whilst merely engaged in its perusal as a book of travels." BaiTAKXrA. 

RIDDLE. — A COPIOUS AND CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH 

LEXICON, founded on the German-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. William Freund. By the Rer. 
J. E. Riddle, M.A. of St. Edmund's Hall, Oxford. Uniform with Yon^e*9 English Gretk 
Lexicon. New Edition. Post 4to. jfir2. 10s. cloth. 

RIDDLE —A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH AND ENGLISH^ 

LATIN DICTIONARY, for the use of Colleges and Schools. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. 
of St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. New Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

G<.».«»*^i» SThe English-Latin Dictionary, 10s. 6d. cloth, 
separately j ^j^^ Lafin-EngUsh Dictionary, 218. cloth. 

RIDDLE— A DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 

For the Waistcoat-pocket. A Guide to the Meaning, Quality, and right Accentuation of 
Latin Classical Words. By the Rev. J. E. Riddle, M.A. New Edition. Royal S2mo. 
4t. bound. 
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RIDDLE AND FREUND^S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY. 

A Cupioas Latin-English Dictionary } Founded on Andrews's Translation of Freund's larger 
Latin-Germau Dictionary : With Improvements and Additions. By the Rev. J. E. Kiddle, 
M.A., and Dr. W. Fbkund. [Ih prepturatlon, 

*«* The American Latin-English Dictionary by Dr. Andrews is a tran lation of the Latin Dic- 
tionary of Dr. Frennd, who is now resident in London, and is occupied, in conjunction with 
Mr. Riddle, in making a thorough revision of his valuable work, with important additions, in 
order fully to meet the wants of our colleges and schools, and to g^ve to our more mature 
scholars those aids which they are entitled lo receive in the present advanced stage of philo- 
logical research. Eighteen years have elapsed since Dr. Freund published a large portion of 
the Dictionary which Dr. Andrews has translated. During a great part of that interval. Dr. 
Freund has been actively engaged in preparing a second edition of his elaborate work, which 
will shortly be published in Germany ; and in the course of this undertaking, he has employed 
materials of which, to say the least, no use has been made by Dr. Andrews. The present work 
will therefore present to the English student extensive results of modern criticism, which have 
not hitherto been collected in any single volume. 

RIVERS.— THE ROSE- AMATEUR' 8 GUIDE; 

Containing ample Descriptions of all the fine leading varieties of Roses, regularly classed in 
their respective Families ; theii' History and mode of Culture. By T. Rivers, Jun. New 
Edition, corrected and improved. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

ROBINSON'S LEXICON TO THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 

A GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON of the NEW TESTAMENT. ' By Edward Robinson, 
D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the Union Theological Seminary, New Yorii ; 
Author ot " Biblical Researches in Palestine," &c. A New Edition, revised and in great 
part re-written. 8vo. 18s. cloth. 

ROGERS.— ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO 

the EDIXBUROH REVIEW. By Uenby Roqbbs. 3 voU. 8vo. Ms. cloth. 

ROGERS S VEGETABLE CULTIVATOR; 

Containing a plain and accurate Description of every species and variety of Culinary Vege- 
tables : With the most approved Modes of Cultivating and Cooking them. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 

ROGET.-tTHESAURUS OF ENGLISH WORDS AND PHRASES. 

Classified and arranged, so as to facilitate the Expression of Ideas, and assist in Literary Com-. 
position. By P. M. Roget, M.D. F.R S. F.G.S. F.R. A.S. F.S.A., &c. j Author or the" Bridge- 
water Treatise on Animal and Vegetable Physiology," &c. 8vo. [Nearly ready. 

RONALDS.— THE FLY-HSHEKS ENTOMOLOGY. 

Illustrated by coloured Representations of the Natural and Artificial Insect; and accom- 
panied by a few Observations and Instructions relative to Trout and Grayling Fishing. By 
Alfred Ronalds. 4th Edition, corrected ; with Twenty Copperplates. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

ROVINGS IN THE PACIFIC, FROM 1887 TO 1849; 

With a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By A Merchant long resident at Tahiti. With 
Four Illustrations printed in colours. 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. cloth. 

RO WTON.—THE DEBATER ; 

Being a Series of complete Debates, Outlines of Debates, and Questions for Discussion ; with 
ample References to the bet-tt Sources of Information on each particular Tbplc. By Fkbdbrio 
Rowton, Author of "The Female Poets of Great Britain.'' New Edition. Fcp. Bvo. 68. cloth. 
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SCHOMBERG.—THE TffEOCBATIC PHILOSOPHY OF ENG- 

LISH HISTORY. Being an attempt to impress upon History its True Genius and Real Cha- 
racter ; and to represent it not as a Disjointed Series of Facts, but as one Grand Whole. By 
the Rev. J. D. Schombbro, B.A. of Corpus Christ! College, Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 218. cloth. 

SEAWARD.— SIR EDWARD SB AWARDS 8 NARRATIFE OF 

HIS SHIPWRECK, and consequent Discovery of certain Islands in the Caribbean Sea : with 
a detail of many extraordinary and highly interesting Events in his Life, from 1733 to 1749, as 
written in his own Diary. Edited by Miss Jane Porter. Third Edition; with a New Nau- 
tical and Geographical Introduction. 2 vols, post 8vo. 218. cloth. 

SEWELL.—AMY HERBERT. 

By a I4ADY. Edited by the Rev. William Skwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of Exeter 
College, Oxford. New Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 98. doth. 

SEWELL.—THE EARL'S DAUGHTER. 

By the Authoress of ** Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. 8 vols. fcp. 8to. 98. cloth. 

BEWELL.— QERTR UDE. 

A Tale. By the Authoress of " Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. William Sbwbll, B.D. 
Fellow and Tutor of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 9 vols. fcp. Svo. 9s. cloth. 

SEWELL.—LANETON PARSONAGE: 

A Tale for Children, on the Practical Use of a portion of the Church Catechism. By the 
Authoress of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. 168. cioth. 

SEWELL.— MARGARET PERCIVAL. 

By the Authoress of "Amy Herbert." Edited by the Rev. W. Sbwbll, B.D. Fellow and Tutor 
of Exeter College, Oxford. New Edition. 9 vols. fcp. 8vo. 12s. cloth. 

SHAKSPEARE, BY BOWBLER. 

THE FAMILY SHAKSPEARE; in which nothing is o^cfecf to the Original Text ; but those 
words and expressions are omitted which cannot with propriety be readaloud. By T. Bowolbr, 
Esq.F.R.S. New Edition ; with 36 Engravings on Wood, from designs by Smirke, Howard, 
and other Artists. Svo. 21s. cloth; or, in 8 vols. Svo. without Illustrations, jff4« 14s. 6d. boards. 

8HARF8 NEW BRITISH GAZETTEER. 

A NEW GAZETTEER, or TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY of the BRITISH ISLANDS 
and NARROW SEAS : Comprising concise Descriptions of about Sixty Thousand Places, 
Seats, Natural Features, and Objects of Note, founded on the best Authorities; full Parti- 
culars of the Boundaries, Registered Electors, &c. of the Parliamentary Boroughs ; with a 
reference under every Name to the Sheet of the Ordnance Survey, as far as completed ; and 
an Appendix, containing a General View of the Resources of the United Kingdom, a Short 
Chronology, and an Abstract of certain Results of the Census of 1851 . By Jambs A. Sharp, 
Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. j^2. 16s. cloth. 

*»* Sharp's J9r</i«A Gazetteer is also in course of publication in Twenty- two Monthly Parts, 

price Half.a-Crown each. 

" We hare already had occasion to mention this book, and a careful examination of its contents has conrinced as of 
its neat value. Tde ramarluible clearness with which its condensations and abbreviatioas are mnde appears to us its nxwt 
admirable feature. We hare no book of similar bulk in the language containing anything like the amount of mfprmatioii 
of various kinds so well arranged and so easily accessible as in this new gaietteer. Erery article bears the mark of studied, 
careftil. and eaact compilation. It comprehends both the topography and the hydrography of tfie United Ki^om, ud 
is constructed on the plan of facilitating reference by brin:(ing together as many articles as possible under distinct bewls. 
. . All the positions have been retaken fiom the maps ; and not only the couaty but the Quarter of the wunty glren in 
which a name might be looked for. We must . in short, repeat with a liberal acquiescmce what Mr. Sharp himself remarks 
of his Ave years*duigent labour, that it wUl be found to comprise in a clear and legible type.more subttaatial information, 
collected m>m original Bources,and put into a conwnicnt fvim, than the bnlkiest of its Ciasa." Examihbr. 

£ 
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SHEPHERD.— THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ROME, 

to the End of the Episcopate of Damsas, a.d. 3M. By Edward John Shkphkrd, MJL 
Rector of Laddesdown. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

SHORT WHIST: 

Its Rise, Progress, and Laws ; with Observations to make any one a Whist Player ; containiBg 
also the Laws of Piquet, Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbage, Backgammon. By HUyor A * * * * *. 
New Edition. To which are added, PrecepU for Tyros. By Bfrs. B****. Fcp.SYO.Ss.ckrth. 

SINCLAIR,— POPISH LEGENDS OR BIBLE TRUTHS. 

By Cathbrink Sinclair, Author of " The Journey of Life," &c. Dedicated to her Nieces. 
3 vols, tca^ 8to. 6s. cloth. 

SINCLAIR.— THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

By Cathbrinb Sinclair, Author of " The Business of Life," " Modem Society," ** Jane 
Boavene," &c. New Edition, corrected and oilaiged. Fcp. 8vo. Ss. cloth. 

SIR ROGER BE COVERLEY. 

From The Spectator, With Notes and Illustrations, by W. Hbnrt Wills; andTwdve 
fine Wood Engravings, by John Thompson, from Designs by Frbdrricr Tatlxr. Crown 
8vo. 15s. boards ; or 27s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

SMEE.— ELEMENTS OF ELECTRO-METALLURGY. 

By Alfrbo Smbb, F.R S., Surgeon to the Bank of England. Third Edition, rerised, cor- 
rected, and considerably enlarged ; with Electrotypes aud numerous Woodcuts. Fast 8vo. 
10s. 6d. doth. 

SMITH— THE WORKS OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: 

Including his Ck)ntributions to The Edinburgh Review. New Edition, complete in One 
Volume ; with Portrait by E. U. Eddis, engrayed in line by W. Oreatbach, and View of 
Ck>mbe Florey Rectory, Somerset. Square crown 8vo. 21s. cloth j aOs. calf extra, by Hayday. 
—Or in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portrait, S6s. cloth. 

SMITH. — ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILO- 

SOPHT, delivered at the Royal Institution in the Tears 18M, 1805, and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Stdmbt Smith, M.A. With an Introductory Letter to Mrs. Sydney Smith fh>m the 
late Lord JeSrej, Second Edition. Svo. 12s. cloth. 

SMITH— THE VOYAGE AND SHIPWRECK OF ST, PAUL: 

with Dissertations on the Sources of the Writings of St. Luke, and the Slips and Navigatioo 
of the Antients. By James Smith, Esq. of Jordan Hill, F.R.S. With Views, Charts 
and Woodcuts. 8vo. 14s. cloth. 

SMITH—TASSO'S JERUSALEM DELIVERED. 

Translated, in the Metre of the Original, by the Rev. Charlbs Lbsinoham Smith, MJL 
late Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ's College, Cambridge. 9 toIs. ficp. 8vo. 
12s. cloth. 

SNOW.— VOYAGE OF THE PRINCE ALBERT IN SEARCH OF 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN : A Narrative of Every.^y life in the Arctic Seas. By W. Parkbr 
Snow. With a Chart, and 4 Illustrations printed in Colours. Post 8vo. 12s. doth. 

THE LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE ROBERT 

SOUTHET. Edited by his Son, the Rev. Charlbs Cuthbbrt South bt, M.A., Vicar of 
Ardleigh. With numeroul Portraits, and Six Landscape Illustrations from Designs by 
William Westell, A.R.A. 6 vols, post Svo. 63s. cloth. 

*»* Each of the Six Volumes may be had separately, price Half-a-Guinea. 
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SOUTffJSrS THE DOCTOR dc. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

The DOCTOR &c. By the late Robbrt South by. Complete in One Volame. Edited by 
Mr. Southey'8 Son-in-Law, the Rev. John Wood Wabtbr, B.D. With Portrait, Vig^nette, 
Bast of the Author, and coloured Plate. New Edition. Square crown 8vo. ais. cloth. 

SOUTHErS COMMONPLACE BOOKS, 

The COMMONPLACE BOOKS of the late ROBERT SOXH'HEY. Compristngr— 1. Choice 
Fasaajces : with Collections for the History of Manners and Literature in England ; 2. Special 
Collections on yarious Historical and Theolofi^ical Subjects ; 8. Analytical Readingfs in various 
branches of Literature; and 4. Ori^^inal Memoranda, Literary and Miscellaneous. Edited 
by Mr. Southey's Son-in-Law, the Rev. J. W. Wabtbr, B.D. 4 vols, square cr. 8vo. £3. 18s. el. 

%* Each Series of Southey's Commonplace Books forms a distinct Volume, complete in 

itself, and may be had separately as follows :— 

FIRST SERIES— CHOICE PASSAGES, &c. 2d Edition; with medallion Portrait. Price 18s. 
SECOND SERIES— SPECIAL COLLECTIONS. 188. 
THIRD SERIES-ANALYTICAL READINGS. 21s. 
FOURTH SERIES-ORIGINAL MEMORANDA, &c. ais. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY'S COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS; 

Containing all the Author's last Introductions and Notes. Complete in One Volume, with 
Portrait and View of the Poet's Residence at Keswick ; uniform with Lord Byron's and 
Moore's Poems. Medium 8vo. 21s. cloth ; 42s. bound in morocco.— Or, in 10 vols. fcp. 8vo. 
with Portrait and 19 Plates, ^e^. I0«. cloth ; morocco, j^4. 10s. 

80UTHET.— SELECT WORKS OF TEE BRITISH POETS, 

From Chaucer to Lovelace, inclusive. With Biographical Sketches by the late Robbrt 
South by. Medium 8vo. 30s. cloth. 

SOUTHET.—THE LIFE OF WESLET ; 

And Rise and Progress of Methodism. By Robbrt Socthbt. New Edition, with Notes by 
the late Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Esq., and Remarks on the Life and Character of John 
Wesley, by the late Alexander Knox, Esq. Edited by the Author's Son, the Rev. Charlbs 
Cuthbbrt Sottthby, M.A. Vicar of Ardleigh. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 28s. cloth. 

SqUIER.— NICARAGUA ; 

Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and the proposed Interoceanic Canal. By E. G. Squirr, 
late Charge d' Affaires of the United States to the Republics of Central America. With Nine 
Original Maps, Twenty-five Plates printed in colours, and numerous Woodcut Illustrations. 
S vols, royal 8vo. Sis. 6d. cloth. 

** As a description of the district of Central America to which it refers, the present work is entitled to take rank in the 
highestclaas of geographical, ctlinological, and antiquarian literature." John Bvll. 

*' Man J causes are combining to gire great importance to the States of Central America. Their own fertility and 
natural advantages, the commerce of the Pacific, and the gold of California, unite to attract the earnest attention of 
e&terprising men and politicians towards them." Litbkaki Gajcbttb. 

STEEL'S SHIPMASTER'S ASSISTANT; 

Compiled for the use of Merchants, Owners and Masters of Ships, Officers of Customs, and all 
Persons connected with Shipping or Commerce : containing the Law and Local Regulations 
affecting the Ownership, Charge, and Management of Ships and their Cargoes ; together with 
Notices of other Matters, and all necessary Information for Mariners. New Edition, rewritten 
throughout. Edited by Graham Willmorb, Esq. M.A. Barrister-at-Law; Gborgb 
Clbments, of the Customs, London; and William Tatb, Author of " The Modem Cambist." 
Svo. 28s. cloth ; or 29s. bound. 

STEPHEN— LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF FRANCE. 

By the Right Hon. Sir Jambs Stephen, K.C.B. LL.D., Professor of Modem History in the 
University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. cloth. 
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STEPHEN.— E88ATS IN ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGBAFHT. 

From The Edinbnrgr^ Review. By the Right Honourable Sir Jambs Stephen, K.CB. LL.D. 
Professor of Modem History in the University of Cambridge. Second Edition, a yolt. 8vo. 
248. cloth. 

STOW.— THE TRAINING SYSTEM, THE MORAL TRAINING 

SCHOOL, and the NORMAL SEMINARY. By David Stow, Esq. Honorary Secretary to 
the Glasgow Normal Free Seminary ; Author of " Moral Training," &c. 8th EditiODj cor- 
rected and enlarged ; with Plates and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

SWAIN— ENGLISH MELODIES 

By Charles Swa in, Author of *' The Mind, and other Poems. '* Fcp. Svo. 6s. cloth ; bound 
in morocco, 12s. 

STMONS.—THE MERCANTILE MARINE LAW. 

By Edward William Stmons, Chief Clerk of the Thames Police Court. 5th Edition, in- 
cluding the Act passed in 1851 to amend the Mercantile Marine Act of 1850, and the provisions 
of the New Act relating to the Merchant Seamen's Fund. 12mo. 6s. cloth. 

TATE. -EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND NATURAL PHI- 

LOSOPHT; or, an Easy Introduction to Engineering. Containing various Applicatitms of 
the Principle of Work : the Theory of the Steam- Engine, with Simple Machines Theorems 
and Problems on Accumulated Work, &c. New Edition. l2mo. as. cloth. 

TATE,— KEY TO TATE'S EXERCISES ON MECHANICS AND 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. Containing full Solutions of all the unworked Examples aud 
Problems. 12mo. with Diagrams, 3s. 6d. cloth. 

" This little rolume is, like all that Mr. Tate does, remarkable for it* lucid arrangemeBt. and the happy way in wfakb 
a practical bearing is firen to the subjects. It containn neat and excellent •otutions to all the unaoIveJ qvesttooa in hi« 
B*ereite» ott Metnantct, as well as to some rtry instmctlTe additional problems ; and it will be found inralnable to th« 
unassisted student, as well as to the tefcher whose time is of importance." JounNxi. or Eovcation. 

" Mr. Tate's book gires in a practical and popular form the substance of ererr mechanicalniriociple, whether belonging 
to statics or dynamics, which can ever become applicable in any combmation of engineering operatums ; and in order tliat 
they may be fully.understood, it supplies ui>der each a number of illustratire examples, the solutions of which are girea 
in the little book now before us. Practical mechanics will derive Arom it the greatest assistance, and the number of 
examples worked will serre to make the calculations perfectly obfious." Mouftxo Astxktxmb. 

TATE.— ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS ; 

Containing various original and useful Formute, specially applied to Tubular Bridges, Wrought 
Iron and Cast Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tate, of KneUer Training College, Twickenham ; 
late Mathematical Professor and Lecturer on Chemistry in the National Society's Trainiilg 
College, Battersea ; Authdr of ** Exercises on Mechanics and Natural Philosophy.*' 8vo. 
5s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLER.— MARGARET ; 

Or, the Pearl. By the Rev. Charles B. Ta yler, M.A. Rector of St. Peter's, Chester, Author 
of "Lady Mary, or Not ef the World,'* &c. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. cloth. 

TAYLEK—LADY MARY; 

Or, Not of the World. By the Rev. Charles B. Tatlbr, Rectotof St. Peter's, Chester; 
Author of ** Margaret, or the Pearl," &c. New Edition ; with a Frontispiece engraved by J. 
Absolon. Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth. 

TAYLOR.— LOYOLA : AND JESUITISM IN ITS RUDIMENW. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of " Natural History of Enthusiasm," 6ec» Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. cloth. 
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TAYLOR.— WESLEY AND METHODISM. 

By Isaac Taylor, Author of <* Natural History of Enthusiasm,'* &c. With a Portrait of 
Wesley, engraved by W. Oreatbach. Post 8yo. Hal -a-Goinea, cloth. 

" This Tolame will be acceptable to the public on many gronnds. It will please the relisioos by its respect for religion 
■ad the literary by the force of its style. It will not displease the Churchman by any TU>lence of Tiew. nor the Sectary 
by any bitterness of language. On the whole, it will perhaps be most welcomed by the philosopher, for its attempt to 
rBConcile apparent anomalies of belief^ to account for perplexing eveats in the history of religion, and to give somethiag 

In the shape of system to the general effects of religious action on the wofld We presume that this Tomme will be in 

tiie hands of more than the Methodists. It deserres a place on the library table of every man, who is to be attracted by 
■trang thoughts in strong la n gua g e, curious metaphysics, and a stately view of religious probabilities to come." 

B&XTAXinA. 

THIRLWALL.—THE HISTORY OF GREECE. 

By the Rig^ht Rev. the Lord Bishop of St. David's (the Key. Connop ThirlwaU). An 
improved Library Edition ; with Maps. 8 vols. 8vo. j^4. 16s. cloth. 

*»* Also, an Edition in 8 vols. fcp. 8vo. with Vi^ette Titles, j^I. 8s. cloth. 

A HI8T0RT OF GREECE, FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES 

to the TAKING of CORINTH bv the ROMANS, B.C. 146, mainly based upon Bishop 
Thirlwall's History of Greece. By Dr. Lbonhard Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High 
School of Edinburgh. Second Edition. 12mo. 78. 6d. cloth. 

THOMSON'S SEASONS. 

Edited by Bolton Cobnby, Esq. Illustrated with Seventy-seven Designs drawn on Wood 
by Members of the Etching Club. Engraved by Thompson and other eminent Engravers. 
Uniform with Goldsmith'' a Poema illustrated by the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo. 21s. 
cloth ; or, bound in morocco by Hayday, 36s. 

THOMSON.— TABLES OF INTEREST, 

At Three, Four, Four-and-a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Pound to Ten Thousand, and 
from One to Three Hundred and Sixty-five Days, in a regular progression of single Daysj 
with Interest at all the above Rates, from One to Twelve Months, and from One to Ten Years. 
Also, numerous other Tables of Exchanges, Time, and Discounts. By John Thomson, 
Accountant. New Edition. l2mo. 8s. bound. 

THOMSON.— SCHOOL CHEMISTRY; 

Or, Practical Rudiments of the Science. By Robert Dundas Thomson, M.D. Master in 
Surgery in the University of Glasgow. Fcp. 8vo. with Woodcuts, 7s. cloth. 

THE THUMB BIBLE; 

Or, Verbum Sempitemnm. By J. Taylor. Being an Epitome of the Old and New Testa- 
ments in English Verse. A New Edition, printed from the Edition of 1693, by C. Whit- 
tingham, Chiswick. 64mo. Is. 6d. bound and clasped. 

TOMLINE.—AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 

BIBLE: containing Proofs of the Authenticity and Inspiration of the Holy Scriptures; 
a Summary of the History of the Jews ; an Account of the Jewish Sects ; and a brief 
Statement of the Contents of the several Books of the Old and New Testaments. By Gborgb 
ToMLiNB, D.D. F.R.S. New Edition. Fcp. 8vo. 5s. 6d. cloth. 

TOOKE.—THE HISTORY OF PRICES : 

With reference to the Causes of their principal Variations, from the year 1792 to the year 
1847, inclusive. With a Sketch of the History of the Com Trade in the last Two Centuries j 
a general Review of the Currency Question ; and Remarks on the Operation of the Acts 7 and 
8 Victoria, c. 32. By Thomas Tookb, Esq. F.R.S. 4 vols. 8vo. jSZ, 6s. cloth. 
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TO WNSENB.— MODERN STATE TRIALS. 

Revised and illustrated with Essays and Notes. By William Charles Townsbnd, Esq. 
M. A., Q.C., late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Lives ot Twelve Eminent Judg^es of 
the lASt and of the Present Century," &c. 2 vols. 8vo. SOs. cloth. 

TOWNSENB.—THE LIVES OF TWELVE EMINENT JUDGES 

ofthe LAST and of the PRESENT CENTURY. By W. Charles Townsbnd, Esq. M.A. Q.C. 
late Recorder of Macclesfield ; Author of " Memoirs of the House of Commons." 2 vols. 
8vo. 28s. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE SACRED HISTORY OF THE WORLD, 

Attempted to be Philosophically considered, in a Swies of Letters to a Son. By Sharon 
Turner, F.S.A. and R.A.S.L. New Edition, edited by the Rev. Sydney Turner. 3 vols, 
post 8vo. 31s. 6d. cloth. 

TURNER.— THE HISTORY OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS, 

From the Earliest Period to the Norman Conquest. By Sharon Turner, F.S.A. and 
R.A.S.L. The Seventh Edition (1852). 8 vols. 8vo. 36b. cloth. 

*«* The text and notes of this edition have been carefully revised, and as many of the Author's 
later corrections and additions as appeared to have been intended and prepared by him for 
publication have been introduced. 

BR. TURTON'S MANUAL OF THE LAND AND FRESH- 

WATER SHELLS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. A New Edition, thoroug^hly revised and with 
considerable Additions. By John Edward Gray, Keeper of the Zoological Collection in 
the British Museum. Post 8vo. with Woodcuts, and 12 Coloured Plates, i5s. cloth. 

URE.— DICTIONARY OF ARTS, MANUFACTURES, & MINES; 

Containing: a clear Exposition of their Principles and Practice. By Andrew Urb, M.D. 
F.R.S. M.6.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.L. Philad. ; S. Ph. Soc. N. Germ. Hanov. ; Mulii. 
&c. &c. New Edition, corrected. 8vo. with 1,241 Eng^ving;s on Wood, SOs. cloth.— Also, 

SUPPLEMENT of RECENT IMPROVEMENTS. New Edition. 8vo. withWoodcute, 14s. cloth. 

WATERTON^ESSATS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 

Chiefly Ornithology. By Charles Watbrton, Esq., Author of " Wandering^ in South 
America." With an Autobiogrraphy of the Author, and Views of Walton Hall. New 
Edition. 2 vols. fcp. 8vo. 14s. fid. cloth. 

*»* Separately--VoL I. (First Series), 88.; YoL II. (Second Series), 6b. 6d. 



ALARIC WATTS' S POETRY AND PAINTING.— LYRICS OF 

THE HEART, and other Poems. By Alaric A. Watts. With Forty-one highly-finished 
line-Engravings, executed expressly for this work by the most eminent Painters and En- 
gravers. 

In One Volume, square crown 8vo. price Sis. fid. boards, or 45s. bound in morocco 
byHayday; Proof Impressions, 63s. boards.— Plain Proofi, 41 Plates, demy 4to. (only 
100 copies printed) j£2, 2s. in portfolio ; India Proofs before letters, colombier 4to. (only 
50 copies printed), j^5. 58. in portfolio. 

WHEATLEY.—THE ROD AND LINE; 

Or, Practical Hints and Dainty Devices for the Sure Taking of Tront, Grayling, &c. By 
Hewett Whbatley, Esq. Senior Angler. Fcp. Svo. with Nine coloured Plates, tbs. 6d, cloth. 
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THS TRAVELLERS LIBRARY 

Pabliibioff Monthly, and sold at One Shilling: each Part, is intended to comprise books of 
muluable inftnrmation and acknowledged merit, in a form adapted for readinf^ while Travelling, 
and at the same time of a character that will render them worthy of preservation ; bnt the 
prict of which has hitherto confined them within a comparatively narrow circle of readers. 

T^e First Eighteen Parts comprise — 

1. WARREN HASTINGS. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Reprinted 

flrom Mr. Macanlay's " Critical and Historical Essays." Price One Shilling. 

2. LORD CLIVB. By Thomas Babington Macaolat. Reprinted from Mr. 

Macanlay's " Critical and Historical Essays." Price One Shilling. 

*»* Mr. Macanlay's Two Essays on Warren Hastings and Lord Clive may be 
had in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

S. LONDON IN 1850-51. By J. R. M'Culloch, Esq. Reprinted from Mr. 
M'CuUoch's " Geographical Dictionary." Price One Shilling. 

4. SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY, From the «* Spectator." With Notes and 

Ilinstrations by W. H. Wills. Price One Shilling. 

5. WILLIAM PITT, EARL OF CHATHAM. By Thomas Babington 

Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

6 & 7. Mr. S. LAING'S JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE in NORWAY daring 
the Years 1834, lass, and 1836. Two Parte, price One Shilling each ; or in One Volume, 
16mo. price Half-aCrown, cloth. 

8. "RANKE'S HISTORY of the POPES. "And, •* GLADSTONE on CHURCH 
and STATE." By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

*«* Mr. Macanlay's Four Essays on William Pitt, Earl of Chatham, " Ranke*s History 
of the Popes," and " Gladstone on Church and State," may be had in One Volume, Itoio. 
price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

9 & 10. A LADY'S VOYAGE ROUND the WORLD. A Condensed TranslaUon, 
from the German of Ida Pfeiffer, by Mrs. Percy Sinn btt. In Two Parts, price One 
Shilling each; or in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

11 & 12. EOTHEN; or, Traces of Travel brought Home from the East. A New 
Edition, in Two Parts, price One Shilling each } or in One Volume, l6mo. price Half-a- 
Crown, cloth. 

13. ♦* The LIFE and WRITINGS of ADDISON." And, HORACE WALPOLB. 
By Thomas Babington Macaulay. Price One Shilling. 

14 & 15. HUC'S TRAVELS in TARTARY, THIBET, and CHINA. A Con- 
densed Translation, by Mrs. Percy Sinnbtt. Two Parts, price One Shilling each; or 
in One Volume, 16mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

16 & 17. HOLCROFT'S MEMOIRS, written by Himself and continued to his 
Death from his Diary, Notes, and other Papers. Two Parts, price One Shilling each ; 
or, in One Volume, l6mo. price Half-a-Crown, cloth. 

18. LECTURES and ADDRESSES. By the Eabl of Carlisle. Price Is. 

To be followed by 

AFRICAN WANDERINGS ; or, an Expedition from Sennaar to Taka, Basa, and 
Beni-Amer : with a particular glance at the Races of Bellad Sudan. By Febdinano 
Webne, Author of " Expedition in Search of Sources of the White Nile." Translated 
from the German, by J. R. Johnston. Forming Two Parts of the Traveller** Library, 

SKETCHES in CANADA and RAMBLES among the RED MEN. By Mrs. 
Jameson. Forming Two Parts of the Traveiier's Library, l6mo. 
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WEBSTER.— AN ENCTCLOPjEBIA OF B0ME8TIC ECONOMY ; 

Compritiog such subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping: as. The 
Construction of Domestic Edifices, with the modes of Warming, Ventilating, and Lighting 
them— A description of the various articles of Furniture, with the nature of their Materials- 
Duties of Servants, &c. &c. «cc. By Thomas Wbbstbb, F.G.S. ; assisted by the late Mrs. 
Pabkbs. New Edition. 8vo. with nearly 1,000 WoodcutSj 50s. cloth 

LABY WILLOUGRBTS BIARY. 

So much of the Diary of Lady Willoughby as relates to her Domestic History, and to the 
EventAil Reign of King Charles the First, the Protectorate, and the Restoration (1635 to 1663). 
Printed, ornamented, and bound in the style of the period to which The Diary refers. New 
Edition; in Two farts. Square fcp. 8vo. 8s. each, boards ; or IBs. each, bound in morocco. 

YOVATT.-^TEE HORSE. 

By William Youatt. With a Treatise of Draught. A New Edition ; with numerous Wood 
Engravings, flrom Designs by William Harvey. 8vo. 10s. cloth. 

QS^ Messrs. Longman and Co.'s Edition should be ordered. 

YOUATT.— THE BOG. 

By William Touatt. A New Edition; with nnmerooi Wood Engravings, from Designs 
by William Harvey. 8vo. 6t. doth. 

*•* The above works, which were prepared under the superintendence of the Society for 
the DiAision of Knowledge, are now published by Meeart. Longman and Co., by assigniment 
from Mr. Charles Knight. It is to be observed that the edition of Mr. Youatt's book on the 
Horse which Messrs. Longman and Co. have purchased from Bfr. Knight, is that which was 
thoroughly revised by the author, and thereby rendered in many respects a new work. The 
engravings, also, were greatly improved. Both works are the most complete treatises in the 
language on the History, Structure, Diseases, and Management of the Animals of which 
they treat. 

ZINCKE.—80ME THOUGHTS ABOUT THE SCHOOL OF THE 

FUTURE ; Or, a Sketch of the Solution which Time appears to be preparing for the different 
Educational Questions of the Day. By the Rev. Fostbb Babham Zinckb« Vicar of Wher- 
stead, near Ipswich. Post 8vo. 7s. cloth. 

** Mr. Zincke b«s, in the comp«M of a few oages, •i4>plied u« with a larg« amount of meet Taluable matter, and sup- 
ported his arguments by a Tarietr of appropriate and cogent illuittrationB We hail him as a powerful adrocate uf a 

great and good cause, and corciiallj recommend thi« small rolume to the attention of all persons who take an interest in 

the question to which it relates We entertain so hi^ an opinion of the value of Mr. Zincke's remarks, that we should 

be glMl if we could spare sufflcient space for a full anuyais both of his arguments and his plans ; but, as we cannot do 
this, we must content ourselres with giTing a general summary of the contents of the rolume, and a quotation or two 

UlustratiTe of the extensire and praetietl riewa embraced by the author His Tiews are on the whole just, liberal, and 

comprehensiTC, and he has the great merit of saying much in fiew words. We hare, indeed, seldom met with so much 
important matter condensed into so small a space. Almost erery topic that the consiaeration of such a question mcludes 
is touched upon by the author, and yet the wnole volume contains only 234 pages, and of this number 76 are occupied by 
an appendix, which Is by no means the least interesting or important part of tM work." Christiah Times. 

ZUMPT'S GRAMMJJS, OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE. 

Translated and adapted for the use of English Students, with the Author's sanction and 
co-operation, by Dr. L. Schmitz, F.R.S.E., Rector of the High School of Edinburgh: 
with copious Corrections and Additions communicated to Dr. Schmitz by Professor ZUMPT. 
New Edition, corrected. 8vo. 14s. doth. 

[March 31, 1852. 
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